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THIRTY YEARS. 


‘LHE first number of the Forest AND STREAM was dated 
August 14, 1873. The issue of this week completes a 
term of thirty years. The occasion is one which prompts a 
backward glance and a look ahead. The period of 
thirty years between 1873 and 1903 has witnessed 
vast and far reaching changes in the special field which 
the paper has made its own. The sportsman of to-day 
confronts conditions vastly different from those that pre- 
vailed then. The transitions have been more marked in 
character than those which took place during a century 
before, and we may well believe that a century to come 
will not witness changes so radical and complete. The 
three salient features of the period have been the multi- 
plication of sportsmen, the decrease of game, and the de- 
velopment of the game protection idea. Each one of these 
of course may be appreciated fully only by the elders who 
can compare the present with that vanished past in which 
they had part. The young man of 1903 knows the buffalo 
only as a curious specimen in zoological exhibits or of 
book lore. Almost as much might be said relative to the 
mountain sheep, the mountain goat, and the antelope, 
now so extremely rare and their pursuit so hedged about 
by restrictive laws that it is only the man who is specially 
favored of fortune who may hope to see them in their 
native wilds. So, too, with the game birds, of which 
the supply and the shooting are in marked contrast with 
the abundance and the conventional license of a quarter 
century back. 

While in America we are in sad straits as to our big 
game supply, there is yet abundant reason for encour- 
agement. As a people we have been blind, but to-day we 
see. If proof of this is demanded, it may be found in 
our codes of game laws yearly becoming more stringent 
in their provisions. Whereas in the old days the notion 
that the killing of big game might be restricted by any- 
thing else than the endurance and skill of the hunter 
would have been resented by the average individual, we 
have now come to the color of hair and eyes stage, where 
we recognize that we may take game only “in the manner, 
to the amount, and for the purpose” duly set out in the 
law. In short, we have acquired an entirely new way 
of looking upon our game resources, an entirely new ap- 
preciation and recognition of the relations which hold be- 
tween the individual sportsman and his fellows with 
respect to the game supply. In these thirty years we 
have advanced a hundred in common sense. 

The hosts of sportsmen now where there was a single 
one before mean, too, that the game will be all the longer 
assured to us. When those who were enlisted in pro- 
tection were comparatively few, they were weak in influ- 
ence, and their cause was weak. Now that the many 
are concerned, their cause is strong. We have reached 
and passed the limit in indifference and negligence as to 
our game; all signs of the times point to enlarged 
public appreciation and concern, and to a system of game 
preservation more and more adequate to conserve the re- 
sources of field and mountain. 

The years bring their own problems; a journal of and 
by and for sportsmen can do no better service than to 
supply a medium for their discussion, , 


SNAP SHOTS. 


WE print the communication signed by Lexden rela- 
tive to that of Mr. Spears in our last issue chiefly for the 
reason that the misapprehension shown by the writer of 
this week may be shared by others, and should be cor- 
rected. Lexden finds the article written by Mr. Spears 
anarchistic and communistic. A careful reading of it 
will show that it is neither. We think the saying of this 
worth while, for one reason because we do not mean to 
publish articles which are anarchistic, and we are there- 
fore somewhat jealous of the good fame of our columns. 
What Mr. Spears advocated was the taking over by the 
State, in ways duly provided by law, Adirondack terri- 
tory, and converting it into a park for the public. One 
of the east windows of the Forest AND STREAM office 
overlooks, not far away, a grateful bit of green sward in 
Mulberry Bend Park. The park was formerly the site of 
a congeries of tenement houses which were among the 
most unsanitary and squalid in the city. The municipality 
bought the tenements and removed them, and put in place 
oi them a breathing place for a congested quarter. We 
have never heard any charge that this action by the city 
was anarchistic. In principle the Adirondack Park 
proposition is similar; and wherein it is any the more 
anarchistic does not at first blush appear. There is now 
before Congress a ‘proposition to set aside an extensive 
tract of mountain country in Southern States as an 
Appalachian forest preserve. The proposal has already 
been given approval in one branch of Congress, and its 
advocates have confidence that in an early session the 
plan will be adopted. We have yet to learn that there 
exists any opposition to it based upon the ground that it 
is anarchistic. If a city may acquire tenement property 
for park purposes, and if the United States may acquire 
mountain forest lands for park purposes without involv- 
ing anarchy in the doing of it, we fail to appreciate the 
reasonableness of the view that if the State should acquire 
land for park purposes that would be anarchistic. 


Joun W. Titcoms, chief of the fishcultural branch of 
the Bureau of Fisheries (as the United States Commis- 
sion of Fisheries is now termed under the Department 
of Commerce and Labor), will sail from New York on 
September 2 for Argentina. He will go at the instance of 
the Argentine Government, which requested through the 
State Department that he might be detailed for some 
special work of investigation in Argentina. The Argen- 
tine Government has never done anything in the way of 
developing their fisheries, and want to introduce the 
Salmonide of this country, if it is practicable. In the 
southwestern portion of the country there are many large 
clear water lakes, and some clear water streams which 
will, perhaps, be found suitable for the support of the 
species. Mr. Titcomb will go to Buenos Ayres, and from 
there proceed southwest toward the foothills of the 
Andes in what is called the Neuquen region. He expects 
to be absent from this country six months. Mr. Tit- 
comb’s familiarity with the subject and his experience and 
information admirably equip him for this work, and we 
trust that his quest for suitable waters for our northern 
species may result in adding a substantial factor to Ar- 
gentina’s food fish supply, and introducing the Argentine 
angler to the pleasures of angling for salmon and trout. 

a 


A conpiTion of the thirty years’ publication of Forest 
AND STREAM well worthy of note is the continuing repre- 
sentation in its pages of advertisers who were there in the 
issue of August 14, 1873. This is a record which cannot 
be surpassed, and it is one in which a just pride is felt. 
To have been awarded this uninterrupted patronage for 
such an extended term is something which testifies in a 
most substantial way to the paper’s usefulness and value 
as an advertising medium. 


Mr. Joun G. Hecxsuer, of this city, has recently con- 
tributed $100 to the fund for placing an Izaak Walton 
memorial window in the cathedral containing Walton’s 
tomb. The project has been under way for some years, 
but appears to have languished. 


EARLY STEAMBOATING ON THE MISSOURI. 


THERE is no natural feature of North America about 
which clusters more of interest and of romance than 
about the Missouri. The longest river in the world, 
it was for almost three-quarters of a century the chief 
road by which the northwestern portion of the United 
States was reached, and, more than any other high- 
way, it influenced the upbuilding of the whole western 
country. “The business of the fur trade, the inter- 
course of Government agents with the Indians, the 
campaigns of the army throughout the valley and the 
wild rush of gold seekers to the mountains, all de- 
pended in greater or less degree upon the Missouri 
River as a line of transportation.” For nearly eighty 
years from the time when Lewis and Clarke sailed, 
rowed and cordelled their keel boat up its tortuous 
course in 1804, to the date when the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern Railroads had built their lines 
to the Rocky Mountains, the great river was the scene 
of business activity, of thrilling adventures and of 
picturesque happenings. 

No theme could be more interesting for the pen of 
historian or romancer than the story of the big river, 
and, indeed, many incidents of the tale have been 
told; but until the present time no attempt has been 
made to write its serious history. This, however, has 
lately been done by Capt. Hiram Martin Chittenden, 
well known through his other works, the “History of 
the Yellowstone National Park” and the “American 
Fur Trade of the Far West.” His work is entitled 
“History of Early Steamboat Navigation on the Up- 
per Missouri River, Life and Adventures of Joseph 
La Barge, Pioneer Navigator and Indian Trader,” for 
fifty years identified with the commerce of the Mis- 
souri Valley. 

The present volumes are the direct outgrowth of 
Capt. Chittenden’s investigations into the American 
fur trade, for it was while engaged in collecting data 
for the history of that industry that the author met 
Capt. Joseph La Barge, an aged Missouri River pilot. 
The long experience of this veteran impressed Capt. 
Chittenden with the importance of recording his mem- 
ories of early Western history, and the author took 
down from Capt. La Barge’s dictation full notes of 
his life. Before these could be published Capt. La 
Barge died; and as the material was more fuily con- 
sidered, it appeared that his memoirs were largely 
the history of steamboat navigation on the Missouri 
River. The scope of the work now underwent a mate- 
rial change, and while Capt. La Barge still remains 
its central figure, it has been expanded to include the 
history of navigation on the river. 

Incidentally, a vast deal of collateral matter is 
brought in. Aside from the details of early naviga- 
tion, much is told of the influence had on that .navi- 
gation by the fur trade, the Civil War, the discovery 
of gold in Montana, the dealings with the Indians and 
the army. At last came the battle of the steamboats 
with the railroads, and the final decline of the river as 
a highway. For many years after the railroads had 
absolutely killed trade upon the Missouri River; the 
Government waged an unequal war with destiny and 
struggled to maintain freight traffic along the river. 

The Missouri River Commission was created in 
1884, and while it did much useful work and protected 
much property, it did nothing whatever to improve 
freight traffic on the Missouri, and was finally abol- 
ished by Act of Congress, June 13, 1902. 

Capt. La Barge is the central figure of the book. It 
is largely devoted to his life and adventures, successes 
and failures. Yet the work tells much of the Missouri 
River, the boats used on it and many of the earlier 
voyages, especially those between 1843 and 1863. 
Clearly painted pictures are given of the river life on 
the river in those early days, and the strange characters 
inhabiting the country, and developed by the life. Capt. 
La Barge commanded the steamboat which took Audu- 
bon, the naturalist, up the river, the time consumed be- 
ing 49 days from St. Louis to Fort Union, which they 
reached June 12. During the voyage up the river in 
the following year, an amusing incident occurred as 
to buffalo. The provisions furnished by the fur com- 
pany for the crew of the Nimrod were scanty and the 
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men soon longed for fresh meat. They grumbled more 
or less, because they were delayed by the water in get- 
ting into the buffalo country, and to satisfy them Capt. 
La Barge told them that the first buffalo they saw 
they should have, even if it were necessary to stop half 
a day in order to get it. The first mate of the boat, 
John Durack, had been on the river before, but knew 

ing about buffalo. oo 
ye the boat reached the vicinity of Handy’s 
post, four buffalo bulls were seen swimming the ae 
‘Man the yawl, John, said La Barge. I will go wit 
you and we will have a buffalo before we get back. 
The captain gave orders to the men on the boat to 
shoot the buffaloes, and he would lasso one of the 
wounded ones and drag it to the boat. He put Durack 
in the bow with a line, while he took the rudder. The 
men on the steamboat fired and wounded two of the 
buffaloes. To get to the wounded ones, the boat had 
to pass close to the two uninjured ones. The captain 
supposed that Durack fully understood the programme, 
but the mate was not ‘up to buffalo,’ and to La 
Barge’s consternation slipped the noose over the head 
of one of the uninjured animals. Too late Capt. La 
Barge shouted to him not to do this—that he did not 
want to anchor to a live-buffalo. ‘Oh,’ replied Dur- 
ack, ‘he’s as good as any.’ The buffalo kept straight 
on his course. Finally his feet touched bottom and up 
the bank he went with the boat and its helpless crew 
after him. They might indeed have taken a boat ride 
over the bare prairie had not the stern of the yawl 
given way, being wrenched entirely out of the boat 
and carried off by the terrified animal. There stood the 
sorry crew, shipwrecked on a sandbar across the river 
from the steamboat—and with no buffalo. A whole day 
was consumed in getting back to the boat and in re- 
pairing the broken yawl. Meanwhile the crew kept 
on eating salt pork and navy bread.” 

If amusing incidents were frequently occurring on 
the river, not less was it a scene of fights with Indians, 
of desperate crimes by white men and of perils of a 
hundred kinds. It was during one of Capt. La Barge’s 
voyages in 1851, that the cholera broke out on the 
boat. Among the passengers were two distinguished 
Jesuit missionaries, Father Hoecken and Father De 
Smet, as well as a Dr. Evans. Father De Smet was al- 
ready ill, but the other two worked heroically over 
passengers and crew, and Father Hoecken ‘so ex- 
hausted himself that he fell a victim to the disease and 
died, sacrificing himself to the call of duty, as have 
so many noble men belonging to his order. 

Father De Smet was one of the best known Jesuits 
in all the Western country, and he is still remembered 
and talked of on the upper river. One of the tales 
given of him by Capt. Chittenden is as follows: 

“Although the spring of 1851 had been very back- 
ward and wet in the lower country, it was not so 
higher up, and when the St. Ange arrived at the Ari- 
cara villages, the corn crop of those Indians was found 
to be actually suffering from drouth. The Aricara 
chief, White Shield, came on board and said to La 
Barge, who understood his language well: 

“‘T am glad to see you, and I hear the Black Robe 
is on board.’ 

La Barge replied that that was so. The chief then 
continued: 

“‘T want to ask him a favor. It is very late in the 
season and no rain. Corn ought to be up now. We 
want the Black Robe to send us rain.’ 

“La Barge took the Indian back to De Smet’s room 
and said to the priest: ‘Father, here is the White 
Shield, who wants you to make it rain, for the corn is 
not yet up.’ 

“De Smet, who knew the White Shield well, laughed 
heartily, and said he would do all he could. He then 
asked La Barge if the boat was going to remain there 
all day, and being: informed that it was, he said to the 
White Shield: ‘Go to your villages and put your lodge 
in order and call in some of the chiefs. I will come and 
offer prayer to the Almighty and ask him to be merci- 
ful and grant your request, and I am satisfied that, if 
you deserve it, the Great Spirit will look down and 
favor you.’ 

“Capt. La Barge and several of the passengers went 
along with the father, and the interpreter translated 
the prayer to the Indians.- They left the Indians satis- 
fied, and at noon had them on the boat for a feast, 
after which they returned to their villages. As good 
fortune would have it, along about three or four o’clock 
in the afternoon there came up a heavy thunder shower, 
which fairly deluged the place. Father De Smet laughed 
and said: 

“*They will think I did it. 
the credit for it.’ 

“Some time after the shower Pierre Garreau, a 
French-Canadian, who had spent all his life among the 
Indians, and had become almost an Indian himself, 
came to the boat and said to La Barge: 


“*T want you to help me. ] want to find out how 


They will give me all 


Father De Smet did that.’ 

“Did what?’ asked La Barge. 

“*Made it rain. I will pay a good price if he will 
tell me. I will give him ten horses.’ 

“La Barge took him back to De Smet, where he pre- 
sented his request himself. De Smet told him to be 
a good Christian, and pray when he wanted it to rain, 
and if he deserved it, it would come. Garreau went 
away disappointed, for he fully believed that the Father 
had some secret art by which he produced so signal 
a result. After he had gone, De Smet laughed and 
said: ‘Did I not tell you they would say I did it?” 

Naturally the volumes abound in anecdotes of Capt. 
La Barge who, besides being a man of great courage 
and energy, had also no little sense of humor. A 
story of one of his early voyages is perhaps the basis 
of several similar later tales that have been published 
of other people. 

It is said that on one of the captain’s trips up the 
river there were several Englishmen among the pas- 
sengers. They had a map, and for the first day or 
two spent much of their time trying to identify the 
various places marked on it with those that they 
passed. They were in the pilot house a good deal, and 
one of them questioned La Barge rather officiously 
about the geography of the country: 

“What place is this that we are approaching, Mr. 
Pilot?’ he asked. : 

“*St. Charles, sir,’ La Barge replied. 

“*You are mistaken, sir; according to the map it 
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“La Barge made no reply. He stopped as usual at 
St. Charles and then went on his way. Presently they 
came to another village. 

“What place, captain?’ inquired the Englishman. 

“Washington, Mo., sir.’ 

“*Wrong again. The map gives this place as F 

“This experience was gone through several times, the 
captain’s temper becoming more ruffled with each repe- 
tition, though no one would have suspected it from 
his unruffled exterior. Presently a flock of geese passed 
over the river and drew the attention of the passengers 
and crew. The Englishmen were standing on the hur- 
ricane roof immediately in front of the pilot house. 

““What kind of birds are those, captain?’ asked one 
of them in eager haste. 

“The captain, whose language still smacked some- 
what of the French idiom, replied: 

““Look at your map; he tell you.’ ” 

Capt. Chittenden’s work is in two volumes, uniform 
with Dr. Elliott Coues’ “Forty Years a Fur Trader” 
and “On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer.” It is illus- 
trated with sixteen plates, one a map of a short stretch 
of the Missouri River channel, showing the different 
courses followed by the river in the years 1804, 1852, 
1879 and 1894. A number of the illustrations are por- 
traits of historic characters, such as La Barge, Cul- 
bertson and Kenneth McKenzie. 

We have earlier called attention at some length to 
the very valuable work that is being done by Capt. 
Chittenden in gathering historical material concerning 
the old West. It is gratifying to see how rapidly the 
interest in this great section of our country is grow- 
ing, and to observe the starting up of historical socie- 
ties all over the West. Capt. Chittenden is a young 
man, and we may look forward to much of value from 
his pen in the years that are to come, but even if he 
should never write another line, his fame may well rest 
on the volumes that he has already produced. Of these 


the history of boating on the upper Missouri is one 
of fascinating interest. 














THE proverbial Virginia hospitality is again in evi- 
dence. That State has a new game law this year of which 
one feature is a non-resident license exaction. As at first 
adopted, all non-residents other than non-resident chil- 
dren of resident landowners were required to take out a 
license, but the spirit of hospitality which is linked with 
the name of Virginia recoiled at this. From a time be- 
yond which the mind of man runneth not to the contrary, 
it has been a fashion with Virginians to invite their 
friends from other States to visit them for shooting; and 
it was perceived that the new law would put an end to 
this pleasant custom. A modification was thereupon de- 
manded and granted. As it now stands, the non-resident 
law expressly exempts the visitor, the text reading that 
the non-resident guest of a’ resident landowner shall be 
allowed to hunt on the lands of his host as though he 
were a resident of the State, when accompanied by the 
host or a member of his family, and provided that the 
host receives no compensation from the guest. 

This is excellent in so far as Virginia hospitality is 
concerned ; but we fail to appreciate the logic which finds 
it reasonable to tax one sportsman who is obliged to 
pay board in Virginia, while exempting him who is so 
fortunate as to have friends there who may entertain 
him. 
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Che Sportsman Tourist. 
enmeGame 
In the Wilds—A Memory. 


The joys I have possess’d are ever mine; 

a a a + 2 * +. * 

Hid in the sacred treasure of the past, 

But bless’d remembrance brings them hourly back. 
—Dryden. 


Emerson Carney, in Forest AND STREAM of May 
2, regretted that there are so many stories of woods 
and plains remaining untold, which determined the 
writer to record a memory of many years ago, at the 
first opportunity, hoping that it may stimulate other 
old sportsmen to do the same. 

Away back in the early seventies, when the scribe 
was, a good many years younger than he is now, he 
ran across a local tradition while on a little fishing 
tour. This ran as follows: that there existed a small 
lake or large pond, away in the depths of the forest 
near Red Mountain (a distant neighbor of Megantic, 
in Canada), that contained the largest pike ever known 
of in that part of the country. That some years ago a 
party of three stumbled upon it by accident, and be- 
ing short of provisions they built a raft and went out 
to try for some fish. That they soon caught a monster, 
and while trying to pull it upon the raft, one of their 
number, reaching down to catch the fish by the gills, 
got his hand caught by a snap of the great jaws, and 
was promptly drawn into the water. As he was dis- 
appearing, a second man caught him by the ankle and 
was fast following the first, when the third caught on, 
and between them, rescued their drowning companion 
from the jaws of—death?—the fish. The latter got 
free in the struggle, and the man’s hand was so man- 
gled and poisoned that they feared for his life, and 
they had to get out to the settlements at once, with- 
out bringing anything with them as proof of their 
story. 

Now, if there is anything on earth that fills one with 
a soul-satisfying fullness, it is a good fish story; and 
here was one that met all the requirements! Here the 
mystery and remoteness of the great forest; the vague- 
ness of location; the inaccessibility; the indeterminate 
greatness in size of the fish; the danger attending the 
capture of such monsters; in fact, everything that is 
needed in the telling of a fish story. 

Then, of course, after the discovery of the tradition, 
comes the investigation of the source thereof. All who 
claim to be true anglers never hesitate to believe ia a 
fish story, because they want their own little tale cred- 
ited, but they like to receive it from the original teller 
or fountain head, and not to have to take it warmed 
over, as it were. 

And so it came about that after having heard this 
entrancing tale, the scribe started in to hunt the heroes 
down. At the very start he found that the party who 
had been bitten and nearly drowned, was dead. It was 
reputed that he died of a fever, but from later experi- 
ences of his own, the scribe believes that he died of a 
broken heart, caused by the loss of so wondrous a 
prize. Then it proved that a second member of the 
party had left the country, and his whereabouts were 
unknown to all his old acquaintances. In fact, it was 
hinted that had he been come-atable his word would 
not carry very much weight. So the third member of 
the trio was inquired for, and it was found that the be- 
lief existed that he lived in the adjoining county, some 
thirty miles away, and was a man whose word could 
be depended upon. The scent was getting warm, so 
on the first favorable opportunity he was duly hunted 
down and questioned. 

The man was a farmer, and was found in his corn- 
field, where he and two sturdy sons were busily engaged 
in “hillin’ up” the lush green stalks. It was a warm 
June day, and he was very busy trying to finish the 
work so as to get a day off to “go a-fishin’” before his 
hay harvest came on; so he later informed his ques- 
tioner. 

“Wal! Wal!” said he, on learning Scribe’s errand, 
as he stopped work and leaned on his hoe handle and 
wiped the sweat from his forehead with a hooked fore- 
finger, “it beats the nation haow folks has got me 
mixed up in that story. I swan to man it does! I’ve 
denied it forty-’leven times, I reckon, but it don’t seem 
tu du no good. Guess it’s ’cause everybody knows ’t 
I like t’ go a-fishin”; and he meditatively spat a large 
mouthful of tobacco juice on a June bug that was help- 
lessly kicking its legs in the air, as it lay on its back 
in a hoe-track. 

“Til tell ye the hull story, as fur as I know ont. 
Ol’ Sol Jones, ’t used tu live over on the concession, 
tol’ me the story soon arter it happened, an’ altho’ he 
was the gold-durndest liar in seven caounties, I believed 
the heft ont, ’cause he was a good fisherman.” 

There it is again, you see! He believed “the heft 
ont” because the man was a brother fisherman! 

“He tol’ me that he an’ hi brother Lem, an’ afeller 
the name o’ Jim Bradley, all on ’em skedaddlers from 
the State o’ Maine, come into Canada in ’62 tu avoid 
the draft. They was all lumbermen, an’ old woodsmen, 
an’ hankered tu foller the old trade. So one day, the 
same summer they come over the line, they started into 
the forest, east o’ Red Mountain, tu explore a bit, 
an’ see ’f they cud run across some pine. They was 
aout a quite a spell, an’ one day they come tu a large 
pond saoutheast o’ the maountain, an’ as Sol had some 
fishing’ gear along, they built ’em a raft an’ went 
aout a-fishin’. Putty soon Sol got hitched tu an’ ol’ 
sockdologer ’t fit like the nation. Bumbye the fish 
got tuckered aout, an’ come up clost tu the raft, an’ 
Jim reached daown an’ made a long grab fur his gills, 
an’ got his thumb in the fishes maouth. The ol’ cuss 
bit ri’ daown ont, sost hurt like sin. Jim wanted some- 
body tu help him leggo abaout that time, but yu know 
haow them critters’ teeth be, all set backards, an’ the 
more Jim pulled the more the fish wouldn’t leggo. 
Between the pain an’ the pull o’ the fish, Jim leaned 
over too fur, an’ went k’souse, headfust intu the water. 
This loosened the fishes holt, an’ So} caught him by 
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the foot an’ yanked him back on the raft. The pike 
tuk advantage o’ the muss, an’ went off wi’ the gear; 
hook, line an’ sinker, an’ that settled the fishin’, as 
they hadn’t no more line. I’ve off’n thought as haow 
I'd like tu go an’ try that place myself, some day.” 
And he again deluged the poor bug that was still 
feebly kicking, and rubbed his mouth with a sigh. 

“Come with me,” said the Scribe, “and we will get 
another good man or two, and go next week?” 

“Consarn the luck I can’t du it! ’F there’s any- 
thin’ in the world I du lufter du, its t’ go fishin’, but I 
can’t spare the time jest mnaow. I’ve ben a-workin’ 
like tew men all the week so’s t’ get off next Sadady 
fur a day’s fun, an’ that’s all I can spare before my 
mowin’ begins.” 

“Come, come, boys! Don’t stan’ thar a-sucklin’ yer 
hoes tew long!” he called to his boys, who, with hands 
crossed upon the ends of their hoe handles and breasts 
leaning thereon, were eagerly lending their ears to the 
conversation. With boyish snickers they resumed their 
work, and the farmer continued. 

“No, I can’t noways see time to go naow, but ’f 
yew cud wait till ‘long in September I’d go ’f it bust 
my galluses. I allers did want tu go thar, an’ ’f yew’ll 
wait I’ll go with yew, sure, atter I get my wheat an’ 
oats harvested. Besides, that’ll be the best time t’ go, 
as the dummed flies an’ skeeters’ll be all gone.” 

The latter sentence was uttered in such an insinuat- 
ingly persuasive way that it showed him to be earnestly 
desirous of partaking in the trip, and hopeful that it 
migut be postponed till such time as he could get away. 

Fortunately it mattered not to Scribe when he went, 
as he was making a holiday of that summer, anyway, 
preparatory to his permanent removal to California. 
And as he had taken a liking to the open face and 
hearty manner of his new acquaintance, they entered 
into the details of the September trip, and with words 
of mutual liking, parted, with the avowal that nothing 
less than sickness or other equally urgent cause would 
be allowed to interfere with their plans. 





"tas 
Summer sped away, and the middle of September was 
approaching. Scribe, mindful of his promise, dropped 
a line to F., his farmer acquaintance, and received an 
enthusiastic reply, in which was offered conveyance 
for the trip in the shape of a pair of horses and a new 
double-seated “thoroughbrace” that he had recently 
purchased. He also recommended as members of the 
party, a brother-in-law of his named T., and a man 
who lived near Red Mountain, known as Black Rory, 
of the clan of McDonald, ’fra the hielans o’ Scotlan’, 
who was clearing a new farm for himself and _ his 
family out of the forest in that locality. He said that 
Rory was a good woodsman, and was better acquainted 
with that part of the country than any one else he 
knew of. This proved true in the end, and Rory was 
found invaluable to the party all through the trip. 

Scribe hastened to the nearest railway town, and 
hired a conveyance to carry him to the farmers’ home, 
together with the provisions for the trip, which he 
claimed the privilege of providing. He was met with 
hearty words of welcome, and was soon seated at the 
supper table discussing fried chicken, hot biscuit and 
the whitest of wild honey, with fresh butter and milk 
that would almost bring the dead to life. 

The next morning, after a breakfast by candle light, 
the three men started, leaving F.’s two strapping boys 
looking after them with longing eyes. 

“Naow boys,” said their father, as he took up the 
reins for a start, “don’t envy me my holiday. Yeu’ve 
had several on ’em this summer, an’ I’ve had but one 
day, so ’f the ’1 man is goin’ to have a week ont this 
time, jest be good-natered an’ du yer work like men, 
an’ it will be yeur turn next.” 

“All right, dad,’ they said cheerfully, “we’re glad 
you are going, but it makes us itch to go along with 
you and help pull out those big fish. We will keep 
things running all right while you are gone, and you 
need not hurry back. Good-by!” 

“Good-by, boys! Glad to hear yeu talk up manly like 
that,” and with another wave of his hand to his good 
wife, who stood in the kitchen door waving her hand, 
the reins were tightened, and they were off. 

“Teu good boys, them be, if I du say it, an’ chips off 
the ol’ block, teu. Like tu go fishin’ jes’ ’s well ’s I 
du, an’ll work like tarnation all week so ’s t’ have 
Sadaday aternoon tu go,” he confidentially remarked 
as they drove off. 

The weather had been very hot and dry for some 
time; the roads were dusty; the fields were parched; 
and the streams had dwindled far below their usual 
summer level. It was not a promising time for fishing, 
but it was now or never, and it “went as it lay.” 

The farm of Black Rory was reached that evening, 
and he was found expectant and ready, having been 
notified in time, and his strapping sonsy wife had a 

ood, substantial meal on the table in short order. 

he night was spent in the hay of Rory’s new barn, and 
all hands were early astir in the morning and on 
their way, as soon as a kettle of oatmeal porridge and 
milk was disposed of. , . 

Rory’s home had been carved out of the virgin wil- 
derness, and was an outpost of civilization. To the 
northwest rose the dark fir-covered slopes of Red 
Mountain. To the east lay a great swamp, traversed 
from north to south by a winding boggy stream. Be- 
yond this swamp, somewhere in the great untracked 
forest that then lay in unbroken miles to the east, lay 
the little lake that the party sought. 

Some two years previously a lumber company, whose 
scene of operations lay many. miles to the north, had 
thrown a dam across the boggy stream some six miles 
north of Rory’s, which had backed the water all over 
the great swamp, and had already killed nearly all the 
fir timber which had covered it. In the spring the 
floodgates would be opened at a time when the rush 
of the imprisoned waters would carry the saw logs 
away to the distant mills. 

The stream was now at its natural. level, so Rory 
reported, and upon it, about a mile away, was a boat 
owned by the lumbermen, that had been brought up 
from the dam and left in his care. This boat he had the 


privilege of using, and they would take it and start out 


. On a voyage of discovery. 


Packing’ the duffle upon their shoulders, the four men 
started off, and soon plunged into the domain of the 
forest. Rory led the way, with Scribe at his heels, and 
the others following in Indian file. Scribe carried the 
only weapon of the party, a fine old Joe Manton 
double-barreled shotgun. The close season on grouse 
was not off yet, but the law of the forest grants the 
right to kill for immediate needs, and when a flock 
of those birds flew into the surrounding trees, soon 
after the party entered the woods, four of them were 
shot to provide a supper, in case the lake was not 
reached that night. These birds Scribe added to his 
burden, and before the boat was reached he was sorry 
that he had ever seen them. Rory said it was a mile 
from his place to where the boat lay, but on further 
questioning it proved that he meant that it was a mile 
from the boundaries of his land, which meant nearly 
two miles of forest travel, the last mile of which was 
through a tangled swamp of dead trees. The major- 
ity of Forest AND STREAM readers will understand what 
this meant to four heavily laden men on a hot morn- 
ing, with no foliage to screen them from the sun’s rays, 
and not a breath of air stirring, in the portion of the 
journey through the swamp. Faces and bodies were 
bathed in perspiration; all exposed portions were cov- 
ered with cuts and scratches; each and every one had 
been into the boggy ooze over his boottops, and every 
one had sat down several times and cooled off the 
broadest portion of his anatomy in the slimiest mud 
to be found. 

Of such mishaps and experiences is made up the lot 
of the fisherman! 

The boat, when found, was a heavy old tub, and was 
high and dry on the top of an old log; the only dry spot 
in the swamp. One might as well have gone to sea in 
a willow basket, so open were the seams. This necessi- 
tated a journey back to higher ground for spruce gum 
to fill the cracks. Three of the party did this, while the 
third pounded some dry cedar bark into fine fibres, and 
with this, by aid of a wedge of wood and a club, filled 
the worst of the cracks. When the gum arrived it 
was melted in an old oyster can which was in the 
boat, and after a couple of hours’ labor the craft was 
ready to launch. 

The job was pronounced good, as all hands could 
embark, and keep afloat, with only one man bailing at 
a time. 

The stream which the party was now traversing was 
not a large one, but on account of the level surface of 
the swamp through which it flowed, was winding and 
devious. Here and there it widened into pools and 
good-sized ponds, and anon narrowed down to a few 
feet in width. Everywhere along its shores grew im- 
mense beds of pond lilies and other aquatic plants, and 
lurking in these at every turn and angle, lay what ap- 
peared to be small pickerel. Almost every stroke of the 
oars disturbed one or more of these fish, which would 
reveal his or their late presence by a swirl of water 
among the weeds. None of them appeared to be more 
than fourteen or fifteen inches in length, and Rory was 
applied to for information as to what they were, and 
as to whether there were any larger ones in the stream. 

“IT think that they hef not the time to crow pig,” 
said he, “for it iss only since the tam wass puilt that 
they hef peen here, whatefer.” 

Which was probably the fact, as previous to the build- 
ing of the dam, the stream was full of trout, and noth- 
ing else. Subsequent observation showed that the 
erection of that structure had backed the water clear 
up to the lake the party was searching for, and the 
pike (not pickerel) had escaped and bred freely in the 
stream; hence the numbers of small fish. 





The boat proceeded up the stream for an hour or 
more, each inmate scanning the east bank closely for 
any appearance of a stream entering from that direction. 
Then false clues began to appear, and another hour was 
spent in investigation of them. Finally, after another 
hour of vain search, a spot was reached where clear 
water was certainly coming in under a bunch of dead 
willows. This was followed up, and found to be a 
small flowing stream, which Rory said must be the one 
they were in search of, and as he was the only one 
with any knowledge of the country, what he said had to 


go. 

It looked like a hard proposition to tackle. The 
stream was small, being barely wide enough for the 
passage of the boat, and was crossed and recrossed with 
aged and sodden logs, and otherwise obstructed with 
a tangle of fallen treetops. Each bank was a puzzle 
of dead willows and firs, killed by the overflow, with 
the dead stiff branches reaching everyavhere to clutch 
and tear the intruder in their domain. 

The boat was entered upon this forbidding path, and 
pushed up to the first obstructing log. Here the party 
landed, and a plan of campaign was mapped out. Scribe 
was sent ahead with the camp kettle, the grouse, a few 
potatoes, onions, pork and seasoning, wherewith to 
make a stew on arriving at the lake, and have it ready 
for the tired and hungry beings that would follow 
later. 

T. was to go ahead on the stream with the ax and 
clear away all the brush and trees possible, while F. and 
Rory undertook the task of getting the boat over the 
obstructing logs. -To do this they had to unload and 
reload the boat many times, and were almost continual- 
ly in the water and ooze of the swamp up to their 
waists, and often deeper. . 

As the burdened Scribe made his slow way through 
the heartbreaking tangle, he could hear his companions, 
for many minutes, splashing, grunting and “heave-ho- 
ing!” with an occasional forcible expletive interlarding 
the proceedings, by which he judged that they were 
having troubles of their own. 

After an hour’s hard travel the ground began to 
grow firmer, and deciduous trees to come in, with 
easier walking. Presently a break in the forest ap- 
peared, and in a few moments more Scribe emerged 
upon the bank of a beautiful little gem of the woods, 
which was winking back at the ardent glances of the 
sun “and laughing a soft and rippling laugh from its 


pebbly beach. The lake was pear-shaped; about two- 
thirds of a mile long and half as wide. It was an in- 
significant looking bit of water, to come so far in 
search of, with the expectation of catching large fish 
in its waters. As Scribe stood admiring the quiet beauty 
of the scene, his eye caught a movement on a little 
meadow at the extreme head of the lake, and there 
stood two large bucks at gaze, with antlers thrown back 
and muzzles advanced. They had evidently become 
aware that some stranger had invaded their domain 
and were trying to make out what manner of creature 
the intruder might be. 

How beautiful and peaceful was the scene! No trace 
of man was anywhere to be discerned. No ugly stumps 
or fallen timber marked the steps of either camper or 
lumberman. All was as it came from the hand of 
nature. Scribe took it in with long soul-satisfying 
looks, and for a time forgot his toiling tired com- 
panions. Suddenly he came back to a realization of 
the needs of the hour and moved forward, and at once, 
like the shadow of a passing bird, the deer melted into 
the leafy shades and were gone. 

Scribe moved up the north beach, looking for a good 
camping ground, and presently came upon an ideal 
spot, and within twenty paces of it he iound a bubbling 
spring, that sent a tiny stream down to the lake. This 
was luck, and two crotched sticks were soon cut and 
driven in the ground, a cross stick laid upon them, on 
this was hung a hooked stick with a notch cut for the 
kettle bail. In this, with the bottom about eight inches 
from the ground, was hung the kettle, half full of 
sweet spring water. A comfortable fire of dry sticks 
was soon going, and the ingredients of the stew pre- 
pared. When all was going merrily, and the pot began 
to give forth a grateful smell, the rest of the party 
came in sight, and marked their advent with a lusty 
cry, “is dinner ready?” 

They were a tired band, and were covered with the 
black mud of the swamp from feet to head. After a 
good wash and the removal of their outer garments, 
the stew was ready, and it was pronounced to be “the 
very best meal that ever was eaten,” by all hands. 

A satisfying meal, served just at the time that hungry 
men are ready for it, always calls for commendation 
of the food and the cook, and is gratifying all around. 

After the dishes were washed (this was a clean party, 
and work was not neglected) all hands lay down for a 
good smoke and a well-earned rest, while their soaked 
nether garments were hung in the sun to dry. 

The day was a hot one, as before mentioned, and after 
the hard work and the hearty meal, slumber soon stole 
upon the men, and the whole camp was asleep. Just 
about ten minutes after Scribe had closed his eyes, as 
it seemed to him, he was aroused by the voice of F. 
shouting, “Good nation, boys, wake up, wake up! 
Come, this will never do! We must git to work. It’s 
near sundaown, an’ camps to make yit!” 

And surely enough, the day was waning fast, and 
the trees overhead were casting shadows upon the sur- 
face of the lake, as the balance of the group scrambled 
e their feet, and looked out with sleepy eyes over its 
ace. 





All was bustle for an hour, while boughs were cut 
and made into springy beds in the lee of an immense 
boulder, which some ancient glacier had borne and 
dropped here, miles away from its parent bed. A 
large piece of cotton sheeting, well soaked in strong 
alum water, had been provided for a tent, and this 
was stretched over the heds like a shanty tent, to pro- 
tect against dew and rain. Abundance of dry wood 
was provided by Rory for cooking and campfires, 
while F. built a stone fire-place for cooking. 

While the sun was yet a half hour high, F. ordered 
T. and Scribe to go out and make a try for some fish 
for supper; for by this time every one was hungry 
again, such is the tonic of forest air and exercise. 

Scribe, nothing loath, jointed a stout ash trolling 
rod of his own make, attached thereto a heavy single- 
action reel, carrying some seventy yards of stout sea- 
grass line, and to the end of this a gaudy spoon and 
feather lure. f 

T. took the oars and off they started with high hopes. 

One hundred yards, 200 yards, 300 yards, and noth- 
ing doing! Then as they leit the north shore and began 
to curve around the head of the lake, there was a fierce 
strike, and a fight was on. 

But this was no pike that came tearing out of the 
water, shaking his head like a bulldog and turning 
summersaults in the air! This fellow’s bronze sides 
gleamed in the rays of the setting sun like dull gold, 
and the silhouette of his great armed dorsal fin cut 
across the shining water as clearly as the horns of a 
new moon cuts the western sky. 

Here was a “pike” with a vengeance. A sharp fight 
of fully fifteen minutes’ duration ensued, with the ang- 
ler as the victor, and a magnificent seven-pound bass 
lay captive in the boat. 

Here was sport indeed! The spoon was again cast 
out, and within twenty feet of the boat was again 
seized, and after a similar fight, but with many more 
_ into the air, a mate of the first fish lay alongside 
of him. 

The spoon was again cast out for another bite, but 
it was some time in coming, and the boat was headed 
for camp. The hooks caught on a snag and T. was 
told to “back up.” The order was obeyed, but the line 
kept slowly running off the reel. An idea occurred to 
Scribe, and he struck, and struck hard. Then there was 
“something doing” again, but it was all done under 
water, and by hard, sullen fighting. There was none 
of the picturesque leaps and rushes of the light-armored 
cruiser, but the slow, irresistible pull of the great bat- 
tleship. As darkness settled down the fight ended by 
the capitulation of the fish, and a great pike weighing 
eighteen pounds was brought to gaff. Then went up 
to the skies some wild ululations, which brought F. 
and Rory to the water’s edge to see the cause: 

Surely three nobler fish were never captured in less 
time, and here was success, beyond the most vivid 
imagination in the party, and full justification for the 
uncertainties and fatigue of the trip. AREFAR, 
[To BE CONCLUDED.] ahaa 
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To Elysium by Buckboard. 


Ia Three Jaunts—Jaunt the First. 


Tris is the veracious chronicle of a five hundred, mile 
trip by buckboard into the Northern California wilder- 
ness far beyond the toot of the locomotive whistle, under- 
taken by a tenderfoot with one companion in search of 
health, game, and experience, and how they won all three. 
He has often since fared northward across those sun- 
baked red clay ridges, where the manzanita clusters 
thickest; through those live oak openings, sward car- 
peted like an old world baronial park, and into the 
cathedral calm of the pillared redwood forest, but the 
incidents of that first California outing are etched more 
deeply upon his memory than is the hunt of yesterday, 
and so he writes it. ’ 

The tenderfoot had been ill—not dangerously ill, but 
just sick enough to make him utterly miserable and un- 
comfortable, a nuisance to himself and a nuisance to 
those about him, although they were far too kind-hearted 
to admit it. His doctor insisted upon his remaining in 
bed, and all through the latter half of a distinctly hot 
June he lay there, kicking and thrashing, while his old 
hound Rondo now and again gave tongue from his ken- 
nel, as if to say: “Deer season opens July 15—get a 
move on you!” As visitors were not inhibited, they kept 
dropping in, singly and in pairs, with a hearty “Hello, 
old man, how are you making out?” and each with a 
story to tell of a projected deer hunt, while the sufferer 
grinned and grizzed. There was to be nodeer hunting for 
him that season. Eheu! He raised the temperature of 
that room several degrees after each visit. 

It was on the morning of the second of July that Bob’s 
six feet of brawn and sinew projected itself into the 
sick room. He looked the patient over critically, half 
listening to his jeremiad. “See here, Marin,” he said, “I 
don’t think there is such a terrible lot the matter with 

ou. You look more peaked and a trifle thinner than when 

saw you last. You will never get well inhere. Can you 
stand? Steady! That’s the business! Where do you keep 
your clothes? In this closet? Now I tell you what I am 
going to do with you; I am going to dress you—studs on 
the bureau, you say?—and you are going down to sit on 
the porch, and to-morrow morning you and I will pull 
out of this oven and travel north where there is running 
water, big trees, fat bucks, and things. How would you 
like that, my hearty? Doctor will not let you go? We 
will see about that. There, now, you look as smart as a 
June bride.” 

Bob was a friend worth having. How he cast a 
hypnotic spell over that easy-going medico; by what 
good-humored raillery he overcame the doubts and 
scruples of the invalid’s family; how he packed the tent 
and camping kit down from the attic, cleaned and oiled 
rifle and shotgun, overhauled the fishing tackle, rolled the 
blankets and spare clothing in canvas bags, prepared a 
list of rations for two men for thirty days and saw that 
it was properly filled at the suburban grocery, need not 
be written here. When during that long busy day he 
found time to rig a hood of drilling over the front seat 
of the buckboard and have his horse rough-shod, is a 
mystery to the writer, but he did find time. At 6:30 
o'clock the following morning the eyes of the early San 
Rafael commuter were greeted by the apparition of a 
very large and very bony sorrel horse drawing a well 
laden buckboard, while the “best hound in the county” 
acted as lookout from the top of the dunnage. Bob was 
helmsman and his course was northward. 

The first three days were comparatively uneventful and 
the heat was appalling. The road ran through. the vine- 
yards and orchards of Marin and Sonoma counties; 
through fruitful valleys lush with ripening grain; past 
Petaluma, a Newark in embryo, where they spin silk and 
weave blankets, and where every hillside looks as though 
it had been sprayed with whitewash. 

“Chickens,” explained Bob. “A man named Dixon, 
who lives a few miles west of here, has ten thousand of 
them.” 

“Why are they all white?” 

“I’m treed,” said Bob. 

Pretty soon the voyagers met a denizen of the valley 
who seemed conversationally inclined, and whose wealth 
of whisker begot confidence. “Pass hini out that chicken 
proposition,” whispered Bob. “Folks up here breed noth- 
ing but white chickens because the hawks, which are all- 
fired plenty hereabouts, cannot be hired to touch a white 
chicken,” said the aged stranger; and he said it unblush- 
ingly. Perhaps it is true. At all events an Italian 
rancher near Cotati and a Dane on the outskirts of Santa 
Rosa gave the same explanation. “And neither of them 
~ at English enough to lie scientifically,” commented 
Bob. 

Forty-two miles seemed far enough for the first day’s 
journey—at least the old sorrel thought so, and said so, 
in horse talk. The buckboard’s passengers needed no 
tent that night, nor indeed was that sine qua non of 
Eastern outings put into commission until many days 
later. Beneath a telegraph pole a few miles out of Mark 
West the camp was pitched, and soon the bacon was 
sizzling in the frying-pan, while the coffee brewed and 
“Goliath,” for so the horse had been christened for the 
trip only, fully champed his ground barley. It was 
glorious, bing there snug in the blankets beneath the 
wagon, while the southwest trade wind, sobered by its 

mile revel among the apricot groves and sunny vine- 
ands, cooled one’s temples and wafted the smoke of the 
two pipes in wreaths that shaped themselves in the moon’s 
shimmer into wide branching oaks, beneath whose shade 
giant bucks seemed to browse and ruminate. 

“I wonder what the ’coons and skunks think about 
those white chickens? I'll bet dollars to doughnuts that 
old Whiskers couldn’t fool a coyote that way. Mr. 
Coyote has been too long in the poultry business for 
that. Now, a hawk might be educated into the belief that 
those gobs of whiteness drifting across the landscape 
were just ghosts—chicken ghosts, of course; but a coyote 
is as materialistic as a Chinaman or a Harvard professor, 
and he would first devour the fowl and then, if so 
minded, speculate on its wherefor, post-prandially, when 
he felt st and hearty”—here Bob’s lugubrations were 
interrupted the advent of a tramp, who wanted 
whisky, but compromised on a pannikin of claret. 

“Gen’men,” he said, when the last drop of claret had 
disappeared, “I know I don’t look it, but I’m a worker, 


FOREST AND’ STREAM. 


I am. I’ve the promise of a job now from my old boss. 
He’s up at Crescent City with the show. Ever hear of 
Sprigg’s Circus? No? Well, he’s him. He’s goin’ to 
show plumb up the Coast to Puget Sound. No, siree, no 
California in his’n. It was this way. Four months ago 
the old man would have it that there was bushels of rhino 
to be made showin’ tro’ them durned mountings an’ 
gulches nort’ of here. Said them mounting people an’ 
buckeroos an’ sech ain’t ever see a show. Said they’d 
tumble a top o’ themselves to get into it. Said as how, 
w’en we struck the fruit belt, them dagos an’ Eytalians 
an’ Swedes, an’ Swiss, wid seventeen kids in the family, 
would come a-whoopin’ an’ a-pilin’ inter that old circus 
fit ter split the tent. 


“Well, gen’men, we started. Bizness was bum, an’ it 
kep’ gittin’ bummer an’ bummer. Along about Yreka we 
showed to thirteen white men, t’ree Injuns and a Chink, 
an’ the old man had to leave the African lion in soak. 
But Sprigg’s nerve was all O. K., you bet! Say, if you’d 
catch an’ bottle the old man’s nerve, you’d run all the 
injines in Nort’ America wid it. He kep’ right along 
tellin’ us geezers t’ings would get better, w’en a blin’ 
man couldn’t help noticin’ that they was pizen bad an’ 
graderly. gittin’ so dam pestiferous bad that grub for us- 
selves, widout mentionin’ the an’mals, kep’ all hands on 
the hustle all the time. We was showin’ tro’ them little 
flyspeck towns up in Del Norte, w’ere five’s a crowd an’ 
fourteen’s a riot, an’ was workin’ sout’, sheddin’ an’mals 
an’ cour’osities at every pint. At Cottage Grove a jestice 
levied ’tachment on the hosses; but the old man com- 
promised on the brindled gnu, a cage of snakes, an’ the 
twin armadillers. That’s wen I lost most of my teeth. 
At Acorn they grabbed four of the hosses. for keeps; at 
Yager, more hosses; at Blocksburg t’ree cages of an’mals, 
an’ jugged six of the boys for chicken stealin’. Calkerlate 
they t’ought we could live on wind, same as snakes! 

“Round Valley finished the bizness, for a fac’. Them 
buckeroos swooped in an’ cleaned us out. Took the tent. 
Took the Sacred Ox of the Braymins, wich them un- 
tooted chil’ren of nater worship as their God, an’ ackerly 
barbecued him—that’s w’at them gazabahs done! I eat 
a chunk of him, too, an’ he was tuffer’n fracazood boot- 
heels wid the brads left in. This was the wind-up. Some 
of the boys stayed in the valley; some shinned out for 
the Coast. I went to work cuttin’ tanbark till I made a 
stake an’ then I made tracks for ’Frisco. But the old 
man was there ahead of me. Stumped w’en the show 
busted? No, siree; that ain’t his sort. He had an’ old 
plug of a camel that none of the creditors wouldn’t have, 
‘cause as he’d eat more’n five hosses, an’ the las’ I seen of 
Spriggs he was a-deck of that camel wid its nose pinted 
sout’—that is till I see him in ’Frisco. Say, he lived high, 
I’m tellin’ yer. Let on to them jay countrymen that he 
was an Arab chief a-travelin’ to the Paris Exposish, an’ 
was takin’ a short cut ’cross lots! They stuffed him 
fuller’n a p'leceman of venison, hog meat, an’ saleratus 
biscuit, an’ buzzed him about his ‘country’—an’ him a- 
born in Stamford, Connecticut ! 

“At Ukiah, w’ere the railroad from ’Frisco got tired 
an’ quit, he put up at the Gran’ Hotel, an’ the camel at 
Miller’s livery stable. He was a-figgerin’ how he’d make 
a raise to jump the town, w’en along come old Bob 
White who owns most everything up around Cahto, an’ 
he took a shine to Spriggs an’ passed him twenty; an’ 
the old man wep’ on his neck an’ guv him the camel! 
He did, for a fac’. Well, gen’men, w’en the old man 
struck ’Frisco there was nothin’ doin’, an’ his brother up 
Seattle writ him sayin’ as how if he could work his way 
up there they could get trusted for an outfit. Nothin’ 
for it! They passed the old man over the railroad ’s far 
as Ukiah, but he couldn’t hang up them Oregon stage 
roosters no how! Along come old Bob White again. 
“W’at are you a-doin’ here?’ said he. ‘I’m stuck,’ said 
Spriggs ;’ ‘if I only had a hoss I’d make State Line all 
hunky, an’ soon as I strike Oregon I’ve plenty friends,’ 
said he. ‘T’ll fix yer,’ said White. ‘I’ve plenty fine hosses 
up to my ranche. Take this letter up there to-my son 
Jim—it’s only sixty miles from here—an’ he'll give you 
a mount all right.’ 

“Gen’men, the old man took it, an’ may I be hornswig- 
gled if Jim didn’t trot out that dadblasted old whan- 
geree of a camel! ‘Here’s yer Buceefeelus, you bald- 
headed old fakir!’ said he; ‘an if you don’t ride him off 
this ranch in t’ree shakes of a bull’s tail, I’ll sic them 
dogs on the pair of yer.’ Gen’men, the old man done it. 
He rid that camel into Seattle. Got any tabaker?” 

Breakfast by lantern-light and a start at the first 
glimpse of dawn brought the wayfarers into Healdsburg 
in the early forenoon, and just outside this thriving 
village Bob shot a coyote slinking along the chemisal. 
It was a rattling good shot, too—200 yards uphill, with a 
.22 caliber short cartridge. The hotel cooking tasted 
pretty good for a change, and a glass of beer brewed by 
un old German, who had never learned the modern art of 
sophistication, and whose whole brewery could be stowed 
away and lost“n a corner of one room of a metropolitan 
establishment, was a treat often to be mentioned when 
the travelers were far beyond the beer belt. Better hops 
are grown in this valley than in Bavaria, which possibly 
contributed not a little to the excellence of this rural 
brew. , 


Pieta, famed for its brawling brook, no less than for 
the gamy trout that lurk therein, was reached two hours 
before nightfall, and there, poised on a rock in mid 
stream, stood an Indian, fish spear in hand! While Bob 
unhitched Goliath, Marin whipped the stream with royal- 
coachman, black-gnat, brown-hackle—it made no differ- 
ence what, the trout responded to every lure. Ah, me! 
Those were halcyon days, “consule Planco,” brethren of 
the angle! 

But look! The Indian strikes! His naked, sinewy 
arm shoots downward and the thong about his wrist 
tightens. He lifts his spear, and there, transfixed upon 
its single barb, writhes a two-pounder! Pieta Creek still 
holds a few such whales, but he who would win the fel- 
low of that Indian’s catch nowadays must be sound of 
wind and limb, and wary to boot; for, verily, in these 
days of general education, the trout, too, have had their 
schooling. The big fellows seem to have been through 
college and started on a t-graduate course! 

“How many you catch?” inquired Bob of the Indian, in 
that peculiar baby-talk in which many of us clothe our 
thoughts when we address people whose tongue is not 
our own. He had nine—all of about the same size, After 
dinner a stroll around a spur of the foothill revealed his 


‘ 


shack, himself smoking in the doorway, while his brood 
of youngsters, not too liberally clad in clouts and gunny- 
sacks, squabbled with two wolfish dogs in the dust at his 
feet. Had he any baskets? He smiled, superciliously, it 
seemed. Pshaw! What had a brave to do with baskets? 
They are women’s work. “Give old Muck-a-muck an- 
other shake out of the box,” Bob suggested. A handful 
of tobacco purchased his attention. fie called his squaw 
in his own language, Pomo, Now, the Pomos, as a 
people, would never capture a prize in a competitive 
beauty contest, but of all the Pomos that have fattened 
on scrambled grasshoppers since the original pair left 
their primeval home, somewhere in the Japanese archi- 
pelago, no doubt, and stranded on California, there never 
was a more hideous old Pomo than that Pieta squaw! 
But her baskets! The veritable “bam-tush” and of the 
finest weave! The Eastern public were not educated on 
the subject of Indian baskets in those days. To-day ana- 
line dyes and patterns designed by house decorators and 
woven to order have well nigh destroyed the Indian’s 
unique art; but when such baskets are unearthed nowa- 
days, the fortunate collector marks the day with a white 
stone, and gladly pays for his prize its weight in double 
eagles. The buckboarders that night got three such 
backets for a single five-dollar gold piece. 

“We're getting into God’s country,” said Bob, next 
morning, as he contemplated with satisfaction unalloyed 
the rockgirt gorge, where, far below, Russian River 
writhes and twines, like a wounded snake. “The air is 
different up here, and the people, too, are different. Sce 
that scrawny little foothill ranch ’cross the canyon. I 
bet you a Missourian lives there. How do I know? W-ll, 
this mountain country was peopled originally by two 
emigrations—one from old Pike, the other from up Lake 
Champlain way. All the Pikers built their houses broad- 
side-on, with a porch running the full length of the 
houre. The Champlainers built theirs end-on, with a 
cubby-hole of a porch in front, just as they did back 
East. The valley people down yonder turn up their noses 
at these mountain folk and their 50 by 100 potato patches. 
They say they’re shiftless, lawless, worthIcss. Don’t you 
believe it. There’s a higher sense of honor, a nobler 
recognition of the rights of his fellow men and a more 
correct conception of his own rights, a more genuine 
respect for those elemental principles of eternal truth 
upon which all man-made laws are grounded, or onght to 
be; a fuller hcspitality, and more old-time American 
patriotism stowed away inf the carcass of one of these 
husky old mountaineers than you could discover with a 
microscope if you dissected a town full of those hy- 
phenated Americans who raise fruit four months jn the 
year and hades tween seasons. Handy with the trigger? 
Yes, sir, when the quarrel’s a just one, Here’s where 
Uncle Sam will have to come when he needs men, and he 
will not have to round them up, either. Hark! Those 
hounds are ‘running something. Bet it’s a deer!” 

The buckboard was checked on the verge of a sheer 
descent, where the road winds in and out among a scant 
growth of manzanita, and directly ahead, in the shadow 
cf a Valparaiso oak, stood a gaunt figure in a ’coon skin 
cap, with a long barreled rifle resting lightly in the crook 
of his arm. He stood as motionless as if carved in 
granite, his eyes fixed on the road before him—the em- 
bodiment of an Idea—dead past resurrection—one of the 
scattered few still carried on that muster roll that 
reaches through the centuries, linking Plymouth Rock 
to Oklahoma—an American backwoodsman! Uncover to 
this man, ye children, native to the soil, who buzz and 
whirr in city hives! Have ye plenty? His unrequited 
toil bestowed it. Have ye peace? He made that peace— 
made it, gun in hand, as peace with honor ever has been 
and ever must be won, in many a French and Indian raid 
in old Colonial days; in the trenches at Lexington; be- 
hind the sand bags and cotton bales with Jackson at New 
Orleans; in the Everglades of Florida and the cane- 
brakes of Alabama; amid the muck of blood and sweat 
and cannon smoke and dying men upon the glacis at 
Chepultapec; throughout those long, drear days of Civil 
War; again when the lava beds yielded their meed of 
ee devils and Canby’s foul murder was avenged; 
when Sitting Bull surrendered and when old Geronimo’s 
band of cutthroats sulkily stacked their arms in the 
parade ground at San Carlos. Have ye great cities? 
His ax cleared their sites; his unerri rifle guarded 
them in their infancy; his untutored brain framed their 
earliest laws and framed them wisely. Have ye liberty— 
God’s supreme gift to man? With his life blood he 
bought it—a heritage for you and for your children’s 
children forever. 

Such were Marin’s thoughts as he gazed at the old 
frontiersman, dimly conscious the while that the hounds 
were drawing nearer. A violent wrench, as Rondo, heed- 
less of chain, somersaulted from the buckboard, ad- 
monished him that something was about to happen. It 
happened. A noble four-pointer sprang into the road 
and for an instant stood there, with quivering flank and 
foam-flecked chops, but for an instant only. Up went 
that long Kentucky rifle, a cr-ack, the thud of a round 
ball impacting on taut hide—and the deer lay dead in the 
dust, with his four feet stretched to the cardinal points. 

“Howdy, !” said the old man, as he swabbed out 
the gun with its brass-mounted cleaning rod. 

“Broke his neck?” queried Bob. ; 

“I calc’lated to break it. That’s a fine hound you've 
got thar. Trained on varmint?” 

“No, on deer.” 
ant Thar’s the makin’ of a right sassy bear dog in 
im.” 

“That is a beautiful weapon of yours; may I examine 
it?” It was Marin who spoke. Proudly, reverently, and 
without a word, as a young mother passes her first born 
over for i tion, the old hunter handed Marin the 
rifle. Beautiful was it in very truth, from the buhl-work 
of its highly polished walnut stock, with a cheek-piece 
and a cunningly wrought patch box in the butt-plate to 
the ‘hand-carved hammer, lock-plate and trigger-guard, 
along five feet of Damascus barrel half onnpe and 
coffee-brown, clear to the inch-long Rocky Mountain 
fore sight, added, no doubt, by its present owner. How 
Sea eter tet alten Ue et 
covetousness kept words, not to spoken,. in 
- ones how ‘old exiclatton anos of the 

unter’s years, necessi' them 
nautust dor gad thet aaslag abe Beker Dan's “all 
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‘ sordid, low, brutal, shameful. That rifle was handed 


back to its rightful owner and the hateful question was 


. never uttered. 


“That’s vig ” said the backwoodsman. “She was 
origin ly a flintlock. Made in Kentucky in ’31. Father 
had her altered to percussion. He carried her all 
through Black Hawk’s war. Ef you boys want a deer 
hunt, you’re welcome up thar to my cabin to stay just as 
long as you’ve a mind to. Season’s not open? That 
makes nary difference. Nobody’ll bother you, I reckon, 
up here with me. Law don’t permit no shootin’ out of 
season? Wall, I’ve just got to lay in_my supply of 
jerked venison, and season or no season, I don’t let nary 
deer bite me.” . 

The summit of the ridge was reached,andin a saucer- 
shaped valley, girt with mountains on every side, lay 
the little city of Ukiah, the frontier of the unknown wil- 
derness beyond—unknown at least to the voyagers. Here 
Marin made his confession to his companion. 

“And you were ready to pay that old pot-hunter one 
hundred dollars for his rifle? Why in thunder didn’t you 
esa it to him, then?” inquired Bob of the practical 
mind. 

“Because, my dear fellow, I was afraid he needed the 
money and hence would accept my offer and regret it to 
his dying day. There are some things in this world, Bob, 
that cannot be bought or sold. You would not ask the 
Hindoo priest to sell his idol, and if you did succeed in 
inducing him to commit this, to him, unspeakable sacri- 
lege, wouldn’t he bemoan it and wouldn’t you feel that 
you had done a shabby—and I’m not so sure—but a 
wicked action?” . 

“You're right, Marin. Anyone could see with half an 
eye that the old man just adored that gun. Well, here’s 
Ukiah. Let us put up at the Grand. That camel yarn 
has been sloshing ’round inside me and I must investigate 
or burst.” Marin. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Notes of Trail and Camp. 


Swimming a Horse. 


Mr. Hoven, the other day, had something to say 
about the swimming power of a horse. Were a man 
to tell me that the average horse could not swim with 
a man on his back, I should only laugh at him. I have 
had too many of them swim with me on their backs. 
I rode cavalry horses for twenty years and sometimes 
had the same horse for four or five years; but I never 
had one which could not swim and carry me on his 
back. I have often undressed; then mounting my 
horse bareback, swam him for fifteen minutes at a 
time. I rode one horse for four years that I would 
not hesitate to swim the Mississippi with. He was a 
slender, long-legged sorrel and a fast one, too. I ran 
him against some of the fastest horses the cowboys 
could scare up, and he beat them all. : 

But I would never ask a horse to swim with his 
saddle on and then carry me. In that case I would 
swim behind him, holding on to his tail. I have seen 
men swim clinging to’ the horse’s mane. That is a 
poor place. There is always a danger of the horse 
hitting the man with his forefeet; he cannot hit you 
with his hind feet if you swim holding on to his tail. 

In the summer of 1884 I was down on the Sabonal 
River, Tex., just where the railroad crosses it. The 
river was bank full after a heavy rain, and the current 








ran like a mill race. There was a cattle ranch on our ~ 


side, but none on the other for a good many miles; 
and a stage coach full of passengers was water bound 
over there, and they were hungry. The men at the 
ranch wanted to send them something to eat, but 
said that none of their horses could swim in that cur- 
rent. 

“T have one that can,” I told them. “Get your ropes 
ready.” 

They got a long coil of half-inch rope, and cutting it 
in the middle, we had two that would reach across. 
Then taking my horse I went to the river, stripped to 
my undershirt and drawers, and tying an end of each 
rope around my waist, got my horse in the water, and 
using only his head stall and halter strap, no bridle, 
swam across, and the ropes were stretched and a basket 
hauled across. I was then ready to go back, but two 
ladies in the coach tried to stop me; they were afraid 
“that my nice horse would be drowned.” They did not 
seem to care whether I was or not. I got the horse in 
the water again, then wrapping his tail around my left 
hand told him to “go ahead, Charley.” I had never 
used a whip on him; he did not need it. He swam 
with the current, and went 200 yards down stream be- 
fore landing, then climbed out, none the worse for his 
trip. . 

In swimming a horse, if on his back, I would sit as 
far back as possible. Use no bridle, but only the 
mag let the horse have his head and never hurry 

im. 


Tins for Bread Baking. 


A short time since I got a letter from one of a 
party of young men who go on a trip each for a month 
or more and generally go by water, using canoes and 
small skiffs. They often get so far away from any 
settlement that they cannot get bread to buy, so they 
carry their flour and bake it themselves, and the metal 
ovens they had were too heavy and too much in the 
road. Did I know of a better plan to do the baking? 
I did, and told them what it was. I would not carry 
a Dutch oven anywhere now, unless I had a wagon, 
and then would only use it to roast meat in. 

I told them to get sheet iron mess pans; they can 
be got in any large city; the army uses them. These 
are about 14 inches in diameter at the top and less at 
the bottom, the sides flare, and are about 6 inches 
deep.. Now cut off a strip 2 inches wide around the 
top of one pan; then put the dough in this one and 
use the one not cut to cover with; it fits close and 
‘will keep out all dirt and ashes. 

Use them in baking just the same as a Dutch oven 
is used, only there need not be so much fire used with 
the pans; they bake in half the time an oven does, but 


must be watched to pooner the bread burning. It is 


better to mould the gh in the shape of biscuits, but 
loaves can be baked in the pans if they are wanted. 

These pans are just the thing to carry in a small 
boat; after being nested together, the tin plates, knives, 
forks and tin cups can be put in them, and the whole 
affair takes ‘up but little.room under a seat. In camp 
the small pan can be used as a frying pan, a split stick 
doing duty as a handle, while the pan that has not 
been cut does very well for a cooking’ pot. 

I have baked as good bread in these pans as any 
man need want to eat, and enough of them to bake 
for 50 men can be nested in each other, then thrown 
in a gumy sack and tied on top of a mule’s pack; they 
will not weigh more than an oven lid would, and can- 
not get broken. 

Another trouble my friends had was that they could 
not always get good bread, though they were using the 
only good baking powder that is made (this is the 
maker’s opinion of it, not mince). I told them, if they 
used this powder, to put in one-fourth more of it than 
the directions call for, or if they used another that is 
just as good, but don’t cost 40 cents a pound, to use 
still a little more of this one; then put the powder in 
the flour and mix up both well while still dry; then 
melt lard or grease in hot water and use this to mix 
the dough. Never use cold water about it. Then work 
the dough well and the bread won’t be heavy. 

Casta BLANCco. 


lituyal History. 


The Extinct Mink from the Maine 
Shell Heaps. 


By the politeness of the National Museum I have a 
leaflet entitled “Description of an extinct Mink from 
the Shell-heaps of the Maine Coast,” the introduction 
to which is as follows: 

“Upon the shores and islands of Penobscot Bay and 
the adjacent coast there exist numerous shell-heaps, 
the majority of which were made by Indians. They 
vary greatly in size, some being an acre in extent, while 
others cover but a few square yards. The age of these 
shell-heaps is unknown, but from the absence of metals 
and articles of European manufacture from many of 
them, it is allowable to suppose that they date back at 
least to pre-Columbian times. This idea is strength- 
ened by the discovery in one of them of the fragment 
of the skull of a mink, representing an extinct species 
which appears to be new, and is described for the first 
time. Remains of other extinct animals will doubtless 
be detected as our knowledge of these shell-heaps in- 
creases.” 

Some seventy-five years ago, and for many years 
thereafter, my father, who was a fur-buyer, used to 
have nearly all the furs taken on the islands of Penob- 
scot Bay, from the mouth of the Penobscot eastward to 
Frenchman’s Bay. Many of the mink, especially from 
Swan’s Island and Marshall’s Island, were fully twice 
as large as the mink from inland, the smallest of them 
being as large as the largest inland mink and the 
largest fully twice the size of their inland relatives. I 
remember frequently hearing them spoken of as being 
“as large as small cats.” Later I saw and handled 
many of these mink. Their fur was much coarser and 
was of a more reddish color than that of the inland, or 
as they were then called, the “woods mink,” to dis- 
tinguish them from the “sea mink.” These sea mink 
were usually extremely fat, and the skins had an en- 
tirely different smell from that of the woods mink. I 
could with my eyes shut pick them out from the woods 
mink by their peculiar smell. In the old days, when 
mink were judged by size instead of by fineness and 
color, as was done later, these sea mink used to bring 
considerably more than others on account of their 
great size. On this account they were persistently 
hunted. Yet scarcely any were trapped on the islands. 
Instead they were shot or hunted with dogs trained for 
the purpose. As the price of mink rose, they were 
hunted more and grew scarcer, till in the sixties, when 
mink skins brought eight or ten dollars apiece, parties 
who made a business of hunting nearly or quite exter- 
minated the race. Some of these men went from island 
to island, hunting any small ledge where a mink could 
live. They carried their dogs with them, and, besides 
guns, shovels, pick-axes and crow-bars, took a good 
supply of pepper and brimstone. If they took refuge 
in holes or cracks of the ledges, they were usually dis- 
lodged by working with shovels and crow-bars, and the 
dogs caught them when they came out. If they were 
in crevices of the rocks where they could not be got at 
and their eyes could be seen to shine, they were shot 
and pulled out by means of an iron rod with a screw at 
the end. If they could not be seen, they were usually 
driven out by firing in charges of pepper. If this failed, 
then they were smoked with brimstone, in which case 
they either came out or were suffocated in their holes. 
Thus in a short time they were nearly or quite exter- 
minated. 

My opinion is that the so-called new mink is nothing 
more nor less than the skull of one of these large sea 
mink. I think so because, having handled at a very 
low estimate at least 50,000 mink skins taken in Maine 
and the Provinces, besides skins from most of the 
States and Territories, I have never seen any as large 
as those mink used to be. I have handled very large 
mink from Minnesota, the Red River of the North and 
Fraser’s River, but some of the sea mink were larger 
than any of these. 

We have in Maine and the Provinces quite a number 
of varieties of mink which are very local, living within 
restricted limits and being found elsewhere only as 
stragglers. While for the larger part the mink of 
Maine, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are nearly 
alike in general size and color, we get some which dif- 
fer so in size, color, or fineness, than an expert can tell 
at once where they were taken. From Baedec and Bras 
d’Or we get a large, fine, dark mink which commands 








the highest price. From the Baie de Chaleurs the 
mink are not above medium size and the under fur is 
very light colored, reminding one of the so-called “cot- 
ton mink” of Kentucky. From the north side of the 
Mirimichi Bay we get a medium-sized mink with very 
soft fur of a brownish shade, which, when the usual 
New Brunswick skins brought six dollars each, sold 
for a dollar less apiece on account of color. From the 
large lakes-on the head of both branches of the St. 
Croix we get a very large mink of good color and fur, 
being the largest of any inland mink taken in Maine 
that I have ever seen. Why they should be larger than 
those taken on Moosehead and the large lakes of 
Upper Allegash is a puzzle, but such is the fact. North 
of Moosehead are the little black mink not over two- 
thirds the size of average mink. They are the darkest 
mink taken in Maine, and seem to care less for water 
than most mink, as they are often found a long dis- 
tance from it. I have never seen one of these mink 
— any place except the region north of Moosehead 
ake. 

I might mention several other well-marked geo- 
graphical races. In all those I have mentioned the 
variety is confined to a quite limited territory, and 
they differ each from each more than do the geograph- 
ical races of horned larks, ruffed grouse and other birds 
markedly affected by environment. I can count up 
over twenty well-marked varieties of mink which I 
have seen from various parts of the United States and 
Canada, and I feel sure that there are a great many 
more as well entitled to recognition as any of the races 
of birds, if they were separated, as the birds are, by 
size and color. 

The mink which are now taken on our sea-coast 
along Penobscot Bay are quite large and the fur is 
coarse, but we get none of the great sea mink like 
those taken forty or more years ago. 

We also used to have a very large otter on the same 
coast as the sea mink. I used to see scores of them 
brought in when I was a boy, but after I took my 
father’s place in the fur business early in the sixties I 
bought but few, and for thirty years I have not seen 
one. I have bought some of these seashore otter 
which were at least one-fourth larger than any land 
otter I ver saw, and I have handled many thousands 
of otter skins. 7 

Referring to the statement that “remains of other 
extinct species of animals will doubtless be detecoed 
as our knowledge of these shell-heaps increases,” [ 
would say that the shell-heaps of Maine have been 
pretty thoroughly examined. Many of them have been 
dug over and over again, each one thinking that he 
was the first. As early as 1878, while digging in a 
shell-heap on Great Deer Isle, I had the pleasure of un- 
earthing near the very bottom of the heap part of a 
clay pipe marked T. D. I think the great majority 
of the shell-heaps of any size on our coast and islands 
have been dug over. In 1878 I sent to Prof. F. W. 
Putnam, of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass.., 
with some Indian skulls and bones, pottery and other 
relics, a lot of the teeth of moose and beaver and the 
jaws or parts of the jaws of deer, bear, fisher and 
mink. These were examined and reported upon by 
one of the Harvard professors, but no mention was 
made of any of them being different from the common 
forms. I have several times found remains of the 
great hooded seal or “hooked seal,” as it used to be 
called, on our coast, and the teeth of seal are quite 
common in shell-heaps. One singular fact is that while 
shells of very large oysters can be found in countless 
thousands near Damariscotta, I have never in my 
digging, in many places, from Camden to beyond Mount 
Desert, found a single oyster shell and but one shell 
of the quahog. Yet fifty years ago an old inhabitant 
of Mount Desert told me that when he was a boy 
quahogs were found near Indian Point at West Eden. 

Manty. Harpy. 

Beewsr, Maine. 


Man and the Brute. 


WHILE conceding the probable truth of much of Mr. 
Hallock’s recent interesting paper entitled as above, 
I feel that sundry of his contentions are open to ques- 
tion. I cannot, for instance, admit that animals study 
causes and consequences, or that they deliberate in the 
true sense of the term, that is, revolve in their brutish 
minds matters pro and con to the issue, to then strike 
a balance in their final decision. I am persuaded that 
such mental operations imply a higher reasoning fac- 
ulty than animals possess, but space admits of but a 
limited discussion of this particular subject. 

Animals undoubtedly have a limited vocabulary, but 
that “words, or the number used, are not the measure 
of intelligence, brute or human,” as Mr. Hallock con- 
tends, appears to me a rank heresy. Words are the 
implements of thought, without them complex mental 
processes are impossible; in short, as Max Muller de- 
clares, “thought is identical with language.” In ani- 
mals language appears to be an observation or inter- 
pretation of movements or sounds, and their actions 
may be said to be guided, as a rule, by habit, inherited 
or acquired. Except in instantaneous action, as a 
boxer in sparring, a man usually formulates his inten- 
tion to some extent, in words: the boxer, of course, 
has no time to think, and like the animal, depends 
upon the operation of habit. The boxer, in recalling 
his performance, conjures up a vivid picture of his own 
and his opponent’s action, and, similarly, the memory 
tablet of the animal is probably occupied by a series 
of pictures, unconnected with causes or effects, a con- 
sideration of which, in my view, does not enter the 
animal mind. 

It is not to be denied that animals have imagination 
of a certain kind, but the faculty is the operation of a 
memory very retentive of minutie. The savage may 
give us some insight into the animal, mind. Like it, 
it is occupied with trifling details, but it is to be as- 
sumed that with the brute, such absorption occurs in 
far greater degree. Denham, in his Travels in Cen- 
tral Africa, speaks of a savage of exceptional intelli- 
gence, who, though capable of recognizing representa- 
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tions of human figures, could not understand a land- 
scape, and such instance of mental incapacity invites 
a discussion of the memory of the horse. I believe that 
the wonderful memory of locality that is possessed by 
this animal is based upon a study of mirior, and what 
would appear to us, inconsequential features of the 
landscape. Unlike a man, the horse probably does not 
take in its broader aspects its relation to other land- 
scapes, it has no knowledge of north as opposed to 
south, or east to west. All this involves comparison 
and thought, which, without language, would be im- 
practicable. Over and over again, when on horseback, 
I have ridden my mount by a strange road to a familiar 
place, and as the animal approached it, I strove to 
learn what it was that inspired his obviotis recognition. 
My efforts were unsatisfactory, but notwithstanding, I 
am inclined to the opinion that the identifying fea- 
tures are seldom such as would impress themselves 


upon the memory of an intelligent human being. 
In its primitive state the horse probably roamed 
vast, and to human cyes, monotonous plains, guided 


by a memory retentive of detail, and scored by a close 
study of the minutiz of a substantially featureless land- 
scape. The horse, like the dog, should be able to 
conjure up from the store house of its memory a 
wealth of visual objects, together with actions imme- 
diately associated therewith, and to this extent it may 
be said to have imagination. I have little doubt that 
in this particular, the horse and various other roving 
animals have memories equal to or even superior to 
the best among men. That is, no man, though of ex- 
ceptional memory and intelligence, could observe and 
remember such a variety and number of minutie as 
the horse or dog stores up in its brain. This close 
observation and memory of detail has been observed 
in Indians and various other savages, but how much 
more must the faculty be developed in animals? 

As a further illustration of the limitations of the 
savage mind, it may be mentioned that the Kaffir has 
at first great difficulty in understanding drawings, and 
it is related of a band of Australians that upon being 
shown a well-drawn and colored picture of one of their 
own race, found it incomprehensible, one declaring it 
to be a ship, another a kangaroo, not one of the 
dozen observers recognizing the portrait as having a 
connection with himself or his kin. To give them an 
idea of a man, a rude drawing is necessary, with the 
head much exaggerated, after the fashion of a little 
child’s slate pencil sketches. I never heard of an 
authentic instance of a dog recognizing the portrait of 
its master, or of one of its own kind. The attainment 
of an understanding of the projection of a human upon 
an absolutely flat surface requires education, and while 
I believe that dogs and possibly cats have occasionally 
been moved to active demonstrations by their reflec- 
tions from mirrors, I have never myself observed it 
and belive it to be of very rare occurrence. It is very 
likely, however, that the animals’ minuteness of ob- 
servations usually enables it to detect the illusion. 

I subscribe unreservedly to Mr. Hallock’s expression 
of a belief in a super-sense in animals, a perception of 
remote and unseen localities to which they bind their 
course in a straight line. Can any one reasonably as- 
sume that the wandering albatross that circumnavi- 
gates the globe, is without a distinct perception of the 
lone little island in the South Pacific that forms its 
breeding place? Wilson’s petrel annually voyages from 
the South to the North Atlantic, returning to Kergue- 
len Island, probably ten thousand miles from its furth- 
est northern attainment. The seals of the Prybylov 
Islands, over which there has been so much contention, 
voyage annually in an ellipse covering six or seven 
thousand miles, projecting their course with unerring 
certainty—even though the locality be shrouded in the 
densest fog. Prybylov, the discoverer of these islands, 
strove for years to find them, and though possessing 
every appliance of navigation, his effort availed him 
naught until the roaring of the assembled herd pene- 
trated the thick mist that had so long been th@r pro- 
tection. Such instances of occult animal perception 
could be indefinitely multiplied, and in explanation the 
writer has to say that every locality may have its dis- 
tinctive series of radiations. When we view a land- 
scape there are light emanations projected to our eyes 
from every point, and to the peculiar perceptions of 
some animals there may be local emanations of a differ- 
ent character, of which we are not cognizant. Not 
only radium, but a number of other substances are 
more or less radio-active, even water from deep wells 
has been found to be so. Moreover, this theory is in 
accord with some late speculations as to the constitu- 
tion of matter, which are to the effect that all its forms 
are simply varieties of motion in the ether, and that 
all such motions are indefinitely propagated through 
that mysterious fluid. I believe, however, that the 
faculty of keeping in constant touch with a desired 
locality is only exceptionally possessed by dogs, horses, 
and other animals, but that fishes and far roving birds 
are so endowed, I feel certain. The swordfish and the 
tunny voyage to our coast annually from the Medi- 
terranean. Whales undoubtedly roam thousands of 
a and fish generally probably wander as much as 

irds 

Not only do I maintain that many animals have a 
perception of remote and unseen objects, but also of 
each other, and of each other’s mental states. When 
each member of a vast shoal of herring floating upon 
the ocean’s surface simultaneously flicks its tail and 
disappears beneath the surface, the community of ac- 
tion necessarily implies.an instantaneous transmission 
of the impulse, and the same may be said of the aerial 
evolutions of immense flocks of birds. It may be said 
as a possible explanation that every thought or im- 
pulse emanating from the human or animal brain is the 
result of distinctive motions of infinitessimal portions 
of its substance, and that these motions may be trans- 
lated through the ethereal medium, of which they form 
a part. 

oes Mr. Hallock, in his suggestion that animals 
may enjoy an after life, consider all that it implies? 

Shali beast continue to subsist upon beast? Is the 
world to come to be one of ravine and slaughter? 
And if so, what is that world into which death enters, 
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to what else is it a prelude? For myself, I do not be- 
lieve that an animal can project itself into even its 
mundane future. I hold that the morrow never enters 
its consciousness, that it has no anticipatory joys or 
fears. A dog, upon ‘observing evidences of an impend- 
ing outing, may be transported with delight, but his 
emotion is stirred by visible and well recognized pre- 
liminaries. That he ever of himself contemplates such 
outings, or that, like ourselves, he lives in dread or 
inpleasurable anticipation I do not believe, nor that 
the memory of suffering or of gratification in the past 
survives to depress or cheer. This oblivion of the past 
and future is the secret of the animal’s contentment, 
and in this respect his lot is to be envied. That the 
bee does not store up its honey with a consciousness 
of the advantage to be derived has been demonstrated, 
and like the bee the animals cannot confront an ex- 
igency unknown in their experience, their mental equip- 
ment suffices to maintain their species and it, therefore, 
possesses not that of which it has no need. 

Permit me to say a few words in reply to Hermit’s 
further advocacy of his contention that with animals 
parental instruction largely takes the place of inherited 
instinct in fitting their offspring for the battle of life. A 
kitten of proper stock will easily kill a rat of nearly its 
own size, and the nipping of the cervical vertebre of its 
victim may be wholly untaught. Is its feat more re- 
markable than the inherited tendency of a bulldog to pin 
a large animal by the nose, or of a ferret to bite the cere- 
bellum? Some species of wasps paralyze their prey by 
stinging it in certain motor centers, and the insect thus 
disabled affords a store of sustenance for the wasp’s 
growing offspring that slowly devour the crippled crea- 
ture, and thus the juvenile wasp, though abandoned by 
its parents, thrives for weeks upon the living provender 
that is furnished. When, in turn, it becomes mature, it 
seeks the particular insect that its species affects. A 
spider is given a single sting in the central ganglion, a 
cricket is pierced in three different nerve centers, and will 
live in a comatose condition six weeks or more; the great 
Texas spider surviving in such state much longer. Cater- 
pillars are punctured in eight or nine places, and the head 
is also partially crushed. In all these instances an in- 
herited memory is undoubtedly the spring of action. Yet 
with the cat Hermit would probably maintain that it offi- 
ciates at a sort of feline kindergarten, grounding its 
brood in the rudiments of their future acitivities, and that 
without such impartment of parental knowledge the neg- 
lected offspring would perish by reason of their ignorance 
or inaptness. I deny that animals, as a rule, possess in- 
telhligence or reasoning power, because such acquire- 
ment is not necessary to sustain them in their struggle 
for existence. Nature furnished them with an equipment 
just sufficient to maintain their species; with that accom- 
plishment evolution ceases, for the selective causes no 
longer exist. No species of animal depends upon intelli- 
gence in its contention with others; there appear to be no 
factors tending to evolve a reasoning faculty; ergo, it is 
absent. To.my mind, Hermit’s illustrations upon this 
subject carry no more conviction than does his recent 
deduction concerning the position of a cat’s ear, which 
he contends signifies no when flattened and yes when erect 
cr pointed forward. Now a cat, like a horse or dog, will 
retract its auricular appendages when fighting, for such 
projecting portions of its anatomy are readily exposed to 
bites, hence a retracted ear, with various animals, is an 
indubitable sign of displeasure, real or affected. In 
horned animals this expression is absent, for they do not 
bite in their contests. An animal that will invent signs 
for yes and no will not stop at that accomplishment; upon 
such signs must necessarily hinge others, and I think that 
if Hermit had fully studied out his cat’s presumptive 
vocabulary he would have had material for a dictionary 
of substantial proportions, and thereby enabled people to 
express themselves felinely, so to speak. 

A. H. Gouraup. 
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A Snake and His Meal. 


Vancouver, B. C., July 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I inclose a photograph which may be of interest to 
the readers of your natural history colunm. 

While walking along the beach near here with two 
companions, we came across the snake crawling over 
the sand. We started to tease him with a small stick, 
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which appeared to make him very angry. During the 
game we scratched him down the ba ck with the stick, 
upon which he disgorged the fish seen in the fore- 
ground of the picture. We measured the fish, which 
was 5% inches long, and then the snake, which was 
20 inches long, took his photograph and let him go 
to hunt another meal. 

The snake was a common one along our rocky 
shores, black, with gray markings. 

Being a circumstance which one does not witness 
every day, I thought it worthy of record. 

H. G. Breeze. 


All communications intended for Forgst axp Stara should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Tie thease Came Barks 


A Horse belonging to A. M. Locke, of this city, freed 
himself last night from the stables of the late Rev. Solo- 
mon Clark, in Plainfield, and was found in his stall at the 
Smith Car bakery’s stables this morning. Mr. Locke 
was much surprised to find his homesick horse waiti 
for him upon his arrival at the office this morning, a 
though the animal is quite human in nature, yet he did 
not convey any intelligible signs as to the circumstances 
under which he was present. Mr. Locke then telephoned 
to Plainfield to determine whether his sons, Owen and 
Walter, who arrived at Plainfield Sunday afternoon for a 
vacation, were aware of the horse’s departure. But the 
beys were sound asleep and not guilty of the whereabouts 
oi their good beast. Later investigation showed Mr. 
Locke that the horse freed himself during the night, re- 
turning to his home in this city, a distance of twenty 
miles, and never having traveled over the road but once 
before. The horse was in good condition,. unheated and 
without a scratch. This is a very uncommon feat for a 
horse to make in this part of the oreo but in the 
Pacific States freed horses travel seventy-five or a hun- 
dred ues quite often—Hampshire Gazette, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


Furs and Fur-Bearing Animals in Siberia. 

R. T. Greener, United States Commercial Agent, 
Vladivostock, writes: The fur trade in this province is 
in a critical condition. Prices have fallen very much, and 
first-class furs are hard to get. Buyers complain that 
through the action of some English traders a few years 
ago in paying extravagant prices to the natives for furs— 
furs ultimately sold by the buyers at a loss—the regular 


prices were greatly inflated. Hunters complain that fur- 
bearing animals are constantly growing scarcer in 


Siberia. 
Game Bag and Gun. 
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One of Canada’s Huntirg Grounds. 


A NuMBER of the habitations of game have been, from 
time to time, styled “The Sportsman’s Paradise,” and, 
while the accounts of these localities have furnished very 
delightful reading, because of allusions to a great vari- 
ety of game and its easy acquisition, the enjoyment of 
their attractions—as in the case of the Paradise of our 
Sunday School days—is only open to a favored few. 
Time, that is not heavily scored against by each suc- 
ceeding set of sun, and a source of “wherewithal” 
that does not overbearingly demand superintendence, 
are requisites of these remote fabled lands of plenty, 
and, therefore, he who is possessed by manias of hunt- 
ing and fishing, but whose opportunity for indulging 
them is limited to, say, three weeks in each year, and, 
furthermore, who must have some regard for the ’tar- 
nal cost of things, is apt to be at a loss to find a place 
where, during these precious moments of irresponsi- 
bility he, a slave to time and penury, can substitute for 
a bustling city, discordant noises and vitiated air, a 
slumbering forest, an “audible stillness” as (Thoreau 
would term it), a vitalizing atmosphere, and, to boot, 
feel a reasonable certainty of getting a shot at big 
game. 

With the hope of aiding some embryonic or wander- 
ing or dissatisfied sportsman (who may take exception 
to Maine’s new law), to a decision for the coming sea- 
son, either by telling of a retreat that will, or, putting 
it negatively, will not, appeal to him, we call attention 
to that little portion of the large Province of Quebec 
which is almost severed from its moorings by the 
mighty River St. Lawrence and its tributaries, St. 
Maurice and Saguenay; a bit of country as picturesque 
as the views of it from these bordering waters suggest. 
It is made up of as many hills as its acres will accom- 
modate, for no sooner does one subside than another 
rises, in an effort'to form a larger billow, and in be- 
tween them all are energetic “little rivers” or deep 
placid lakes of various sizes and shapes. 

There is no vantage point from which to get ex- 
tended views of this interesting territory, excepting the 
Terrace in Quebec and occasional rises in the road 
leading through its sparsely settled clearings, as one 
drives toward the entrance to its fastnesses, because it 
is almost completely veiled by woods. Therefore re- 
collections of it must be made up of a mental collection 
of such landscapes as are reveald to the traveler when 
he parts the “bush” on arriving at the margin of each 
succeeding lake and imagines himself the discoverer, 
because, seemingly, such seclusive quiet and placidity 
have never been disturbed by the human voice or the 
canoe paddle. 

A wonderfully beautiful and fascinating wilderness, 
and so orderly withal; never a tree or bough falls but 
that it is soon concealed by decorative lichens of har- 
monizing colors; the occasional gaunt and spectral 
arms of a dead tree are gracefully festooned by waving 
gray mosses, and the shores of the lakes are bordered 
so evenly by the vigorous growth of stately fur trees 
that “waste land” is certainly a misnomer. 

No landscape gardener ever produced such effects as 
these, and in recognition of the rare beauty of this 
section of country, the Canadian Government has set 
apart a tract of 2,500 square miles, naming it Lauren- 
tides National Park, with the same object as the Al- 
gonquin Park of the Province of Ontario and the Yel- 
lowstone Park of the United States, viz.: the preserva- 
tion of game and forests. Adjacent to the Laurentides 
Park are very many miles of a similar er, some 
sections of which, occasionally as large as the park 
itself, are leased by the Government to incorporated 
fish and game clubs, and this co-operation between the 
Government and clubs results in a huge game game preserve 
under systematic and thorough pease which is open to 
any licensed sportsman, ee sea- 
ho complies with the 8 require- 
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ments or procures admission into a club’s territory. 

So, having provided himself with the “open sesame” 
to the park, to a club preserve or to the unclaimed 
country nearby, a sportsman may, in the evening of the 
second day after leaving New York City, sup on trout 
and sleep under blankets on the edge of a hunting 
ground combinedly as convenient, promising and inex- 
pensive as can be pointed out on the map of North 
America. * 


Owing to the density of the forest hereabouts, it 
would seem to be impossible to deplete the trout or 
exterminate the animals and game birds that are in- 
digenous to this latitude, even though no protection 
were accorded them; and, since there are protective 
laws, and since they are now enforced with such perse- 
verance and rigor as ‘never before, there is bound to 
be an increase of fishes, beasts and birds. 

A descendant of the Huron tribe of Indians, who has 
trapped in this vicinity for over forty years, said last 
autumn that his two months’ visit of the preceding 
winter yielded him over fifty pelts of the bear, otter 
and marten. Of moose and caribou he saw many, and 
their wanderings at that season of the year often ex- 
tend to the bordering settlements. > 

The timber has never been cut or btrned, and when 
the loud report of a falling tree reverberate through the 
forest, causing the browsing animals to lift their heads 
and the hunter to pause and listen with wonderment, it 
is because it was ripe in years and had precisely ful- 
filled its lawful functions. They lie as they have fallen, 
frequently forming stiff hurdles for weary legs and 
sometimes an abatis, soon to be covered by a pall of 
the beautiful fungi. 

To come upon the alert animals unawares, while scal- 
ing these breastworks, is too much to expect, and 


therefore the only way to get within rifle range is by, 


visiting the lakes or an occasional marsh, where the 
water-loving beasts disport themselves while browsing 
on the bordering grasses or overhanging shrubs. 

The hunter doesn’t have things all his own way, and 
this uncertainty only serves to intensify his interest and 
magnify his success. A man versed in woodcraft has 
been known to have gone into these woods for five 
successive years without securing a head, notwith- 
standing the fact that many men with less experience, 
and some with none, have brought out prizes from the 
same vicinity in each of these seasons. Inexperienced 
men sometimes accomplish surprising results because 
of their greater caution and a more explicit reliance 
upon instinct when hunting. There was a young fellow 
down in Maine some years ago who was so green in 
experience that he did not shoot at a swiftly running 
deer because he “expected it to break its neck at any 
minute.” He excited mirth among the older sports- 
men when he would begin still-hunting the moment 
he passed from the shadow of the camp, and yet at the 
end of their respective visits the tenderfoot had 
bagged more game than any other member of the party. 

In the section of country under discussion discour- 
agement is averted by the probable appearance of fresh 
signs of the moose or caribou in the mornings within 
short distances of the camp, and at frequent intervals 
during a day’s travel on the portages and around the 
lake shores. The reading of these marks on the soft 
vegetable mould is exceedingly interesting, as every 
woods lover knows, and to have as an associate a guide 
who is a very Indian and always aware of a recent dis- 
turbance of the surface soil, quick to detect the cause 
as well as the why and wherefore of it, adds much to 
one’s enjoyment of a day’s hunt or journey. For in- 
stance, a moose track entered the “road” we traveled 
one day last autumn; it was the mark of a young ani- 
mal, and he had the start of us by almost two days— 
so the signs told us. Ere long the boot print of a 
hunter, with guides in mocassins, also entered the path, 
and their imprints were just about the same age as 
those of the animal; but probably the latter was in ad- 
vance, because the scent of the men’s tracks might have 
driven him from the line of march. For possibly two 
miles these footprints of men and beast commingled, 
and we actually entered into the spirit of the chase, so 
clearly could we imagine the eagerness of the hunter’s 
desire. The trail led us to a lake, where we took to 
our canoe, and fifty yards from the place of embarka- 
tion, on a little point of land, lay the carcass of a young 
bull moose, with a bullet hole over the heart. His 
tracks in the sand of the shallow arm of the lake showed 
where he had halted to browse, and he was probably so 
engaged when the hunter hove into sight. They saw 
each other, and as the moose reached the shore line, 
= well-aimed shot laid him low and the story was 
to 


With the fisherman visitor there is but one uncer- 
tainty—that of the size of the trout. He may have his 
flies besieged by fingerlings, which sometimes welcome 
the decorated hook in schools and with surprising gym- 
nastic performances, or he may land the “busting” 
five-pounder. Throughout this neighborhood the trout 
seem to have almost exclusive possession of the waters; 
and while they afford much better sport in June, July 
and August, they still take the fly quite freely in Sep- 
tember, and may be confidently relied upon by the 
hunter for food. 


Partridges, so called, of both varieties, are plentiful, 
and, like the trout, may always be taken into account 
when preparing the provision list. 

Ducks frequently cross the line of travel, usually in 
trios, for some reason or other; but several independent 
groups are frequently found on the same body of water. 
The ground rises sharply from the lake shores, and as 
these elevations are very much increased by the sur- 
mounting fir trees, the ducks must make three com- 
plete circumnavigations of any small lake before at- 
taining a sufficient elevation to clear the obstructions, 
and the man with a shotgun gets fine sport. 

The French-Canadian guides differ in several ways 
from any others. They are not, generally speaking, 


such astute hunters as those of Maine and the Adiron- 
dacks, and who could expect them to be after seeing 
the loads they shoulder? They are more of the nature 
d their 
T day. 


y is on that basis, a 
[hey carry no weapons 


of coureurs des bois, 
dollar and a quarter 





unless the hunting knife and ax may be so called, and 
this fact serves to concentrate their interest in the 
sportsman’s opportunities. When hunting on their 
own account they use antiquated “ram-shackle” fire- 
arms that are a ménace to every living thing in sight. 
They hold the weapon in a manner calculated to save 
as many fingers as possible when the explosion comes, 
and invariably, even at the risk of losing a shot, cross 
themselves before pulling the trigger. They will guide 
you to lakes containing many fish or the-larger fish, as 
you prefer, or to the well-known feeding grounds of 
game, and will there await developments with a keen 
interest. 

It is only an occasional guide who will venture from 
the blazed trails to find a new lake in unexplored terri- 
tory, where the scerit of human kind has never awaken- 
ed dread ‘in the senses of the neighboring animals. 
They have enviable. dispositions, are devout, abstem- 
ious, possessed of wonderful endurance, and are so 
generally satisfactory~ that one feels a hesitancy in 
meddling with their private affairs by asking them to 
bathe, even when they, in time, arrive at a parlous 
stage of gameness. It is not at all surprising that the 
juvenile and fastidious hunter should have shown signs 
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of indignation when his guide, in a characteristically 
meek and impersonal manner, diagnosed the escape of 
the game, “because dey smells you.” Another weak- 
ness of these individuals is the ceaseless clatter of their 
Kiench tongues when off duty and in a group. They 
must repeat themselves many times, for surely there 
are not etiough subjects of conversation under heaven 
to supply these fellows with material for a two weeks’ 
campaign. One loses patience with their garrulity. 
The visitor to this part of the world can take things 
easy if he chooses and gain in avoirdupois, or he can 
cover more territory and on departure from the forest 
be in a physical condition that would win the approval 
of a football coach. In either case, if he becomes pos- 
sessed of the placid and careless spirit of the woods, he 
will readily excuse the return to savagery of Darwin’s 
supposed reclaimed Patagonians, for even after a brief 
period of complete freedom from irritation and care, 
spent in the rare atmosphere of these Laurentian hills, 
dressed and shod with almost barbaric simplicity and 
comfort, a feeling of rebellion accompanies a return to 
the centers of trade and the prescribed uniform of ad- 
vanced civilization. Lippincott. 
BALTIMORE, 


How I Got My First Antelope. 


In the fall of 1886 I visited a friend in one of the 
extreme western counties of Kansas. The surrounding 
country was then new, having received its first settlers 
the year before, and it was no uncommon sight to see 
antelope roaming about. However, I was not favored 
with a sight of any until one evening, when I got into 
a buggy with my friend Max to go over eastward on 
business. 

I took my gun, hoping to see some game. The 
sun was not high, and Max drove rapidly that we 
might get back before dark. After we had gone per- 
hapes three miles, Max called my attention to some 
moving objects ahead of us, and on the opposite side 
of what seemed to be a deep and wide gorge in the 
plain. The objects were mere specks to us, and I at 
once suggested that probably we were looking at 
nothing more uncommon than some settler’s barnyard 
fowl. 

However, as we came nearer our hens began to 
change in appearance, and on coming still nearer, “It is 
antelope!” cries Max. ; i 

“Why, yes,” I answer, “why did we not think of 
that before?” And I grasp my Winchester and raising 
the rear sight am ready for a long shot. But when I 
look up, the antelope have passed from sight, for we 
are going down into a gorge which runs at an angle 
with and opens into the very one in which we now sus- 
pect the antelope are grazing. In the angle between 
the two gorges is a high ridge which Max thinks I 
had best climb, for being once at its top, my view will 
command all shooting range. Max will stay where he 
is with the buggy until he hears my firing, when he is 
to drive rapidly around the foot of the ridge. : 

I become very much excited. Game like this is a 
new and heretofore entirely unseen thing to me. Eag- 
erly I climb that ridge, and nearing its top, get down 
on my hands and knees, trailing my gun as best I can. 
Soon I am at a point from which, peeping over, I can 
view the whole width of the gorge and its length for 
a great distance. 

But I do not need to look far, for just down below 
me and not over three-fourths of a city block away 
from me, and in clear, open sight and grazing quietly, 
are the antelope—seven of them—beautiful creatures 





they are! I can see their eyes distinctly and can_al- 
most hear them browse the grass so close are they to 
me. But I am crouching close to the ground and do 
not dare to rise, even to a sitting posture, lest I 
frighten the shy creatures. They do not scent me even 
now, for the wind, fortunately, is coming from them to 
me, nor are they likely to see me if I am careful, for 
I am between them and the setting sun. I am afraid 
to attempt a shot from here, and looking about for a 
better position, I notice a large boulder—one about 
the size of a large dry goods box—sticking itself out 
of the ground on down the slope toward the antelope 
perhaps half way. If only I can get behind that rock! 
Then surely my dreams will come true, for I can rest 
my rifle on its top and take more certain aim. Be- 
sides, I will then be much closer to the game. But to 
attempt to reach it! Ah, there’s the rub! But I must 
do something for Max is waiting and will not wait 
long. Hugging my rifle close in my arms I cautiously 
lie down on the ridge and slowly begin to roll toward 
that rock, pausing after each turn of the wheel to 
make sure that the antelope have not sighted me. 

After a great many turns and pauses I exult to find 
myself screened behind that rock. Getting to my feet 
I lay my rifle across its top and begin casting about 
for the finest looking antelope. But I am unable to find 
any difference. All are equally plump. 

I sight my gun now at one and now at another. 
Here is one with its head toward me. Ah, how nicely 
I could pink him between the eyes! But as I have 
heard old hunters say that behind the left foreleg is 
the surest spot, I shall wait until one places himself 
in position. Of course, when I shoot the game will be 
mine! No doubt of that! And I glance about for a 
buggy-way to the place where presently my quarry 
shall lie. I feel no mistrust of my splendid rifle. Just 
yesterday I shot several ducks at long distances and 
missed not once. And, besides, it was offhand; now I~ 
have a rest. When I shoot and kill one of these beauti- 
ful creatures I shall yet, have fifteen shots in my maga- 
zine, and most certainly they will not all go amiss 
as the game scampers away! 

Now! See! There is one in position! Quickly I 
take sight! “Spang!” goes my rifle, and “phiff!” the 
ball flicks the dust over and beyond where the antelope 
stood. But the antelope and all its companions are 
bounding, bunched, up the gorge. Rapidly I fire again 
and again as they leap away, until all my loads are 
gone. And I stand dumbfounded at the result: Not 
an antelope, dead or wounded! 

Dumbfounded, now I look at my gun, and now at the 
antelope, as they stand away across yonder on that 
high ground and gaze back at me, until Max, having 
heard my shots, comes driving up the gorge. 

“Well!” he says, “how many?” 

“None!” I answer, in desperation. “I overshot.” 

“Look here,” he replied, “how are your gun sights?” 

Then it flashed over me. I had forgotten to lower 
the rear sight of the rifle after having raised it for a 
long-distance shot as we came down in the buggy. 

Then I felt as if I had not tasted food for six months 
and that probably I would never again get my stomach 
in condition. Wm. J. Beck. 

Cotumats, Ind, 


About Golden Plover. 


Omaua, Neb.—I made mention in a previous letter 
of the wild ducks’ nests found by Dexter L. Thomas 
on his ranch out in Garfield county a few weeks ago, 
and of the fact that Mr. Thomas stated that there were 
more birds breeding this season along the lowlands of 
the Loup than were ever known before. Yesterday 
J. D.. Brayton, president of the Rock County Bank, 
at Bassett, this State, was in my office, and he re- 
marked that hundreds of ducks, including canvasbacks, 
redheads, mallards and about all of our common 
spring and autumn visitors but the bluebill, had bred 
about the big rice lakes below Bassett. He said that 
nothing like it was ever known in that vicinity before 
and that the citizens of the town drove down there fre- 
quently just to watch the birds. Mr. Brayton is a true 
sportsman, and there are many more like him in his 
thriving little city, and the nesting birds spoken of 
were religiously guarded from molestation. Bassett 
is also the home of Judge J. J. Carlin, probably the 
best posted naturalist and sportsman in the State. The 
Judge has made it his personal business to see that the 
game of Rock county is not unlawfully disturbed, and 
the consequetice is that there is no county in the State 
where chicken and quail are so plentiful. 

In talking over the nesting ducks, Mr. Brayton said 
that he accounted for the selection of that locality by 
the birds, the cold, backward spring and the tremen- 
dous floods which had existed all through the West, 
as well as by the natural advantages for breeding pur- 
poses the lake-starred plateau below Bassett affords. 
He also said that several upland plovers’ nests had been 
discovered on the sloping hillsides along the Sunflower, 
and that an unusual number of golden plover haunted 
the region this spring. It might not be amiss to state 
that Garfield and Rock counties are adjacent and that 
they have always been the center of the most prolific 
game region of the State. Some of the lakes also fur- 
nish good sport for the wielders of the split bamboo 
and lancewood, black bass abounding plentifully. 

Speaking about the golden plover, the bird is ex- 
tremely rare out here now, but in the old days when I 
first came to Omaha they were almost as plentiful as 
the little grass sandpipers. Occasionally in the early 
autumn some one reports having seen a small bunch of 
the birds, here, there or somewhere else, but seldom is 
a gunner encountered who has made a kill, even of a 
single bird. : 

Twelve or fourteen years ago there was little sport 
more interesting or more certain to be rewarded with 
a good bag than the shooting of this grand little game 
bird down at Percival or Bigelow, or up at Bancroft 
or Pendor, or even within an easy walk of Omaha it- 
self, when he visited the broad pastures and plowed 
fields to the west of us in the early fall. In those 
days, too, he filled what would have been without hin 
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a monotonous gap in the sport with the gun. The 
tinkling triplet of the upland rey had died away 
in the far South; the quack of the mallard and the 
auh-unk of the goose had not yet awakened the echoes 
on the marshes, and the open season on quail had not 
yet arrived, while the jacks were yet loafing in the 
well tempered airs of the Dakotas at the time this 
little mottled beauty put in an appearance. 

The golden plover used to be familiar here for only 
about three weeks of September, when the fringed 
gentian had not yet folded its azure petals, and the 
high yellow disks of the moccasin still lit up the slant- 
ing hillsides, the pink and white of the wild morning 
glory yet dotted the dusty prairie grasses and splotches 
of gold and scarlet were encroaching upon the water 
maple’s involucrum. That was when the golden plover 
came down from the north and falling upon our 
eceans of freshly plowed ground, gorged himself to 
bursting. 


The Nebraska gunner used to call the golden plover 
prairie pigeon, and the earlier rancher knew them only 
as rain birds. Many sportsmen, too, confounded the 
bird with the dowitcher, or better still, the Eskimo cur- 
lew, which species almost invariably came down here 
together, not in intermingling flocks, but simultane- 
ously, after the newly upturned winter wheat fields had 
been soaked by the summer rains. 

I will never forget a shoot I had on golden plover 
with A. H. Penrose, Johnny Hardin and Billy Town- 
send, all of the old shooting goods house of Penrose 
& Hardin, down near McPaul, over the river, in Sep- 
tember, 1887. With Dr. Caples, lamented, we got sta- 
tioned on the margin of a big broken field, from which 
we had jum a slather of birds early in the morn- 
ing, and had but a short time to await their return. — 

Way up in the sunlit dome they came, sometimes in 
long, dotted lines or wedge-shaped masses, like bluc- 
bills on the river, now in ragged array, again abreast 
as evenly as marching infantry. Over the distant tim- 
ber, where the cottonwood and the elm were yellowing, 
out over the intervening pastures where the rust was 
upon the cattle-cropped grass, where the bright gold 
of the yellowhammer’s underwing flashed and gleamed, 
as the crimson-crested harvester hopped after the 
scurrying -crickets, or when with querulous cackle he 
darted back spasmodically among the cottonwoods. 

There they come now, I really believe, anyway, when 
I close my eyes it seems so—a long line of softly 
trilling whistlers, a line of swiftly cleaving wisps of 
gray and white and black, tinged with a golden bronze, 
and it matters not how they come, high up in the 
hazy winds, or low along the ground; their sweet little 
voices are always in the air, and how murderous man 
could empty volleys of shot into their ranks 1s some- 
thing really to marvel at. But we did it, that September 
day, over and over again, and thought nothing of it, 
save to glory in the bag we were piling up. 

There was not much need of a blind in shooting 
plover in those days, a few stalks of the sunflower 
stuck in the yielding soil, a bunch of tumble weed or 
low place in the ground, for in answer to their call, 
which is easily imitated, they would come on in to us 
with a rush. Hardin and I were at the lower end of 
the field and both hid behind a single bush of redden 
sumach, which John had cut with his jackknife and 
stuck in the soft ground. In two hours’ shooting we 
killed more birds than can be killed to-day in any 
region in the world in a week. Penrose and Townsend 
also had the same kind, although they were way across 
at the head of the big field and seldom got a crack 
at the same flocks that came in to us. 

Hallowed September day, will thy like ever re- 
turn? When and where can I once again see such a 
flying medley of black and gray, and brown and gold 
and white, jet black feet and bills, and tawny tails 
barred with ash? Where and when will my strained 
hearing once more catch that sweet tremolo, so plain- 
tive and mournfully soft? 

It will soon be September again down there at Mc- 
Paul—and the early autumn sun will shine as sooth- 
ingly from the smoky sky as it did on that day six- 
teen years ago; bright will be the gold of the flicker’s 
wing, and the lapis lazuli of the lingering lobelia and 
the yellow disk and purplish rays of the aster will 
shine across the jet of the winter wheat, on whose 
borders the fluffy golden rod tinges the gray rag weed 
just as it did sixteen years ago; but there will be no 
long lines of brown and white and black, with flashes 
of bronze and gold, no soft, sweet and tingling unison 
of speckled throats, no lovely little feathered meteors 
of the hazy atmosphere over cottonwoods’ top, over 
the close browsed pastures and odorous upturned 
loam. The golden rod, the poppy, the gentian and 
moccasin will be there, but no golden plover. 

Sanpy GRISWOLD. 


Samoa ‘Uma. 


Samoa ‘UMA: Wuere Lire 1s Dirrerent. By Liewella 
Pierce Churchill. New York: Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co., $1.00. 


It is not the usual picture of Samoa which one finds 
in these pages. Mrs. Churchill is convinced that the 
islands were never worth the price “always exacted from 
every one who sought to do some good for the island 
kingdom.” The Samoans “are greedy and grasping, 
puffed up with a sense of their own importance, untruth- 
iul and never to be relied upon,” and the privations and 
discomforts of living in the islands are, to a European or 
American, well-nigh insupportable. The author has had 
ample opportunity to study the matter. She knows her 
subject; she is a keen observer, and her views are entitled 
to respect. Despite her unfavorable depiction of Samoan 
life and character, she has written'a most readable book. 
Gossipy and familiar in diction, it is yet thoughtful and 
instructive in substance, and it furnishes a most vivid, 
if not wholly etsng, picture of the archi: . It-is 
not easy to lay down the book once one hag fairly started 


on its perusal.—New York Independent. 
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The Fall Shooting Season. 


Curcaco, Ill, Aug. 8—Inquiries begin to come to 
hand for shooting localities for ducks and chickens this 
I last week mentioned in these columns those 
counties in Minnesota which bid fair to be most at-_ 
tractive to the prairie chicken shooter. In addition to 
this district in Minnesota, there will be a very consid- 
erable shooting area in both the Dakotas this season. 
It is true these Western States are settling up very 
much, but when all is said and done, there is a lot of 
open country still left in North and South Dakota. It 
is hard to patrol and protect these great open stretches, 
and without question the game laws are not and can- 
not be fully enforced all over so great a stretch of 
country; yet none the less the sentiment in favor of the 
laws has notably increased within the last few years, 
and the enforcement in the way of seizures, confisca- 
tion, etc., in some of the shipping centers has done 
very much toward teaching the useful fact that the 
game law is not intended as an absolute dead letter. 
Therefore, so far from the prairie chicken being an 
extinct game bird, it is the case that there will be very 
good shooting indeed over a large stretch of country 
in Minnesota and in the Dakotas, preferably from 50 
to 100 miles west of the eastern line of the latter 
States. 

In Illinois we are in the doldrums. Our trapshoot- 
ing is a thing of the past: We have a close season of 
years on the prairie chicken, and the Illinois law makes 
it necessary for every fellow to go and see the man 
before he can take out his gun. Fhis is a state of af- 
fairs a bit annoying and not altogether welcome to a 
great many of our shooters. Welcome or not, how- 
ever, we have to take our medicine; and if we don’t 


want to wait for the quail season or don’t want to pay . 


a resident license, we can pay a non-resident license in 
some other State, of a good deal more formidable 
proportions, and take our chances with the increasing 
tide of sportsmen’s traffic which goes into the North- 
west. 

Wisconsin is a State which should not be overlooked 
by the prairie chicken shooter. Berlin, Babcock, 
Necedah, Horicon and a great many points in the 
lower or prairie part of the State to the west of the 
above-named localities, will turn out a few days’ shoot- 
ing. Waushara county ought not to be overlooked. 
Wild Rose, Wautoma, Princeton and other points 
which can be reached easily, touch the country lying 
to the east of these localities between the Northwestern 
and the Wisconsin Central railroads. This is a sandy, 
rolling country, not very closely farmed, with some 
marshes and a considerable growth of buckwheat. I 
don’t think this district is as good as that around Bab- 
cock and Necedah, but know of one man who killed 
between 150 and 200 chickens and grouse last fall in 
Waushara county. 

Indiana can be marked off the map as a chicken 
country, pure and simple, and its stiff license law would 
bar most Chicago shooters, even were there very many 
prairie chickens left in that State. Iowa has some 
birds in the northwestern portions, but it is believed 
from general reports that the wet weather has rather 
damaged the chicken crop in northern Iowa and south- 
ern Minnesota. 

It is a little early yet to talk about the quail crop. 
Last year reports were decidedly discouraging in the 
upper parts of Illinois, and it is not the case that any 
large breeding stock went over. If the prevailing wet 
weather has made it hard for the quails as well as the 
prairie chickens, then it would seem that we are not to 
have a very keen season in quail shooting this coming 
fall. Quails, however, do not drown out as readily as 
the prairie chickens, and, moreover, they have a myste- 
rious way of disappearing and increasing without any 
apparent reason therefor; so that, perhaps, after all, 
we may see Bob White with us again this autumn. 


Tamarack Lake District, 


A friend of mine much interested in duck shooting, 
got some advice from Warden Matthews at St. Paul 
last week which may be useful to others who would 
like to know where they can get fairly good duck 
shooting this fall. Mr. Matthews gave Tamarack Lake, 
in Otter Tail county, as a likely tip, qualifying it with 
the remark, whose justice will be appreciated by all 
duck shooters, that it is impossible to tell exactly when 
the ducks will be found in any given locality or in what 
numbers. 

Nine years ago Tamarack Lake was one of the best 
mallard waters in the Northwest, and numbers of Chi- 
cagoans made annual expeditions to its shores, the 
drive from Detroit being then something like twenty 
miles or twenty-five miles. The shooting there was 
ruined by two market shooters by the names of Griggs 
and Penniman, who hammered that district mercilessly 
for a season or more. These men, according to my 
friend, who formerly shot there, had eighteen blinds in 
different parts of the lake. These blinds were built 
snugly with rushes, and were entirely covered over. 
When the shooters were operating in the blind they 
had out a large flock of decoys, and each man usually 
had a couple of guns. As the blind was covered over, 
the shooting was usually done after the birds had 
bunched in the water or just above the decoys. My in- 
formant, who was shooting with friends in Big Rice 
Lake, a few miles away, said that he could hear the 
boom-boom! of the market shooters’ guns nearly all 
day long. They killed a great many thou s of 
dozens of mallards, so many that they had a team con- 
tinually on the road taking out their shipments. These 
market shooters both very famous in their way, and 
perhaps pene gene fellows enough in their way, though 
their lights did not lead them as ours do, formerly shot 
at Preston Lake, South Dakota, once also a very fa- 
mous ducking ground. ° went back to the Preston 
Lake country after leaving Tamarack Lake, in Minne- 
sota. They killed so enormous an amount of ducks 
at Tamaratk Lake that citizens of Detroit, under the 


leadership of a newspaper man, whose name, I think, 





was Hamilton, invited them to leave the country, and 
couched the invitation in such terms that the shooters 
concluded it wise to depart. Of course this sort of 
slaughter would be impossible under the 25-birds’-a-day 
clause of the Minnesota law; but the above is not a bad 
sort of tip as a method of solving the problem of ex- 
cessive shooting. At‘any rate, that is the way it was 
solved on this once famous mallard water some years 
ago. 

Following up the Otter Tail, above Tamarack Lake, 
one comes to Flat Lake, which, in the opinion of the 
Indians, a few years agyo, was better than Tamarack 
Lake. My friend, Mr. Wells, of this city, who was 
formerly familiar with that district, says that it is as 
good a place for a fall trip as any he ever saw. If it 
be the case, as Mr. Matthews now thinks, that this lake 
is taking on some of its old abundance in wild fowl, it 
is questionable whether a better locality could be found 
for a ducking trip, and one ought to be reasonably 
sure, at any time after the northern flight is down, of 
getting his legal or personal limit without much 
trouble. 

There is good shooting in the Mille Lacs region, also 
of Minnesota, and there is good duck shooting to be 
had out of Bemidji. I heard of one party who killed 
a couple of thousand ducks in the Mille Lacs district 
last fall. 

All in all there is no occasion for the sportsmen of 
the Middle West to despair. There will be as many 
birds, both ducks and chickens, in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and Wisconsin this fall as there were last 
year. Granted a good chicken dog and a couple of 
weeks of time, one ought to be able to make a trip 
very much worth while. 


Ask the Warden, 


There is one phase of the work of a State game 
warden which, it seems to me, might well be empha- 
sized, and which I have never seen mentioned in any 
quarter. The State game warden, by virtue of his posi- 
tion is, or ought to be, the very man best posted on 
the game supply. If he doesn’t know where the shoot- 
ing is, then he isn’t the kind of game warden he ought 
to be. If he does know, and if he is a sportsman, as 
a game warden ought to be, then he ought not to be 
unwilling to tell fellow sportsmen where the good 
shooting places are. If he represents a State which has 
a non-resident license law, he would seem to be all 
the more bound by several motives, to make public such 
information upon request. Naturally he wants to col- 
lect non-resident licenses to help him in his own State 
work. He can collect all the more of these if he can 
give some fair assurance to non-residents that their 
visits to the shooting country will not be in vain. 
Heretofore sportsmen have looked very largely to the 
sportsmen’s papers for tips of shooting localities, etc. 
The papers do their best, but after all they are not 
wholly infallible and cannot, by the nature of their 
calling, be so well posted upon all localities as is the 
man at the center of shooting affairs in any given State. 
Time and again I send inquiries to Executive Agent 
Sam F. Fullerton, at St. Paul, Minn., because I know 
him to be thoroughly well posted in all the shooting 
and fishing localities of his State, and have never 
found him otherwise than ready to give assistance by 
way of detailed information. This entails extra work 
on the official, but it is work which, it seems to me, is 
not wholly in vain. The non-resident who goes into 
another State to shoot ought not to feel a grudge 
against that State, or the warden of that State, be- 
cause he pays for the privilege of shooting. He ought 
not to pass the warden by. In a great many instances 
it would be of decided benefit if, when he put up his 
money he established nice personal relations with the 
very man in the whole State who could be most imme- 
diately useful to him by his advice. Maybe I am mak- 
ing Sam Fullerton and other able and obliging State 
wardens a lot of trouble by this suggestion, but at the 
same time I do think that this is something which 
might well be remembered by the State warden of any 
State whose abundance of game invites non-resident 
sportsmen’s travel. 


Speaking of Licenses, 


Speaking of licenses, it was an odd thing that hap- 
pened down at Ottawa, IIl., a few days ago. A young 
man of the town of Noble was contemplating marriage 
with a young lady of that neighborhood and ap- 
proached the clerk with the purpose of securing the 
necessary license. At that moment the aforesaid clerk 
was making out a hunting license for an applicant. As 
the bashful bridegroom was somewhat rattled anyhow, 
he did not specify just what kind of a license he wanted, 
and the clerk made him out a hunting license on gen- 
eral principles. This the applicant thrust into his pocket 
and hastened awy. The arrangements proceeded as 
usual in such circumstances, up to the time when the 
clergyman demanded the license. When he told the 
bridegroom that a hunting license would not do under 
such conditions there was something of a situation. 


Grizzlies, 


A hurried letter from Jack Monroe, just out of the 
mountains from a bear hunt with the party of Mr. 
Pinchot, states that they were fortunate in ing two 
or three nice grizzlies in at their baits, and Pinte that 
the trip was a pleasant one and successful, as is usually 
the case when one goes out with Jack Monroe. 


Old-Time Duck Shooter. 


Mr. J. Swam, of Saperton, B. C., writes: “In reading 
the Forest anp Stream I frequently come across remarks 
about old age preventing some of us from enjoying our- 
selves afield as we formerly did, so I thought I would for- 
ward to you the accompanying description of an awful 
— which may be held out before the ere on 
awful example is mentioned in a newspaper clipping from 
Lundyville, Manitoba, in the following terms: 

“The oldest man in Manitoba, John McNabb, of this 
hundred and 


one second bi y to- 
day, and is loo forward eagerly to the fall, when he 
expects to enjoy his customary sport of duck hunting. 
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Mr. McNabb was born in Kildonan, and is of Scotch 
parentage. - He has been a user of tobacco from his youth, 
and believes the constant use of the weed has tended to 
lengthen rather than to shorten his life. He has spent the 
greater part of his life out of doors, having made more 
than fifty voyages from Winnipeg to York Factory in the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company.” 
E. Houcu. 


Asuianp Biock, Chicago, IIl. 


é j * 
Uncle Doc’s Hammerless. 

“Tuese yer hammerless guns seem all the go now,” said 
Uncle Doc, “but they were small pertaters to the ham- 
merless I had one afternoon when I was a boy. Ever 
seen the old Queen’s arm I got?” _ 

Most of us had. Up at his farm that slopes down to 
the Little Miami we had seen an unusually long old 
smoothbore which had, in Doc’s father’s time, been fitted 
with a percussion lock and shortened by a foot or so, and 
still had barrel to spare. , é 

After satisfying himself that we were acquainted with 
the gun, he continued: “I used to _ school the spring 
term to help daddy on the farm; but these younger chaps 
like George [George was sixty-eight last birthda 
had to keep on for they wasn’t any use and rather in the 
road at home, and they sent ’em to school to keep ’em 
out of devilment. One afternoon we wan’t very busy, 
dad said I could go out and get some squirrels; and I 
took the old gun and fixin’s and went down through the 
woods. As Tencocd the old stone schoolhouse I could 
see the little folks in there all looking as though they'd 
rather be most anywhere else. I couldn’t blame ’em for 
wantin’ to be out in the woods like I was, and pretty soon 
here come George. He’d spied me and ast the teacher to 
‘go out,’ and he went with me; didn’t go to school any 
more that afternoon. 

“George, do you remember how I’d let you shoot when 
we could get a rest shot at a squirrel? . 

“We'd got a right fair bunch before that dad-burned old 
lock got out o’ kelter, and I couldn’t conger her up ’thout 
a file; so I took her off and there I had a genuine ham- 
merless—the first one ever shot in these parts. _ ' 

“How’d I shoot? W’y, I had an allfired big jackknife 
and I opened it up and gave it to Georgy; and when I'd 
get a squirrel to sit fer his picter, I’d get rest side of a 
tree and aim, hold steady and duck my head down and 
say ‘Ready,’ and George’d hit the cap a clip with the 
handle of the knife, and I most always got my squirrel. 
George’d hold one hand up in front of his face fer fear 
of cap or powder ’fore he’d crack her. 

“No, George, I won’t forget about the pheasant. We'd 
hunted down across Harner’s Run and back of Cedar 
Banks. George he saw a bunch up on a lim’ and showed 
me. I says, ‘Don’t say a word or look that way. It’s a 
pheasant,’ and I walked him off another direction till we 
came to a leanin’ tree and I got a good rest and a good 
sight and says, ‘Ready,’ and he cracked down on the old 
gun barrel, missin’ the cap entirely. ‘Durn yer picters’ 
says I, ‘why don’t you hit her.’ I was gittin’ nervous, 
and I guess he was, too, fer he missed her agin. ‘Dad- 
burn ye! can’t ye hit her?’ I got another sight on the 
bunch, an’ more by accident than anything else he hit the 
cap. 

Yes, we got the pheasant, fer I hadn’t been sightin’ 
at his head Tike I did at the squirrels. I shot at the 
biggest bunch that time; and I tell ye, boys, I believe 





me ’n George and my old hammerless got the last © 


pheasant-in these parts at that shot. I never heard o’ 
one since.” 

And here George put in: “I tell you, Doc, it just made 
me sick to have to go home without any of those squir- 
rels; but I knowed if I did dad’d lick me fer playin’ 


hookey from school.” FIFI. 


More About Game Preserves. 


I wouLp recommend to the careful reading of Mr. 

William H. Avis the following sentence from the pen 
of Didymus, who, in referring to the conversion of our 
wild forest lands into big private game preserves, says, 
“I also assert that it is foolish in policy, as it arouses 
bitter animosities, and the spirit of revenge which it in- 
cites is not in the interest of the owner or the preserva- 
tion of the forests, as the recent incendiary fires suffi- 
ciently proves.” 
. This puts the whole case in a nutshell, and as “the 
sentiment is sound, because it is built upon the founda- 
tion of truth,” it may possibly convince Mr. Avis that 
there are two sides to this game preserve question, as 
well as to most other questions, and that those who 
have dared to differ with him as to the wisdom of his 
method of forest, fish and game preservation, are not 
meqeeeneys hypocrites, envious souls, or haters of the 
rich, 

I do not agree with those who think the private 
game preserve is necessary to preserve fish and game 
for future generations. If preserves are necessary let 
them be State or national preserves, and let everybody 
stand upon an equal footing with respect to them. 

But as far as I am able to judge, preserves of any 
sort are not a necessity in the Adirondacks, where 
game of all kinds is more than holding its own. Our 
game laws, which are made better and still better, and 
more stringent as occasion demands, shows that the 
people are alive to the subject of game preservation, 
and need no help from the private preserve owner. At 
the same time there is no objection to that class of 
preserves that are built up out of lands which were 
originally barren of game and fish, which are stocked 
at the owner’s expense, and which are used to propa- 
gate game and fish with the ultimate object of in- 
creasing the general supply. The owners of such pre- 
serves are philanthropists, who deserve, and who gen- 
erally receive the heartfelt thanks of their countrymen. 
The objection is to the grabbing of vast tracts of wild 
forests and waters which are well stocked with game 
and fish, by persons who have no other thought or in- 
tent than to exclude others from enjoyments which they 
want exclusively for themselves. 

There is no parallel between such preserve owners 





and the farmer who posts farm lands. In the case of 
the farmer the posting is done in comparatively thickly 
settled districts to preserve his crops, fences and stock 
from injury. Then it is a matter of record that the 
farmer almost invariably grants the privilege of shoot- 
ing and fishing on his lands to those who ask for, and 
who do not abuse the privilege. In the exceptional 
cases where the farmer arbitrarily excludes everybody, 
he has been denounced in unmeasured terms and has 
found no Avis to defend his action. If we apply Mr. 
Avis’ system of reasoning in making a deduction from 
this fact, we much reach the conclusion that the farmer 
is not defended because he is poor, and that these 
preserve owners are defended because they are rich. 

Who ever heard of one of these preserve owners 
granting the privilege of shooting and fishing in his 
preserve to all applicants on the condition that they 
behave themselves like gentlemen? Why the mere ask- 
ing for such privilege would be resented as an imper- 
tinence. It is this difference between the farmer and the 
preserve owner that causes all the bitterness against 
the preserve owner, while there is none against the 
farmer. 

It seems to me that those who advocate turning over 
to the millionaire preserve owner the preservation of 
our forests, fish and game, cannot be aware of the ex- 
tent and intensity of this bitterness, or how certain it 
is to spread and intensify as more and more of our wild 
forest lands are fenced in and the opportunities for 
recreation are more and more curtailed. 

Now I ask in all candor, and with envy and hatred 
toward none, is it wise to advocate a policy which is 
almost certain to bring ruin and destruction on the 
very things which we wish to preserve? Is it just to 
advocate a policy which gives to the few that which 
is necessary for the well being, and which of right 
belongs to the many? 

Is it patriotic to advocate a policy which is un- 
American in principle and an insult to the intelligence 
of our people? 

I think that these questions should have careful and 
impartial consideration so that wise and intelligent 
action may be taken. 

Personally, I have but little interest in this matter, 
aside from a desire to see right and justice prevail. 
I certainly harbor no feelings of envy or hatred of 
the rich as a class. Many of my best friends are peo- 
ple of wealth, and I heartily agree with Mr. Avis 
that many rich people are using their wealth to make 
the world better and happier. On the other hand, many 
rich people are using their wealth solely to gratify 
their own selfish desires regardless of the rights and 
well-being of their fellow men. I believe it to be the 
duty of all good citizens to rebuke those who use wealth 
in the latter way. Education first and an intelligent 
use of the ballot afterward is the correct way to ad- 
minister this rebuke. Jos. W. Suurter. 

Gansevoort, Aug. 5. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

What can anyone who knows anything of history think 
of Raymond S, Spears’ statement that “In France this 
same question of game preserves flamed into revolution.” 

The inference is that game preservation was the cause 
of the French Revolution, or at least was one of the main 
causes. Of course everything pertaining to the old 
regime was inveighed against, but game laws were noth- 
ing to the citizens of Paris, who would not know a grouse 
from a small barnyard fowl if he saw them alive. Paris 
and the other great cities were France in those days, and 
in writing for people who do not know, it is unfair to 
talk of game preservation as a cause of the Revolution. 
To those who do know, it is absurd. 

I observe Mr. Spears is left to fight his battle without 
much assistance. There are not many of the supporters 
of Forest AND STREAM who like anarchistic and com- 
munistic teachings. “H” does indeed try to say something 
in favor of his chief, but gets out of his depth at the 
first step. He supposes “it is generally known that nearly 
all the tillable land in England is owned by a score or 
two of the lordly old families to whom it has descended 
from feudal times,” and also tells us that “scarcely any 
grain is raised in the country, for the reason that very 
little land is obtainable by the working classes to raise 
it on, and England must import her breadstuffs and lose 
a great proportion of her population that ought to be kept 
to enrich the nation.” It would hardly be possible for 
one to lay bare one’s utter ignorance more completely 
than “H.” has done in these few lines. Time is wasted 
on such as he. 

I have used a gun and rod for many years. I love the 
weods, but I detest this mixing up of talk of love of 
nature with love of slaughter. It seems to me hypocriti- 
cal cant. You can travel through most game preserves 
unarmed and welcome. It is only he who “loves the 
grand old woods” so well that he wants to murder its 
denizens who raises an outcry about game preservation. 

I have had a great deal of pleasure in seeing how 
close we could drift to a deer feeding at the water’s edge 
before it took the alarm, and I have watched the move- 
ments of wild game with a gun across my lap which I 
would not use, and had more enjoyment than in killing. 

LEXDEN. 

Micuican City, Ind 


CuHARLEsTowNn, N. H., August 7.—I can only attribute 
the great number of deer seen in this vicinity, on both 
sides of the Connecticut River, within the past two 
years, in one case seven in a herd, to the overflow of 
the Blue Mountain Park twenty: miles north of here, 
established by the late Austin Corbin. I think this in- 
crease is of itself evidence and argument in favor of the 
game preserve, for it does not seem possible that all 
these animals should have come down from the north end 
of the State beyond the White Mountains. 

Von W. 


All communications intended for Forzst any Srazam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to-any individual connected with the paper. 


Who Protect the Game and Why. 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In Mr. Thayer’s article in Forest AND STREAM of Aug. 
8, there are a few points made which I cannot let pass 
without having a word to say. He quotes from Mr. 
Charles L. Paige in July 4 number: “In many cases it 
is the men who kill animals directly who are most ac- 
tive in preserving and increasing the animals for a 
useful purpose. The men who shoot game are at the 
present time the men who are most earnest in the 
efforts:to protect and provide for it.’ Mr. Thayer 
says, “Does Mr. Paige mean this for a joke?” I do 
not know whether he intended it for a joke or not, but 
I should say he most assuredly did not. Does Mr. 
Thayer mean that it is a joke that sportsmen protect 
game for a “useful purpose,” or that they protect it 
only to kill it. If the former, I claim that it is for a 
useful purpose that sportsmen hunt and kill game; if 
the latter, I think Mr. Thayer is carrying it a little too 
far. I pretend to be a sportsman, and as such as just 
as much interested in the protection of game in parts 
of the country where I never expect to kill any, as I 
am in localities where I expect to derive direct benefit 
from its protection, and I think if my hunting days 
were over I should still be interested in its protection, 
and if I understand myself correctly, from a sports- 
man’s standpoint. 

Mr. Thayer goes on in reference to the work of the 
Biological Survey, which, of course, is doing a grand 
work, and says, “and that as a choice of evils, it often 
joins ranks with sportsmen, preferring to keep up a 
species even for them to decimate rather than to see it 
vanish altogether.” This is compliment enough, al- 
though Mr. Thayer designates it as a “choice of evils,” 
but, nevertheless, he admits that it is the sportsmen 
who have done the most to keep up the species. In 
joining with the sportsmen, the Biological Survey is unit- 
ing with the strongest force in game protection, 
whether that is exerted to preserve the game for “tuse- 
ful purposes,” or that they may kill it. The results 
are what count. It is the sportsmen who are limiting 
the bags. It is the sportsmen who passed the laws to 
protect the bull moose, and it is the sportsmen who 
have passed the laws, to protect species for a period of 
years in sections where those species are liable to be- 
come extinct. This may not be scientific protection, 
but it is using pretty good judgment. 

Mr. Thayer contrasts “the naturalist striving to save 
it to study and admire,” and “the sportsman, on the 
other hand, that they may kill it.” I would like to ask 
if there are not naturalists who are sportsmen and 
sportsmen who are naturalists? I think a good per- 
centage of the sportsmen are naturalists to some extent 
or other. Has not the sportsman the capacity to study 
and the soul to admire game in its wild state? A true 
sportsman has no desire to kill all of the game he 
sees. Science is indebted in many ways to sportsmen 
and hunters for much of the knowledge acquired about 
game. Dixmont. 


Rea and Fiver ishing. 
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resorts will find it proGtable to advertise 


Why Not? 


Mucu has been written, much more has been left 
unwritten, because it wouldn’t be printable, and still 
there rankles in the breast of many manly men unsaid 
things of “field companions.” The subject is so broad 
and so diversified in general results that to my mind a 
general discussion can never cover it. Individual na- 
ture alone seeking a kindred spirit can best create 
many problems instead of solving one. 

A gentleman was recently pointed out to me in a 
café as being a fine sportsman, the best of fellows at 
home and at the club, but a hermit in his hunting. I 
afterward met this man and spoke to him of his repu- 
tation and habits a-field. He smilingly replied, “Well, 
I have tried them all, and they won’t do. Why there 
is Mr. A. I simply love that man; he is the best ever, 
and I want to keep on loving him, and the only way 
to do it is to leave him at home.” 

We all know a Mr. A. or two, the world is full of 
them; on the other hand I believe there are a goodly 
bunch of “Col’s,” men who should wear the soubri- 
quet from manly actions on the field of flush and flut- 
ter, or the streams of “laughing waters.” I personally 
know some A.’s and some Col’s. “So do we all of us.” 

Observation teaches us that in recent years it is be- 
ing discovered that she, who pours our coffee, and to 
a greater or lesser degree plays the harp that brings 
the best music to our destinies, she whose gently touch 
makes love mirrors of our dogs’ eyes, she who believes 
we need a new gun to wear away the effects of our 
burdensome business cares more than she needs a new 
fur coat, she whose admiration for the delicate, makes 
the fly-rod more beautiful to her, as it seems so to fit 
her entire nature—she may be the one in whom we 
shall find an ideal companion for our outing. 

Why not, then, take her along, thus brightening the 
sunshine and intensifying our pleasures in camp and 
a-field. She will take the coaching and the complain- 
ing with the same equanimity. It gives one the chance 
of “knowing it all” more than in any other walk in 
life; she bows to his supreme prowess; one kill in 
twenty makes a double hero of him instead of a “dub” 
in faster company; excuses are all framed with reason; 
and he comes home only to find that the front door 
should be enlarged to admit his expansive self. ‘Then, 
too, that mountain air, and the fatigue of the trip 
cause refreshing sleep to her, and cares of home drop 
into insignificance. Of course, she cannot go so far 





nor so long as her bigger and more rugged other self; 
yet a little tramp is to her what a long one is to us. 
She can’t wade a rushing stream, but most streams 
have their pools, and some pools are beside a delight- 
ful bank. And then comes the bass fishing in a boat, 
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She takes up little room, does not make the rowing 
much harder, and at this game see to it that when 
you get home a “coal: hole” won’t admit your 200 
pounds, while she squeezes in the front door. _ 

In the South, where in many places shooting is done 
from a wagon or from horseback, she can gladden the 
day by her preserice at all hours, and not spoil the 
shooting much. : : s ‘ 

My first experience was on the Indian River in Flor- 
ida, when Madame took six big trout to his two; later 
on the Halifax, when Madame put all men to blush 
by her captures; and again on the Willowemoe, when 
Madame had three rises to his one; and again on 
Hunter’s Lake, at Debruce, Sullivan county, New York. 

They were at The Heathstone Inn, when he asked 
Mr. Royce to call him at 5 o’clock in the morning. 
Madame said, “That must include me.” At 6 the next 
morning they were off on a buckboard for the lake. 
At 7 they embarked in a cross between a sail boat 
and a wash tub, but just the sort of a boat for bass 
fishing, inasmuch as it would go everywhere at once. 
They cast their attractions overboard and fishing be- 

an. 

. In a little while he cried, “Turn the boat; my bait 
is moving away. There! steady it there! Madame, just 
move up to that next seat! Willie, hand me that land- 
ing net! Paddle on the left side! My dear, sit still! 
What are you moving for? There will be trouble here 
in a minute! Please reach over and take my pipe. 
Can’t you keep this boat pointed the other way? 
There! I guess I have given him line enough. Keep 


your rod away from mine. Reel in your line. , Don't 
you see you are in my way? Reel in faster! I’m go- 
ing to strike him now. Now!” And with a lunge 


backward the rod makes a flying leap, unweighted by 
even the bait—’tis only the weight of his boots that 
keeps him in the boat. 

Did Madame smile? No. Did she know better? 
No. In that gentle heart of hers was nothing but 
sympathy, and the forms of reason had been built for 
those excuses long years before. 

Chapter two of the doings that morning adds at 
least a moral to the subject of Field Companions. 
A little later a bass madly grabbed Madame’s bait 
with a rush born of despair, shot skyward and at the 
limit of his ascent cast; the bait and hook three feet 
in the air, and scurried to his hidden depths to think 
it over. Madame flushed and stamped her foot, while 
he said, “Why didn’t you keep a taut line on him? 
Why didn’t you work your rod close to the water? 
Why didn’t you see he was coming to the surface? 
Why didn’t you ” Here he is interrupted by 
the whizz of his own flying reel, recovers his rod and 
the fight begins with, “I’ll show you how it’s done 
now.” He stands up, sends the rod along the sur- 
face of the water, straining it in every joint, once 
around the boat; then back and forth, suddenly a 
pickerel two feet long heaves in sight by the side of 
the boat, “sees things,” and with a lunge that drenches 
Madame from head to foot, disappears to rise no more, 
while he, crestfallen, sits him down, and well framed 
excuses are in evidence in great abundance. Does 
Madame smile? Yes. Didn’t she know better? Yes. 
Wasn’t it the wrong time to smile? No. 

At 1,0’clock they drive up to the Inn, and two mag- 
nificent bass are laid on the stepping stone, while 
Madame is congratulated by all. Did she catch them 
both? Yes. He managed the boat. 

Proprietor Royce notches the kitchen table where 
the two fish lie. The bass record is held by Madame 


at Debruce. 
Why not take her along? T. E. Barren. 





Trout, Deer and Exploring. 


[Being a report from a brother in Vermont to a brother in Penn- 
sylvania.] 

Nortu BeEnnincTOoN, Vt., Aug. 4.—I must tell you 
of my fishing trip on the Fourth this year. I went 
alone, as I always do, not that I don’t like company, 
but I never found anyone who could follow me on my 
long tramp, and the other fellow seldom wants to go 
the same direction. I had been planning to go for 
some time, and as Saturday was the Fourth and I 
would have Sunday to get back; I started Friday 
morning. 

In the first place I took too much grub, and so had 
much useless weight to carry. I took one of those 
canvas valises that expand, a small spider that would 
go inside, bread, bacon, cheese, tea, catsup and numer- 
ous other supplies. This was all a mistake; if you ever 
go on such a trip remember and go light. I got away 
at 5:30 in the morning. It was three miles to the foot 
of the mountain, and I took it easy. I crossed the 
first ridge and got to the Taft Branch at 10. Here I 
filled the kettle and had a good dinner, rested an hour, 
then started to fish up the stream. By 1 I had 32 
trout, and as I could not use any more, quit and struck 
over the next ridge to the east. About 3 I could hear 
water run somewhere, and soon came to a small stream 
running north. I went along until I found a good place 
to camp, got out my pack, took my ax and soon had 
a bough house built. I cut down a dead spruce for 
wood, then went to the brook and dressed the trout. 
I could see lots of small trout in this stream. When I 
had a good bed of coals I fried the fish, four spiders 
full. You can imagine the feast I had that night. It 
was warm and snug in the lean-to, with a roaring fire 
in front. I went to sleep about 9, and except for fixing 
the fire once in a while, slept very good. 

In the morning the sun rose clear, and after break- 
fast I took a straight course for the east, intending to 
strike the Deerfield River. I came out on a high 
cliff, and climbed a tree to get the lay of the land. 
There.was a wide valley, and then another high ridge, 
all heavily timbered with spruce. I struck out, and in 


about an hour came to a brook. Here I could see 
more trout, but I wanted to explore, so kept right on. 
Pretty soon I saw a fawn run out of the brush, and a 
big doe followed. They were only about thirty yards 
away; before I reached the top I saw three more, all 
does, and all within range. On this ridge it was good 


walking, the ground being covered. with moss. After 
going a mile or so it to descend, and I could see 
a great level tract, and beyond was another mountain. 
As it got lower, I came into a hardwood growth, here 
I saw another doe, which ran a little way and stopped; 
she kept looking toward a clump of brush, and soon a 
big buck with short spikes ran out. After crossing two 
more brooks I reached the west branch of the Deer- 
field at about 12:30. I got dinner, caught a few nice 
trout, then thought how foolish it would be to catch 
a lot, as they would spoil before I could get home. 

I wanted to find Lost Pond, and as I figured it, must 
be about northeast from where I now was. I struck 
a straight course and traveled steadily until 4 P. M., 
when I thought it time to call a halt for the night. 

In the morning I looked my best, but could not find 
the pond. I think it must be grown up to alders; there 
are very few who can find it now, as there is no outlet. 
I finally gave it up and struck for the Roaring Branch, 
which runs into Arlington. I came out at a deserted 
mill on that stream, and fished down two miles or so 
until I got my 6-pound basket full of fine ones. Then 
I went down the branch to Arlington, reaching there 


at 6, and had to wait until 9:30 for the train. I never 
had a better time. Come up next summer and we will 
find Lost Pond. NEp. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Desirable Legislation Refused. 


Art the last meeting of the North American Fish and 
Game Protective Association, complaint was made by 
the lessees of Canadian salmon rivers, of the difficulty 
of securing convictions under the Canadian law against 
parties known to be poachers, and possessing the nec- 
essary implements of their illegal calling in close prox- 
imity to the salmon pools, unless proof is forthcoming 
that they have actually been seen in the very act of 
violating the law. A _ resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Association and forwarded to the Fed- 
cral Government, asking for the amendment of the law 
so as to provide that it be a punishable offense to pos- 
sess spears or other appliances for illegally taking fish 
at times or places where it is unlawful to use the same. 
I regret to have to state that notwithstanding the gen- 
erous support of the request given by the Minister of 
Justice for Canada—Hon. Charles Fitzpatrick—I have 
been officially informed by the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries “that this question has in the past formed the 
subject of consideration of this department, and the 
conditions have been such as to render it unadvisable, 
if not, indeed impracticable, to attempt such broad leg- 
islation as is suggested.” This decision of the Minister 
is the more to be regretted that it is often impossible to 
secure convictions against poachers known to be such, 
under the law as it at present stands. Only to-day I 
read a report in a New Brunswick paper of alleged 
dynamiting on the upper waters of one of the best 
tributaries of the Restigouche for salmon. So long as 
it is impossible to convict and punish offenders until 
they have actually been seen in the act of destroying 
the fish, so long will the illegal slaughter of our game 
fish continue. 


Lake St. John Salmon, 


I have had several reports this season of the taking 
of small salmon in Lake St. John and the Grand Dis- 
charge, and now comes a report from the Peribonca 
River of the taking of a number of these fish during the 
last few days by Dr. Frank Watson and Mr. Ladd, of 
Boston. It is gratifying to be able to add that these 
two excellent sportsmen returned to the water: the 
young salmon so caught by them. There is every rea- 
son now to hope that the planting of the salmon fry 
in Lake St. John waters during recent years will result 
in the stocking of the lake’s feeders with the adult fish, 
though it will yet have to be shown whether the mature 
salmon will return to the Lake St. John waters after 
their descent to the sea as smolts. The experiment is 
to be given a good trial, and the Roberval Hatchery 
now contains 250,000 young salmon, which are to be 
liberated in the fall. There are also 750,000 young 
ouananiche in the hatchery, and together they manage 
to dispose weekly of fourteen large beef livers. 

Mr. A. Mitchell, of Norwich, Conn., has been one of 
the most successful fishermen this season so far, at the 
Grand Discharge, having killed 48 fine ouananiche in 
parts of three days’ fishing. This is Mr. Mitchell’s 
second visit to Lake St. John, and he is delighted with 
the sport it affords. Lieut. Beale, of the American 
Navy, has also been very successful during the last few 
cays at the Grand Discharge, and so also have been a 
number of foreign anglers, among whom may be men- 
tioned Colonel and Mrs. McLean, of Bermuda, and 
Miss Geary, daughter of the Governor of the island, 
and the Hon. Oscar S. Straus, of New York, mem- 
ber of the Arbitration Court at The Hague and ex- 
Minister to Turkey. E. T. D. CHAmpers. 





Black Bass and Drinking Water. 


BozEMAN, Montana, August 5.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Replying to your inquiry of July 31 as to 
whether the presence of black bass in a lake renders it un- 
fit for drinking purposes, I unhesitatingly answer no. I 
am not aware of any scientific evidence bearing on the 
question, but common sense should convince an observant 
person that no deleterious effects to the water could pos- 
sibly ensue from the presence of our native fishes. A 
possible exception may be the German carp, a bottom 
feeder, which muddies the water by stirring up the bot- 
tom, and by disturbing the sediment may release dele- 
terious or unwholesome gases. 

I know of numerous reservoirs which supply drinking 
water that contain black bass and other go Their 
presence is rather beneficial than otherwise by devouring 
the free-swimming o isms that, while they may not be 
injurious, do not add to the — . the water. 


HENSHALL. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Bass Season. 


Cutcaco, Ill., Aug. 8—Nothing special is doing in 
the way of black bass fishing just at present, and most 
of the anglers seem, to be less eager than they were 
sixty days ago. The largest bass reported for the week 
was a 534-pound big-mouth taken by Mr. J. White, of 
Chicago, at Eagle Lake, Waukesha county, Wis. Mr.: 
White intended to have it mounted. He did not yield 
to the advice of his friends to turn it into the live 
ponds near the hotel, but packed it away carefully in 
the ice house. That night the rats got busy and ate 
several sections out of the choicest parts of the speci- 
men, quite ruining it for the purpose intended. 

The once famous water of Gogebic Lake, Mich., 
turns up once in a while with a good catch, and this 
week the passenger department of the Chicago & 
Northwestern road states that there has been excel- 
lent fishing at Gogebic this season. On last Wednes- 
day the take of visiting sportsmen included one small- 
mouth, which weighed 6% pounds, one 6 pounds, one 
4% pounds and one 3% pounds, with a good sprinkling 
of pickerel. These are extremely heavy weights for 
black bass. The weather is reported delightful at 
Gogebic. It need not be said that the Northwestern 
trains make this resort very accessible. 


A Bass Vacation, 


Mr. A. W. Hale, of Chicago, is an Englishman by 
descent, who takes very kindly to the American meth- 
ods of fishing. He has done considerable bait-casting 
in the Chicago district, and is now ambitious to essay 
new fields. He asks where he can get a good place for 
himself and wife for a quiet vacation, having in. mind 
some of the small-mouth bass fishing on the Mississippi 
River, near Alma. I was obliged to tell Mr. Hale that 
the river there is a very strong and heavy water, re- 
quiring the services of a boatman in order to have 
pleasant fishing. Three in a boat are too many, and 
Mr. Hale would not want to leave his wife ashore. 
Hence, although sure he would have good sport on the 
Mississippi, I rather counseled his going to the White 
River, above Princeton, in Waushara county, Wis., 
where he could have fly-fishing or bait-fishing for small- 
mouth black bass in a very comfortable and sociable 
fashion. Mr. Hale also had in mind the St. Jo River 
of Michigan, and also Gun Lake, Michigan. It is prob- 
able that he will settle upon the last-named point for 
his vacation, which I hope will be a pleasant one. 

Speaking of the St. Jo River, reminds one that a 
little party of Chicago anglers, Messrs. F. N. Peet, 
Fred Smith, E. R. Letterman and another friend, took 
50 odd bass in that stream last week in a couple of days’ 
fishing. They did most of their fishing with a small 
spoon and pork find bait, and had a very pleasant little 
excursion. 


Preserved Baits. 


An inquirer asks regarding the efficacy of preserved 
and salted baits. Frogs and minnows are put up in 
preserving liquids nowadays, such liquids being, I pre- 
sume, largely composed of formalin. Personally, I 
have never used these baits, but they look perfectly 
lifelike and are said to be good. As to the salted min- 
now, I have seen it do very deadly work on Michigan 
streams in the early spring in the hands of bait-fisher- 
men, and we have no less an authority than Izaak Wal- 
ton to tell us that the trout will take the salted minnow 
eagerly. I see no reason why a preserved frog should 
not catch bass all right in bait-casting, where the bait 
is kept in motion. Even did the bass reject it once in 
a while, at least a good per cent. of the fish would be 
taken on the strike. 


State Fish Wardens, 


The following fish wardens were appointed by Gov- 
ernor Yates yesterday: W. Glynn, of Chicago; E. E. 
Caldwell, of Havana; John Scott, Jr., of Berlin; J. Bird 
and A. Williams, of Quincy. The appointees will at 
once assume the duties of their office. This action is 
under the new fish and game law, which went into 
effect July 1. It has been feared by a great many that 
the change resulting in the lessening of the force of 
deputies throughout the State may work to the detri- 
ment of the shooting and fishing interests, but any 
criticism of the new law is premature at this date, since 
it has not yet had time to reach test. 


AsuHLanp Brock, Chicago, Il. E. Hovucs. 





Forest Fires and Fish Destruction. 


PasavenA, Cal., July 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your issue of July 4 contains an article on the Adiron- 
dack fish mortality written by Mr. W. E. Wolcott, whose 
ideas are correct as to the recent forest fires causing the 
death of so many trout. The heating of the creeks to 
above the temperature that trout can survive in is non- 
sense. 

We fishermen of southern California have had just 
such experience with forest fires. For instance, the 
Arroyo 0, a beautiful stream that heads behind Pasa- 
dena some twenty miles north, used to be a rendezvous 
for anglers. Splendid creels of trout were caught for 
fifteen years within the writer’s experience, while now 
there is not a living trout in that stream. The same ele- 
gant pools, hides and riffles are there, but no trout, not 
one. The cause of the complete devastation was one for- 
est fire that swept the canyons and faces of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, reducing timber and brush to ashes. 
Then came a great rain that made lye of those ashes; and 
this mixture washed down into our creeks, and poisoned 
om. living = — me to — 

is same thi in Saw Pit Canyon, behind 
Monrovia. The San Gabriel River, where the fires did 
not reach, has still its full complement of trout. 
Joe WeEtsz. 

All communications intended for Forest anp Srream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper, 
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Angling in Nova Scotia. 

Arout July 1 we were looking hourly for a tele- 

am that the trout had ne At last it came. 

ral had been taken by boys off the wharf, and, as 
we had previously made all necessary preparations, 
were soon on the road to our favorite resort twenty 
miles away. 

Two carriages were necessary, and one that con- 
tained our provisions, etc., was to be sent back at once. 
The day was hot, and on going through some woods 
on our way, not far from our objective point, I noticed 
for the first time, some blue-winged flies darting about, 
a fair counterpart of our artificial Jenny Linds, and I 
mentally selected from my book my favorite fly for 
the day. 

It was late in the afternoon when we launched upon 
the cove and my companion before the boat had en- 
tirely left the shore, was hooked into a splendid sea 
trout. In another moment, as quickly as I could throw, 
I had one, too, and for an hour the sport went on in 
feverish haste. We anchored the boat and had scarce 
any necessity to change our berth, they were so 
plentiful. We had indeed struck the time to a nicety, 
and were able to send back with the returning wagon 
three dozen splendid fish averaging 214 pounds each. 

The next day we had a glorious time. Never was 
our visit more propitious, more successful. Some 
captures ran up to 4 pounds, and we often caught two 
at a time, but not 4 pounders. When the sport slack- 
ened a little we thought we would try some of the pools 
well up the small river that emptied into the cove. 
There are two rapids near the mouth rather difficult 
to face, but with local help a small boat was carried 
successfully past them, while we portaged the rods and 
oars and landing nets. On the level reaches above 
there was scarcely any current, and we rowed leisurely 
along. Here and there, however, we came to favorite 
spots, and a good sea trout was hooked, and the ex- 
perience was novel and delightful. What a stretch of 
lovely level water running into the barrens two miles 
up! The country was flat and desolate except for a 
thick coat of low brush, and here and there a few 
stunted wind swept spruce; but the fish were ready for 
the fly, and many fine ones came to our net. It was 
virgin ground to us, and the sights and the few strange 
sounds affected us strangely. The quiet hush of the 
wide waste, the utter stillness for miles around, far 
from any habitation, contrasted with our spirits, and 
the taste every now and then of a new-found prey, kept 

us agreeably excited. When not casting we let our 
flies trail behind, the rods lying idly over the stern, and 
it was the acme of fun to see when, every now and then 
a fish would strike and the reel sing, how eagerly we 
would grasp the rods and play, and net the fish. On 
this singular canal-like stream for two or three miles, 
are numerous places where the trout rest, and the 
sportsman is kept ever on the alert. At evening we 
came back over the rapids at a dangerous pace, and 
shooting out into the cove again found the fish still 
responding to our casts. Climbing the wharf, we could 
not resist the contemplation of our little fishing pre- 
serve as it lay beneath the bright moonlight, quiet and 
lovely in its rugged embrace of sand and rock. Then 
we were the only fishermen, and for a few years later; 
but ten years after, at the same season, were counted 
at one time no less than ten boats, each with a couple 
of anglers, swinging their rods over the very spot 
where we had netted our choicest fish. It had fallen a 
prey to telegraphs and railroads, and the invisible 
communication of thought and news. Gradually our 
fond little bit of water had attracted to itself an army 
of sportsmen, its exclusiveness to us had passed away, 
leaving us the fragrant memory of many succesful 
visits, and is now known from Canso to Montreal, and 
even New York. 

June, July and August are favorable months for these 
sea trout, and we found that the ocean tides had much 
to do with success. At the mouth of some frequented 
stream, perhaps some small rivulet flowing through a 
bank of sand barring the entrance of the Atlantic to 
a wide and spacious inlet, where the tide ebbs and 
flows, they are sure to be found. I have learned that 
as the water is about to turn at its lowest ebb, they 
seem most playful, most apt to take. On one occa- 
sion this was very marked, just where the outflowing 
water of the river mingled with the first flush of the 
returning tide. They seemed to be waiting for the 
turn, for, as we threw into the inviting swirls they 
readily took our flies, which before were refused, and’ 
excellent sport they gave. Handsome trout, bright as 
polished silver, and fresh from the ocean. The time 
and the occasion passed rapidly, however, as the rising 
waters drove us further up where the stream widened, 
and where we were not so successful. On most of the 
rivers, however, flowing into the Atlantic, are well- 
known spots beyond the reach of the tides, where the 
fish always rest, but during a freshet, following a 
drouth, they ascend rapidly and seldom remain long 
in their resting places near the sea. This is the time 
to cast for them, for, if they remain long in the river, 
they are not apt to rise to a fly. When fresh from the 
ocean either trout or salmon are surer sport, and water 
often flowing with considerable force and rapidity is 
better than still pools. I have seen them ascend rapidly 
between these, over shoal stretches, with a strong and 
steady flight, that seemingly nothing would swerve and 
observed them congregate in deep spots, but small and 
contracted. Lying well out in the center they would 
scarcely move, and keep their respective places for 
hours at a time with no perceptible motion or exertion. 
Salmon often accompany sea trout. In many pools I 
have frequently seen them lie side by side, waiting 
patiently for the long-looked-for rain to swell their 
highway and broaden it for their flight to the lakes be- 
yond. It is during this waiting time that dangers 
gather thick and fast around them. Boys with stones 
and snares of various kinds, in the clear water, soon 
become an especial peril, and the spear driven, often 
by the hand in need of food, ends the life of many a 
noble fish. The most tempting lure has little attrac- 
tion. To it they scarcely ever rise, and if they are 
capable of experiencing the emotions of hope and fear, 





these must be ever present with them during this wait- 
ing time in their narrow home, for the mechanical de- 
vices of the hand and brain of man, on half a hundred 
streams, could nightly tell their tales of destruction and 
‘death. I was once fishing on one of the streams of the 
island of Cape Breton some years ago, and returned to 
the dwelling of my host late in the evening, unsuccess- 
ful. He seemed annoyed that the poor fish had not 
volunteered to-be slain and respond to my oft repeated 
throws, and promptly offered to drag the pool we had 
cast into that very night with his net. This I suppose 
he had often done with the dexterity and indifference of 
an old offender. After the excitement of the day and 
the anticipation of legitimate takes from this very 
pool on the morrow, we preferred a ‘restful sleep and 
immunity from any official visit from the not too watch- 
ful river warden, as a sequel of the night’s adventure. 
The Margaree, in Cape Breton, is a splendid stream. 
Not so much perhaps on account of its lovely fish, as 
for its clear and sparkling water, its ever winding 
course, and above all its superb pools and shady reaches 
where the fish love to linger. I have seen in the thick 
mist of the early morning the salmon fisher, quiet and 
ghostlike, wade carefully, stealthily, step by step, slow- 
ly, slowly, far out over the clear gravelly bottom of 
this famous river till the water came waist high, and 
then throw and hook his fish with all the skill, the cer- 
tainty, the dexterity that alone comes after long prac- 
tice and success. I have seen this repeated time and 
again till the fruit of his triumph lay like a line of 
silver sparkling upon the river’s bank. Year after year, 
season after season, numbers of fishermen have had 
this experience till the water has become in its fame 
world wide, and identified with all that is best and 
loftiest in the sport. On this branch of the river, well 
up, and perhaps a little later, good sport is always 
tolerably sure. There the pools are well multiplied 
and are often near the houses of prosperous farmers, 
where good lodging and accommodations can be had. 
I have wandered over the meadows continguous to 
these pools, and thrown my flies upon the circling 
eddies of the stream, and landed many a splendid fish. 
At all times great care should be exercised and strong 
tackle is essential. One morning, a companion around 
a bend of the river from where I was fishing, happened 
to throw just over the spot where a monster trout 
was lying. For a brief instant the reel sang and the 
rod bent with the force of a 3-pounder, which carried 
away flies and cast forever. Often the deepest spots 
lie well under a perpendicular wall of rock or slate, 
when a long wade and a long cast are necessary. 
Many times has my unusual care in this respect been 
richly rewarded in thus approaching a suspected spot, 
with the result that a sea trout, of perhaps 2 or 3 
ou weight, has had to fight unsuccessfully for its 
life. 


Many features of river fishing are very attractive, 
but after all, give me that in or near the salt water. 
To me this is always welcome sport; for there is a 
variety along the seashore that is never found inland. 
Its ever changing scene, its sounding music and its 
sweet and bracing air give it a peculiar charm. There 
is, moreover, a greater variety in the weight and size 
of the fish, and a chance for some novel experience. 
On one occasion in an ocean cove, we had cast in vain 
near the entrance of a stream, and then rowed down to- 
ward the ocean, where we threw our flies and were re- 
warded with some good takes. Sometimes a three- 
quarters of a pound fish would come to the net, then a 
much larger one, and again perhaps a half pounder, 
and so on with varying luck. Once, when the sport 
slackened, the head of a common seal, that strange 
link between the bear and the otter, rose not far from 
the boat, and wonderingly looked around. We were 
near enough to see the quaint little eyes and peculiar 
nose, and to diversify the sport, and insure some ex- 
citement, my friend tried hard to get hooked into it. 
Once I thought he had succeeded and held my breath 
for a moment, conscious of what would surely follow, 
but the hook came skipping back over the water and 
the chance and the opportunity passed. It seemed too 
bad, as we had quickly, in imagination, while the 
quarry was in sight, pictured a long and desperate 
struggle oceanward with this huge Phoca vitulina of 
the sea, that would have eclipsed everything we ever 
had with the insignificant Salmo fontinalis of the 
streams. I was at the oars and did all I could to as- 
sist in the attempt, and had the hook found a resting 
place in the thick scalp, the strong semi-salmon rod 
and tackle of my friend, and the quick motion of the 
boat, we would have together put up a good Santiago 
fight. Near by, where this occurred, is a curious little 
lake, quite near the sea and only connected with it 
by a tiny rivulet running beneath a culvert across the 
highway. It would be thought absurd that trout of 
any size would ever attempt to gain the lake by this 
little contracted avenue, but we were told that at cer- 
tain seasons it was alive with fish. We landed from our 
boat and endeavored our best to throw into it from the 
bank, but without a skiff it was impracticable, and we 
had reluctantly to turn our backs on—as we supposed 
from the stories told of the spot—a million barrels of 
sea trout at least a couple of feet in length. 


It is most interesting and curious to listen to the 
stories of the ordinary fisherman as to the best spots 
for angling, and their estimate of the size and numbers 
of the fish. They are always engaged in more profitable 
work and are not generally reliable upon the subject, 
not having experience. We were told on one occasion 
by an old fisherman in his own peculiar drawl, that 
there was no use for us to ascend a certain stream we 
were bound for, that there were no trout there and 
we would have our labor for our pains. We went, how- 
ever, and when returning, our creels in the boat were 
like lead, filled to the brim. The old man met us at 
the landing place and when within hearing distance, I 
praised his prophesy. At my suggestion, when we 
landed, he undertook to toss like a bundle of hops, 
without the least suspicion, the empty baskets, as he 
supposed, from the boat. After a moment’s struggle 
his words came with fierce and pronounced invective, 
“I call you nothing but beggars.” He tumbled quickly 
to the true position of affairs, with astonishing comical 


gestures and grimaces that would, I believe, have defied 
an Irving to imitate, while we as quickly tumbled to 
our full length on the grass, weak at knees, and scream- 
ing as never before with laughter. : 
Lake fishing is indulged in all over Nova Scotia, 
and excellent sport is annually afforded, for there is 
scarcely a county that cannot boast of some good 
water. Many are thickly dotted with lakes abounding 
in trout. Guysborough and Halifax counties, and some 
in Cape Breton, are particularly fine. Often takes of 


- fifty or a hundred are made in a few hours, and while 


the vast majority no doubt weigh less than a pound, 
many would turn the scales at 3 and 4, and maybe still 
heavier. As a matter of taste, as intimated, I prefer 
the streams near thé shore, and the ocean coves where 
the brilliant Salmo fontinalis love to linger, and when 
hooked show royal fight. There is generally too much 
sameness in the size and quality of the fish upon a 
lake, and one easily tires of the sport. I have had an 
interest in a folding canvas boat for many years, and 
have used it a great deal in this kind of angling, but 
the novel and pleasant drives to out of the way places, 
the exploration of virgin waters, far from any human 
habitation, in the heart of some immense tract of wood, 
often coming upon some wild and picturesque scene 
and starting to hurried flight many a waterfowl, has de- 
lighted me more than the actual capture of a hundred 
fish. It is true that at the proper time they take the 
fly with great gusto, and little skill is required, but to 
me this is an absolute drawback to the sport. We 
never use bait. The artificial fly is the only lure 
necessary, and two can be thrown on the same cast 
with safety and profit if numbers is the point aimed at. 
I. have found a Jenny-Lind and a Jeremy-Diddler both 
good killing flies, but these fish are not fastidious like 
their cousins near the sea, and any ordinary fly will 
usually do. I often wonder how many thousand per cent. 
of profit, in pleasure, we have derived from our out- 
lay in that little canvas boat from Ohio. Scarcely ever 
have we had an expedition that was not marked in one 
way or another, by some pleasant or humorous inci- 
dent. I have often dreamed of. it, when half asleep, 
that it was dangerous, and partly concluded never to 
venture in it again, but somehow when the resolution 
is broken, like a temperance pledge, and I am afloat 
again, all fear vanishes, especially when reeling in a 
stubborn and unreasonably obstinate 3-pounder. On 
one occasion we had a novel and strange experience 
with loons. It was on a small, lonely lake, far from 
the highway and fringed with lordly spruce and hem- 
lock. The great birds would dive and often reappear 
right under our rods, frightening us every time with a 
great sudden, startling splash, the young coming quite 
close to the boat apparently bewildered and then, with 
lightning motion, again disappear. Many times this 
was repeated till we tired of the fun and left them 
unmolested at the further end of the lake. 

In the vicinity of some of these fishing spots for sea 
trout along the eastern shore of Nova Scotia, every 
prominent point and many a sunken ledge has its story 
to tell of shipwreck and disaster. Hereabouts, al- 
though many a lighthouse throws its warning light far 
over the ocean, many fine ships have found a grave 
and many a brave seaman a tomb. The coast lies 
near the track of ocean steamers, and will be fraught 
with interest so long as the sea remains the highway 
between the old world and the new. At Cape Canso, 
including Hazel Hill, there is an aggregation of ocean 
cables, forever transmitting their electric signals from 
many distant points, which distinguishes it as the 
largest cable station in the world, while its own geo- 
graphical position must ever single it out as a port of 
importance to mariners that can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. Connected with all parts of the world, many 
ships call here for orders. In fogs and at night along 
the coast many shipwrecks occur, and in the early 
morning some fisherman may come across the frag- 
ment of a broken wheel, the shred of a sail, the splinter 
of a mast, or perhaps the mangled remains of a human 
form tangled with the seaweed and shingle of the shore, 
which tells the gruesome tale. Once a body was found 
near a village on the eastern shore in this way, bear- 
ing evident marks of high attainments in Free Ma- 
sonry. Those of the order in that quiet place gave it 
a decent burial associated with their solemn rites. It 
was afterwards found that the remains were those of 
a master of a gallant ship from the shores of England, 
high in the mystic art, and from his mother lodge, in 
due time, came the thanks across the sea for the kind- 
ness done. A trip along the coast hereabouts, at the 
proper time, fishing here and there as one ‘would go, 
would be sure to afford a splendid outing and excel- 
lent fishing. Sometimes on the little streams inland, 
sometimes at the head of some long inlet, sometimes 
by the seashore, sometimes by some quiet, still water 
not far from the ocean, and maybe a visit to a neighbor- 
ing lake, would fill the time with variety and pleasure. 
There would undoubtedly be some strong contrasts, 
and if the traveler would invite the recital he would 
be sure to hear, in rough but graphic words, from 
the honest toilers of the fishing boats, tales of noble 
endurance, and rescue, perhaps of suffering and death. 
He might be fortunate enough to witness in all its 
grandeur, as I have done from a lofty headland, one of 
those terrible storms which come up so suddenly along 
the coast and rouse to seeming madness and tumble 
against the bulwarks of a continent with fierce immeas- 
urable force, the waters of the Atlantic. 

Many of the fishing resorts here spoken of can now 
be more easily and readily reached, and more com- 
fortably, than some years ago. Within the past few 
months the railway facilities in Cape Breton have been 
greatly extended, and now one can go via the Grand 
Narrows, on the Sydney line, and reach easily by car- 
riage the Margaree and other streams. Or he can, if 
he choose, go by rail all the way to Broad Cove from 
the Straits of Canso, via Port Hood, up the western 
side of the island, and be within easy reach of many 
fishing resorts. These comfortable traveling facilities 
will be sure, year by year, to cause an increasing in- 
flux of sportsmen to this favored land of fishing coves 
and streams, and lakes, and where the heat of summer 
is always so finely tempered by the ocean breeze catry: 
ing over the country its sweet invigorating air, 
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St.1 Lawrence Anglers. 


Tue twentieth annual meeting of the Anglers’ Asso- 
ciation of the St. Lawrence River, which was held at 
Hotel Lotus, St. Lawrence Park, Wednesday, August 5, - 
was attended by upward of one hundred members. The 
assemblage was called to order by Second Vice-President 
Charles R Skinner, of Albany, in_the absence of the 
president and first vice-president. T. B. Kerr, of Engle- 
wood, N. J., was appointed temporary secretary. Vice- 
President Skinner made a brief but interesting address. 
He thought the Association ought to congratulate itself 
upon the result of its labors in behalf of fish protection. 
He spoke of the lands provided by the State for the use 
ef campers at the Thousand Islands. They are very 
beautiful, and ideal spots for camping purposes. It was 
the opinion of the speaker that there ought to be some 
legislation each year to provide for clearing off the under- 
Loam and caring for these camping grounds. 

Secretary W. H. Thompson, of Alexandria Bay, pre- 
sented his annual report, in which reference was made to 
the subject of duck shooting and other matters. He called 
attention to the fact that spring shooting had been pro- 
hibited throughout the State. Through the influence of 
the Anglers’ Association an appropriation of $3,000 has 
been made to furnish the game commissioner with a 
patrol boat and carbage cans for the refuse of picnic 
parties on the State lands. the Anglers’ Association has 
a membership of 250. 

It was decided that efforts should be made to restrict 
duck shooting to four days in the week during the open 
season in order not to scare the birds permanently away 
from any locality. 

Treasurer R. P. Grant, of Clayton, spoke in regard to 
the licenses charged by so-called Canadian game pro- 
tectors for Americans fishing in Canadian waters. He 
spoke particularly of a guest at the Frontenac Hotel, who 
was fishing between Gananoque and Kingston, and was 
accosted by a man who wanted $5, which was promptly 
paid. W. H. Thompson, C. E. Britton, and Gen, Van 
Patten were named as the committee to look into the law 
on the subject. 

The annual report of Treasurer Grant showed a bal- 
ance on hand of $447.61. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Hon. Charles R. Skinner, Albany; First 
Vice-President, ‘Alexander Robb, New York; Second 
Vice-President, T. B. Kerr, Englewood, N. J.; Secretary, 
W. H. Thompson, Alexandria Bay; Treasurer, R. 
Grant, Clayton; Executive Committee: A. C. Cornwall, 
Alexandria Bay; F. H. Taylor, Philadelphia; A. E. Clark, 
Chicago; C. W. Crossmon, Alexandria Bay; G. T. 
Rafferty, Pittsburg; George C. Boldt, New York; Col. O. 
G. Staples, Washington; T. A. Gillespie, Pittsburg; C. E. 
Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; C. G. Emery, New York; W. 
H. Nichols, Walter Fox, J. D. Cole, Alexandria Bay. 

President Skinner .thanked the Association for the 
honor conferred on him. He spoke of the great interest 
which he takes in the Thousand Islands and said he 
would do all in his power to promote the welfare of the 
Association. 

Treasurer Grant stated that last year ten cans of mus- 
callonge fry were received, 25,000 in a can, which were 
distributed around Clayton and Alexandria Bay. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the meeting that Mrs. 
E. H. Hubbard, of Clayton, the only lady member of 
the Association, should be made an honorary member. 

Letters were read from Governor Odell, S. T. Basted, 
F. H. Taylor and Robert B. Lawrence, President of the 
New York State Fish, Game and Forest League. 

The executive committee was empowered to make ar- 
rangements for a committee to appear before the State 
L.gislature in the event that such action should be deemed 
necessary. A resolution was adopted to the effect that 
about $1,000 of the $3,000 appropriated for the benefit of 
the river region be set aside to purchase a patrol boat, 
to be used by the protectors of the State reservation ex- 
clusively in the interests of the State and for game 
protection. 

The members of the Association who died during the 
past year were: C. H. Eaton, New York; H. F. Ingle- 
hart, Watertown; J. C. Spencer, New York; N. W. Hunt, 
Brooklyn; E. W. Dewey, New York; Hugh Mellon, 
Clayton; Jacob Hayes, New York; Theodore Scott, New 
York; J. G. Baker, Pittsburg. Appropriate resolutions 
of respect were adopted. 

It was decided that the.next annual meeting should be 
held at the Murray Hill Hotel. Adjourned. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting a banquet was enjoyed. Subse- 
quently the members of the Association were received at 
the summer home of President Skinner. 

W. E. Wotcort. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Ciub. 
Medal Contests, Series 1903.—Saturday, contest No. 9, 


held at Stow Lake, August 1; wind, west; weather, 
cloudy, 
Event Event Event 
No. 1, No. 3, No. 4, 
Distance, Accuracy, ——— Event No. 8.——. Lure 
Feet. Per cent. = & Del.s Nets Castings 
Cc. G. Young..... ... 88.8 89.2 87.7 73.2 
T. C. Kierulff... 104 87.8 a 89.2 88.1 85 
G. H. Foulks.... 107 88 84.4 7b 79.8 be 
Cc. R. Kenniff.... 115 90.4 83. 94.2 88.9 98 
A. E. Mocker.... 168 S4 86.8 80 $3.4 ea 
T. W. Brotherton 131 90.4 90.4 91.8 91 94.8 
Dr. W. E. Brooks 118 90.4 79.8 90.10 85.3 Se 
A EEE 113 87.8 85.4 90 87.8 $1.1 
G, C. Edwards... 110 89 90.8 85 87.10 88.8 
ee ee eae se 84.4 66.8 75.6 - 
Bo Be MeaBR on civase skis 90 92 86.8 89.4 83.6 


Judges, Kierulff and Brooks; clerk, Brotherton. 
Medal Contests, Series 1903. —Sunday, contest No. 9, 
held at Stow Lake, August 2; wind, west; weather, fair. 





H. 85 3.4 6.8 9 68.7 
W. 92.8 87 92.6 89.9 
c Se. wee Re. os 
F. 28 86.4 7.4 82.4 iy 
e 6.8 4.4 %8  %.6 $8 
c $4 4.4 80 $2.2 x 
H. 8.8 8 & 85.4 ie 
. 90 9.4 9 9.2 79.9 
Cc. 9.8 $9.4 87.6 $8.5 91.2 
A. 82 08... MA. BM ou. 
* SS 88 928 92 91.6 
A. 8.8 2.4 %8 46 93.3 
F. 87 9.4 68 8 72.2 
Judges, Kierulff and Kenniff; referee, Young; clerk, 


Brotherton, 





Mont Pelee’s Obelisk. 


Fresu from what he terms the most wonderful spec- 
taclé nature has ever presented, Prof. Angelo Heilprin 
is back-in Philadelphia after a two months’ visit to 
Mont Pelée on the Island of Martinique. 

.“The distinguishing feature of Mont Pelée,” he says, 
“and that which makes this volcano unique among the 
volcanoes of the world, is the giant tower or obelisk 
of rock which is being extruded from the summit of 
the newly made cone, which obelisk now rises up in 
supreme grandeur over 5,000 feet high and almost ver- 
tically 840 feet above the summit of the cone proper, 
with a thickness at the base of from 300 to 350 feet. 

“Looking at this obelisk of solid lava from the rim 
of the crater as I did at the time of my latest ascent 
of the voleano on June 13, the scene that presented 
itself was of unequalled grandeur, and having fully 
in mind the grand scenes of nature that I have already 
witnessed, the Alps, the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, 
the Yosemite, and the great ice fields of the Arctic 
North, it seems to be well within the truth to say that 
this scene surpasses all others. 

“One can form no conception of its magnificence and 
terrorizing aspect. The old summit of Mont Pelée, 
which was rounded and about 4,000 feet high, is now 
overtopped by this new creation by nearly 1,000 feet, 
so that the apex of the volcano, which surpasses the 
old dome, is found at a height of 5,200 feet above the 
sea, and the cone, together with its surmounted obelisk, 
has still surrounding it a crater basin of about 300 feet 
depth, over which great puffs of steam and sulphur 
vapor are being emitted, showing that the activity of 
the volcano is not yet still. 

“The appearance of this obelisk or monument on 
the summit of the volcano, transfixing its cone and vir- 
tually blocking it, is no less remarkable than the con- 
ditions which are involved in its making. There is no 
question of doubt that the entire mass, rising to twice 
the height of the Washington Monument at Washing- 
ton, with four times its thickness, is being pushed up 
bodily, and has been pushed out in this manner to its 
full present height. 

“The volcanic stress that has lifted it is the same 
which in other volcanoes ejects flowing lava, but in 
this particular instance the molten matter within the 
volcano has hardened before it has left the lip of the 
crater, and comes out as a united solid. Hence the 
lava instead of overflowing simply mounts up higher 
and higher into space. 

“To what extent this head may still be carried in 
the future it is impossible to say. The aspect that is 
now presented is one that is unique in the history of 
volcanoes, and it itself will tell in weeks or months 
to come what the possibilities of this new form of 
construction or new type of activity may be. 

“This vast obelisk, which gives the appearance as 
seen from St. Pierre of a monument erected by nature 
to the dead is slightly arched or curved in the direction 
of the destroyed city. On the opposite side it arises 
with a well-nigh vertical face and presents a perfectly 
smooth, almost polished surface, made so and grooved 
as the result of hard pressure against the casing of the 
wall of rock which borders its channel of exit. The 
surface indeed recalls to the geologist the appearance 
of horizontal rock masses that have been polished and 
curved as the result of glacial action. 

“On May 31, when the volcano lost nearly 200 feet 
of its summit, the apex reached the 5,200 feet. At the 
present time it rises slightly above 5,000 fect. On the 
four days preceding June 17, the rise of the tower was 
21 feet, but in the early period the extrusion was nearly 
twice as rapid. On the day preceding my departure a 
faint line of steam was seen issuing from the absolute 
apex, showing the fissures and pasages that exist 
within the mass which permit the interior steam to 
travel through completely from the base to the sum- 
mit.’”’—Philadelphia Press. 


Books and Trees. 


THE newspaper tales of the enormous editions of his- 
torical novels are by no means as fantastic as they may 
read. A list, carefully compiled from publishers’ returns 
which are absolutely without reproach, shows that the 
sales of nine recently-published novels have reached as- 
tounding proportions. Of one book, over 400,000 copies 
have been sold. Another is in its 325th thousand. Less 
successful books have attained only a paltry sale of 
100,000, while a few minor ones hardly exceed a disap- 
pointing 80,000. 

Books are made of paper. Paper in turn is made of 
cellulose, of which the chief source of supply is timber. 
In order to describe the romantic career of a seven- 
teenth century gentleman of the rapier, it is necessary to 
fell a few hundred trees; the publication’of many narra- 
tives in which the exploits of other cavaliers are dwelt 
on, may therefore entail the destruction of a forest. 

The nine novels to which we have referred had a total 
sale of over 1,600,000 copies. Since the average weight of 
each book sold was probably twenty ounces, a little cal- 
culation will prove that these 1,600,000 books contained 
approximately 2,000,000 pounds of paper. We are assured 
by a manufacturer of paper that the average spruce tree 
yields a little less than half a cord of wood, which is 
equivalent to about 500 pounds of paper. In other words, 
these nine novels swept away 4,000 trees, and they form 
but a small part of the fiction so eagerly read by the 
American public. Some books are worth more than 
4,000 trees. What may be the tree-value of the modern 
historical novel it is not within our province to decide.— 
Scientific American. 





Mr. Howarp P. FroTHINGHAM writes to correct a state- 
ment made to the effect that a six-pound bass taken at 
Lake Hopatcong excels the record formerly held by him. 
“On September 16, 1888,” he states, “I caught two black 
bass, one weighing 7 pounds 2 ounces and the other 6 
pounds 7% ounces. These two fish are mounted, and can 
be seen at any time at my residence.” 





All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper, 
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Fixtures, 


BENCH SHOWS. 
i .—Bar Harbor, Me., Kennel Club, Bar Harbor, Me 
710. 4 "y. 
10.—Toronto Industrial thirteenth annua: 
show. a A. W. Bell, Sec’y. — 


em ewport, RT. “Kennel Club, Newport, R. I., Sent 
ot 5.17. —Ottawa, Can., Kennel Club show. Robert McAllen, 


Oct. 6-9.—Danbury, Conn., Agricultural Society’s show. 

Oct. 20-23.—Frederick County, Md., Agricultural Society show. 
J._ Roger McSherry, Sec’y.. 

Nov. 17-19.—Boston, Mass., Terrier Club show. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
Aug. 18.—O’Neill, Neb., Field Trial Association trials. M. H. 
ie Sec’ 


y. 
2%.—South Dakota Field Trial Association trials. L. C. 
Higwley, Sec’y, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Aus. 


31.—La Salle, Man.—Western Canada Kennel Club trials. 
nH s ‘Rolston, Sec’y. Winnipeg, Man. 
Sept. uron, S. D.— innesota- ort aoe Field Trial 


Association trials. Frank Richards, Sec’y, P. 
Sot. 1.—Brandon, Man., Kennel Club trials.” j. P. Brisbin, 


Sept. 8.—Carman, Man.—Manitoba Field Trial Club trials. Eric 


Hamber, Sec’y, Winni » oe. 

Oct. e lare, Mich. ete Field Trial Association 
trials. C. Smith, Sec’y, M ich, 

Oct. Se. Washington Court dmg 2 Magenanbeln Field 


Trial Association trials. A. &. Pet 


eterson, Sec’y, Homestead, Pa. 
Oct. aks aw, © 


ev-Nevada Field Trial Association 


trials. Dr. C. Wilson, Sec Elko, Ni 

Nov. OT Waki on — ouse, 0.~ Ohio Field Trial Asso- 
ciation trials. G. Haswell, Sec’y, Circleville, 

Nov. 3-6.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 


tion of fumeston. 


Nov. 9.—Fourteenth annual le trials of the National B 
Club of America. Charles R. ee “sec’y ee, See 
L. S. Eddins, 


Nov. 9.—Missouri Field Trial Association trials. 
Sec’y, Spteie, Mo. 
Nov. 9.—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Trial Associa- 
re tials W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y, tham, Ont. 
ns 1.—1 Independent Field Trial Club trials. 
H. 5 ‘Humphrey, Sec eY. nfienspe. Ind. 


Nov. 9 estern Irish Setter Club trials. Dr. T. L. Fenn, 
Sec’y, Chicago, Il. 
Nov. 10.— ampton, Conn. ey Field Trial Club trials. 
F. W. Smith, ‘y, New Haven 


‘on 
Nov. 16.—Robinson, Ill. —Illinois Field Trial Association trials. 


W._R. Green, Sec’y, "Marshall, Ti. 
Nov. 23.—Robinson, Ill.—American am tanahlp Field Trial 


Association trials. H.S. Humphrey, ndianapolis. Ind. 
Dec. 1.—Clay City, Ind.—Indiana “rick Trial Club triais. C. F. 


Young, Sec’ 
Dec. 5.— 1omasville, Ga.—Continental Field Trial Club trials. 


Sohn’ White, Sec’ y, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Nov. 16.—Holmdel, —Pointer Club of A 
C. F. Lewis, Sec’y, New York city. = me aes a 


Nov. 30.—Chase, City, Va.—Virginia Field Trial Association 
trials. Charles B. Cooke, Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 


Canine Elegies and Epitaphs. 


Tue following “Tribute to Pup” was sent to Forest AND 
Stream by the late Senator Kenna, of West Virginia, who was 
an enthusiastic sportsman, an angler, shooter and fox hunter. 








House of Representatives, 


Editor Forest and Stream: Pee a 


The following tribute to a faithful hound may not be deemed 
unworthy of a place in your columns. The soubriquet, “Pup,” 
began with him, and ended with him. I never knew a better 
dog. His achievements were among the hills and in the wood- 
land range along the valley of the beautiful Kanawha. Many 
were the foxes that surrendered to the fleetness of his foot and 
the unerring certainty of his nose. We have some good dogs— 
he was the greatest Roman of them all. A pair of his youngsters 
promises the early adornment of my small pack, and a strain of 
his blood is prized above anything our section can boast: 


Hear! all ye lovers of the chase, 

Who follow black, tan, pied, or red, 
The best and noblest of his race, 

The Prince of dogs, old “Pup,” is dead! 
No more will Joppling’s echoes ring 

His accents clear at early morn; 

No more his eyes will brightness bring, 
Responsive to Lan Oakes’ horn; 
Van Buren’s voice on the hilltop high, 
May greet the Nimrod in the chase, 

Delaney’s yell from mountain nigh, 
Give cheer and relish to the race; 
From Mathew’s Branch to old Stittfield, 
Red fox or gray may frequent go, 
With foot or ken that ne’er did yield 
To man or dog, nor fast nor slow. 
The old peach orchard on the hill, 
May, listening, hear the opening pack; 
The laurel hollow o’er the rill, 
Resounding, give the echoes back; 
Jeff, Plunder, Crowder, and the rest, 
With Steptoe’s shout, may mingle sounds, 
While Fleet ant Watkins, with a zest, 
Make rapid pace with fox and hounds. 
Like hurricane or cyclone driven, 
By measureless, eternal wrath, 
With tightning’s flash, in bounty given, 
To ‘luminate the reckless path, 
The eager pack may sweep the plains, 
As swift as wings of love or light, 
The fearless horseman loose the reins, 
And lash his charger on to “sight.” 
But never over log or rail, 
Will fox evade, or dog pursue, 
A quicker or a colder trail, 
Than, wind or storm, old “Pup” would do. 
No pointer he, nor setter sly, 
To steal on unsuspecting prey— 
But loud he raised his battle cry, 
A warning, as he sought the fray. 
Descended from an ancient brood, 
Unflinching, bold, he stood the test; 
He vindicated royal blood, 
Nor found his peer among the best. 
His voice was music on the air, 
As he through mazes fast did wind; 
His nose wrought out the hidden lair, 
f His foot left hills and rocks behind; 
‘ His “bottom” never knew a flag, 
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By deepening gorge or lofty crag, 

He followed, fate-like, on the trail. 
Now, all ye hunters, mark the spot, 

Where lies the friend who served you well, 
In chase, or out, forget him not! ' 

He stood by you until he fell. 
His life was long, his labors hard, 

*Mong men he never owned a foe; 
He leaves a fame no blemish marred, 

He’s gone where all the good dogs go. 

J. E. K. (W. Va.) 


Dogs in Fiction. 


ALTHOUGH it may be conceded that among the ani- 

mals of fiction the horse holds first place, the part 

layed by dogs, especially in modern literature, is very 
Gone and important. The pages of many famous nov- 
els have presented us with members of the canine race 
as carefully drawn and as lovingly delineated as any of 
the human characters introduced. Not infrequently 
the role of hero or heroine is doubled with, or wholly 
supported by, a dog; and in numberless instances it is 
an intervention, conscious or unconscious, of a dog 
upon which the whole plot turns. As might be ex- 
pected, it is among the works of such novelists as are 
specially noted as dog lovers that the finest and most 
frequent descriptions of their four-footed friends are 
to be found; and naturally Sir Walter Scott, well 
known for his extreme attachment to dogs, heads the 
list. 

Big dogs are Scott’s special favorites, and his noblest 
example is Sir Kennth’s hound Roswal, who bears an 
all important part in the plot of “The Talisman.” Ros- 
wal is described as a large stag hound of splendid pro- 
portions and great sagacity, who shares his master’s 
watch on St. George’s Mount beside the banner of 
England, above the camp of the Crusaders. Tempted 
by woman’ guile the knight forsakes his post for a 
short space, leaving Roswal to guard the flag. A base 
attack is made in his absence, and Kenneth returns to 
find the flag gone, and its faithful defender wounded 
apparently to death in its defence. Kenneth’s remorse 
for the violation of the English banner is scarcely 
more keen than his grief over the dog, who wags his 
tail and licks his master’s hand even in the agonies of 
death. It is a most touching scene, drawn by a mas- 
ter hand, and the reader’s satisfaction is not less than 
the knight’s is represented to be when the Arabian 
physician, Saladin, disguised, appears opportunely, and 
by his timely ministration saves the hound, who lives 
to identify his till then unknown assailant by dragging 
him bodily from his horse. In “Ivanhoe,” Gurth, the 
swineherd, possesses a noteworthy dog, Fangs by 
name, “a rugged wolfish-looking dog, a sort of lurcher, 
half-mastiff, half-greyhound,” who assists his master in 
the care of his refractory charges, is wounded by Ced- 
ric the Saxon, and whose adventures are carried on 
throughout the book. : : 

In “Woodstock,” again, Scott draws with loving 
touch the portrait of Sir Henry Lee’s famous mastiff 
Bevis, who in the first scene accompanies the knight 
to church, where, “bating an occasional temptation to 
warble along with the accord, he behaved himself as 
decorously as any of the congregation, and returned as 
much edified, perhaps, as some of them;” who had, 
moreover, saved his master’s life, defended his daugh- 
ter Alice from assault, and fastened his teeth into the 
sacred person of King Charles II. when the disguised 
monarch was seeking refuge in Woodstock Lodge. 
Among Scott’s dogs mention must needs also be made 
of the famous breed of pepper-and-mustard terriers de- 
scribed in “Guy Mannering,” and which have ever 
since borne the name of their immortal ower, Dandie 
Dinmont. “I have six terriers at hame, forebye other 
dogs,” said that worthy. “There’s Auld Pepper and 
Auld Mustard, and Young Pepper and Young Mus- 
tard, and Little Pepper and Little Mustard. I had 
them a’ regularly entered, first wi’ the tods and brocks, 
and now they fear nothing that ever cam’ wi’ a hairy 
skin on’t.” 

Dickens was a dog lover, and possessed several dear 
canine friends. It is recorded in his biographies how 
greatly moved he was on one occasion by the sympa- 
thetic concern evinced by two of his favorites, Turk 
and Linda, when during a walk he was suddenly struck 
with lameness. Boisterous companions as they always 
were, the sudden change in him caused them boundless 
distress, and for the rest of the journey they crept by 
the side of their master as slowly as he did, never 
turning from him. The finest dog character in Dick- 
ens’s novels is undoubtedly Diogenes, the favorite of 
little Paul Dombey, and subsequently presented by Mr. 
Toots to his sister Florence. “As ridiculous a dog as 
one would meet with on a summer’s day; a blundering, 
ill-favored, clumsy, bullet-headed dog, continually act- 
ing on a wrong idea that there was an enemy in the 
neighborhood whom it was meritorious to bark at.” 
Nevertheless, despite his peculiarities, his “habit of 
carrying his tongue out as if he had come express to 
a dispensary to be examined for his health,” his fall- 
ing upon the man servant, “mortally convinced that he 
was the enemy whom he had barked at round the cor- 
ner all his life and had never seen yet,” Diogenes is a 
most estimable animal, and holds our affections till 
the end of the book. on ; 

Not so Dora’s little dog Jip in “David Copperfield,” 
a spoiled lap dog drawn to the very life, whose most 
meritorious action is his pathetic death at the moment 
when his foolish, fascinating mistress, Copperfield’s 
“child wife,” breathes her last. Then there is Sikes’s 
dog in “Oliver Twist,” “white and shaggy, with red 
eyes, and his face scratched and torn in twenty differ- 
ent places,” continually kicked and beaten and half 
his ruffian master, but who clings to him with 
lity through all, and in the last scene, when 
the fugitive murderer hangs himself from the roof of 





the house, perishes in a wild attempt to reach his body. 
Reference also owing to the performing dogs in 
“Old Curiosity Shop,” one unhappy member of which 


troupe of artists being unlucky enough to lose a half- 

penny during the is denied his and obliged 

: to grind mogrfal musi oot of barrel organ 
slow, 


sometimes in quick time, sometimes in 


i 


es 


* never leaving off for an instant,” while watching with 


despairing eyes his companions at their meal. Lovers 
of “Pickwick” also will recall Mr. Jingle’s celebrated 
“Ponto,” described _by his master in characteristic fash- 
ion—‘Pointer—surprising instinct—shooting one day— 
entered enclosure — whistled — dog stopped — whistled 
again—Ponto! Ponto!—no go—stock still—would not 
move—staring at a board—‘Gamekeeper has orders to 
shoot all dogs found in this enclosure’-—would not pass 
it—valuable dog that—very.” 

Thackeray, however, makes little use or mention of 
dogs. George Eliot also lays no great strees upon 
them, though Adam Bede has a faithful friend 
in Gyp, a gray ‘sheep dog, and Bartie Massey a brown 
and tan bitch, Vixen, whom he refers to contemptu- 
ously as a woman. “Where’s the use of talking to a 
woman with babies? She’s got no conscience, no con- 
science—it’s all run to milk.” Lytton makes great cap- 
ital of the performing poodle, Sir Isaac, alias Mops, in 
“What will He do with It?” and Bran, the huge British 
mastiff, is an all important character in Kingsley’s 
“Hypatia,” where she plays no small part in the re- 
demption of the young Jew Raphael Aben-Ezra. There 
is a dog incident in “Yeast,” and a dog in the “Water 
Babies,” who was a real dog on a ship once till he 
fell overboard into the sea, where he “kicked and 


sneezed so hard that he sneezed himself clear 
out of his skin and turned into a water dog, 
and followed Tom the whole way to the Other- 


end-of-Nowhere.” Such a_ keen sportsman as 
Whyte Melville was sure to introduce a dog into his 
novels, and there is no more touching or beautiful 
story in all fictional dog annals than is to be found in 
“The Interpreter.” One of Captain Marryat’s best 
tales, “The Dog Fiend,” is, as its title reveals, entirely 
about a dog, an ill-omened cur rejoicing in the appro- 
priate name of “Snarlyow;” and Bronte lovers will not 
need reminding of the dog in “Shirley,” or of Roches- 
ter’s dog in “Jane Eyre.” Coming to living authors, 
we may instance Conan Doyle’s “Hound of the Basker- 
villes,” Anstey’s “Black Poodle,” and Ollivant’s “Owd 
Bob,” as playing title roles in their own annals. Kip- 
ling has several dogs in his stories, notably Tietjens in 
“The Return of Imray,” and Binkie in “The Light that 
Failed.” Miss Fowler, Miss Cholmondeley, Stanley 
Weyman, Seton, Merriman, and other authors have 
written of dogs too numerous to mention; though 
special reference is surely merited by Montmorency, 
whose presence added so greatly to the remarkable ad- 
ventures of “Three Men ina Boat.”—London Standard. 


Bloodhound and Mastiff. 


I yretp to Mr. Shurter. I said, “I might be wrong,” 
and find I was by looking at an old folio edition of John- 
son’s Dictionary which belonged to my grandfather one 
hundred years ago. I do not know where I got the im- 
pression of the mastiff, and am glad to have it corrected. 


Von W. 
Pachting. 
—¢—— 


Yachting Fixtures for 1903. 


Members of race committee will confer a favor by sending notice 
of errors or omissions in the following list, and also changes whick 
may be made in the future. 


America’s Cup Races, Aug. 20 and alternate days, 
AUGUST. 


12. Misery Island, Y. R. A., o Salem Bay. 
12-15. Atlantic, race week, Sea Gate. 
13. East Gloucester, Y. R. A., open, Gloucester. 
14-15. Annisq ¥. Rk. A., open, Annisquam. 
14-15. Southern, Southern Gulf Coast Y. A., New Orleans, La. 
> poverty, fifth coeeien, engent Rusek. 
enataquit Corinthian, special, ore. 
15. South Becton, club, City Point. 2 
15. Horseshoe Harbor, Y. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 
15 Moriches, special. 
15. Huntington, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 
15. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
15. Eastern, Marblehead to Gloucester. 
15. Corinthian, fourth championship, Marblehead. 
15. Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. : 
15. Chi special, Lake Michigan. 
15. Savil 
16. Hi 


i club, Dorchester y. , 

‘ : . Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, special. . 
16. Williamsburg, ladies’ day. 
17. American, Y. A., open, Newburyport. 
17. New York, autumn cups, Glen Cove. 
19. Moriches, ladies’ regatta. 
20-22. Duxbury, Y. R. A., open, Duxbury. 
20. First America’s cup race; balance of races to be sailed on 


alternate days, Sundays excepted, until result is det ined. 
22, South Boston, club, City Point. ee 


22. Southern, Rawlins, Tranchina and Oliviri », Ni ‘ 
$8. Cortathion, Sfth hamplonship, Mastichead. ” ” ON*ORS 
22. R Canadi club, Toronto. 


22. Chi Lake Michigan. 

24-26. Weld Y. Rk. A., open, Wellfleet. 

26. Morich cAleenan cup race. 

27-29. Columbia, Lipton competitive cup races, Chicago, Lake 


Michi 
27-29. Cape od, Y. R. A., open, Provincetown. 
29. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 








29. South Bost club, oy Point. 

29. sucage, . Lake Michigan. 

29. Beverly, sixth Corinthian, Monument Beach. 

29. Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 

29. Corinthian, cham hip, Marblehead. 

2% Savin Hill, club, Bay. 

29. Huguenot, Y. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1. Chicago, special, Lake Michigan. 

6 Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, er Ba 

5 Nee Vek CO Yh. An of Gravesend Bay. 
6. Royal Canadian, race, Ti 

5. South: Fornaris cup, New Orleans. 

: Indian Harbor. Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, fall regatta. 

Eastern, open, Marblehead. 

5. Chicago, — Lake Michi 

. Columbia, — to Indian ‘Biarbor. 

5 Beverly, open, ition, eves — 

t Indian Harber, club, Greenwich. och 
s Revety 7 Saat, onument b 
¥ Moriches, ae open. 

7 Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 


1. jamaica Bay Y. R. A. 

ee 

7. illiamsbure, cruise. 

1. . R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 
}, Sockons's ¥. RB. A of L- L Sound, annual, 


i 


7. Penataquit Corinthian, pee Bay Shore. oe 
$11. Columbia, races for Webb cup, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 

10-12. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R. A. of L. i: Sound, specials. 

and fall regatta. 

12. Keystone, open, Woodmere, L. I. 

12. Beverly, seventh Corinthian, Monument Beach. 

12. Bay State, Y. R. A., open, Lynn Bay. 

12. Chicago, handicap race to Kenosha. E 

12. Columbia, fall regatta, open, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 

12. Royal Canadian, Prince of Wales cup race, Toronto. 

19. Chicago, special, Lake Michigan. 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, O 

19. Larchmont, schooner cup race, 

19. Atlantic, fall regatta, Sea Gate. 

19. Bensonhurst, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay. 

19. Manhasset Bay, Y. R. A. o! I. Sound, fall regatta. 

26. Riverside, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, fal: regatta. 

26. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 

26. Chicago, handicap, Lake Michigan. 

27. Williamsburg, open, fall regatta. 


OCTOBER. 
8. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
3. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 
5. Southern, fall, New Orleans. 
10. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 
17. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 


ter Bay. 
chmont. 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


WITH the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising 
yachtsmen during the season of 1903, the publishers of 
Forest AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of 
cruises submitted to be published in Forest AND 
STREAM. It is believed that these will form not only 
entertaining records of pleasant summer days spent 
afloat along our coasts and waterways, but will furnish 
information of practical value to other yachtsmen mak- 
ing subsequent cruises on the same waters. 

. Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
ows: 

First prize, $75.00. 

Second prize, $50.00. 

Third prize, $25.00. 

_ Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1903. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be 
of value to men going over the same route. A descrip- 
tion of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be 
regarded very favorably in making awards, and it is 
suggested to writers that an accurate account be kept 
of all incidents happening while under way. 

4. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, ac- 
company each story, and they will be considered in 
making the awards. 

5. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper 
in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. 

6. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in- 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. 

7. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, on 
or before Nov. 15, 1903. 


DaILy spins took place last week at Newport be- 
tween Reliance and Constitution. There were no real 
races between the two boats, the idea being simply to 
see how Reliance performed with, Constitution when 
slight changes were made in her trim. On Saturday 
the boats met for the last time, the owners of Reliance 
feeling perfectly satisfied that the boat was in the best 
possible trim and further trials or changes in the boat 
unnecessary. In almost every trial Constitution would 
start ahead and to windward of Reliance, but before 
they: would cover any distance the new boat would work 
through her lee, cross her bows and then outpoint and 
outfoot Constitution. The weather conditions for the 
trial on Saturday were perfect, the sea -being smooth, 
and there was just wind enough to heel the boats down 
to their rails. A start was made off Brenton’s Reef 
Lightship, and in the beat out to the whistling buoy, off 
Point Judith, Reliance beat Constitution 4m., outpoint- 
ing and outfooting her on this occasion, as she had 
done on all others. 

After having seen Reliance in almost every race she 
has sailed in since she was launched, we are more satis- 
fied now than ever that the Cup is absolutely safe. 
While we do not wish to underestimate the speed of 
Shamrock III., we shall be surprised if she takes even 
one race. 

Mr. August Belmont did a very courteous and sports- 
manlike thing when he practically turned Constitution 
over to be used as a trial boat for Reliance. He un- 
doubtedly had hopes of defending the Cup this year 
and he spent a large sum of money preparing Consti- 
tution for the races. He has had a season of con- 
tinued hard luck, Constitution having been “hoodooed” 
from the start, and her frequent accidents having caused 
many disappointments, both to the boat’s owner and 
to her many admirers. Constitution’s double spreaders 
were the cause of many mishaps, and had they been 
discarded at the first of the season she would have 
shown up to much better advantage, although it is not 
likely she would have beaten Reliance. The double 
spreader was found to be a failure in small boats 
years ago, and why the contrivance should have been 
tried in a ninety in the second season after it was 
found unsatisfactory in the first is a mystery. 





The two Shamrocks met in their last trial before the 
Cup race last Saturday. The trials between the two 
boats here have been of as doubtful a nature as those 
held on the other side. Although the daily papers have 
dévoted columns to the races between the two boats, 
no one really knows whether the challenger is. five, 
ten or fifteen miles faster than Shamrock I. over a 
thirty-mile course. There is no doubt that Shamrock 
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III. is faster than the old boat, but just how much 

faster. we don’t know nor do we know in what shape 

Shamrock I. is sailing. We hope she is sailing faster 

than she was when she was on this side before, in which 

— the challenger will be more nearly in Reliance’s 
ss. 

Sir Thomas and Mr. Fife made up their minds to 
keep those on this side as much at sea as to the real 
merits of the challenger as possible, and they have 
succeeded to a marked degree. They may know how 
much faster Shamrock III. is over Shamrock L., but no 
one else docs. From the time the boats began sailing 
on this side, they have been experimenting with the 
new boat. After every race a change would be made 
in her trim, her spars or her sails. Then, again, every 
day or so she would be towed up to Erie Basin, where 
she would go in the dry dock and have her bottom 
cleaned or else a longer mast or bowsprit would be 
stepped. The fact that constant and radical changes 
were continually being made was evidence that the 
boat was not satisfactory to her designer. Had she 
been as perfect and wonderful a creation as they have 
claimed, she would never have been tampered with for 
fear of throwing something out of perfect tune. Sham- 
rock III. is again in Erie Basin, where her bottom is 
being cleaned and painted. On Tuesday she will be 
measured by Mr. Charles D. Mower, the New York 
Y. C.’s official measurer. 

We are almost on the eve of the races, Aug. 20 being 
the date of the first race. Good breezes have been 
predicted for the races, and we hope this may prove 
true. A race in a breeze and a sea is more exciting, but 
as far as the result of the contests go, we care little 
how it blows, whether it be a light breeze just enabling 
the boats to finish within the time limit or a half a 
gale. In any case, all the signs point out Reliance as 
the winner. 





The Canadians at Toronto seem to be quite as in- 
vincible as those at Montreal when it comes to the 
building and sailing of racing yachts and the defending 
of cups. The Canada’s Cup challenger, Irondequoit, 
has been defeated in two straight races by Strathcona, 
the defender. The first race was sailed on Saturday 
over a triangular course, and the defender won by a 
narrow margin, but in the windward and leeward race 
sailed on Monday Strathcona beat Irondequoit by over 
1om. The reports state that the splendid showing the 
Canadian boat made was in a great measure due to 
superior judgment and handling. 


The Canada’s Cup Races. 


Toronto, Aug. 8.—The first of the races for the 
possession of the Canada’s Cup, the blue ribbon of the 





lakes, was enough to drive a man to the verge of . 


nervous prostration. Lake Ontario has never seen a 
closer contest, although it has seen a closer finish occa- 
sionally. But in all of the twenty-one miles of sailing 
the contestants were never much more than a hundred 
yards apart, and for the greater part of the race they 
were so close together that the tossing of the tradi- 
tional biscuit would have been unnecessary, for a man 
could have jumped from one to the other. 

The race was full of chances from one end to the 
other, and there was no certainty as to the winner until 
the final gun fire. The excellent performance of the 
American boat was no surprise to the Canadians. 
Their marine soothsayers and waterfront seers had 
spoken solemn words of warning from the moment 
of Irondequoit’s arrival in the harbor, and after the 
challenger had been hauled out it was very difficult to 
find any money on the defender at even prices. The 
Canadians, without looking down in the mouth, were 
prepared for a defeat, perhaps not in the whole series 
of races, but at least in one race. And when victory 
perched on their burgee their pent-up feelings were un- 
able to find intelligent utterance. 

There are sixty-four compass courses worked out 
for the Canada’s Cup races, each one giving an equi- 
lateral triangle. Many of these are not feasible with 
the start made on the south shore of Toronto Island, 
but after eliminating these the judges, Messrs. Oliver 
Cromwell, of New York; Frank T. Christie, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and E. H. Ambrose, of Hamilton, Ont., 
have still a plentiful field to select from. Course No. 
41 was given the yachts on Saturday, with instructions 
to leave all buoys to port. The compass course was 
southwest, then east-southeast, half east; then north by 
west half west. For the Canada’s Cup, the courses are 
alternately triangular and windward and leeward, the 
former being twenty-one miles in extent, and the latter 
eighteen. The winning of three out of five races deter- 
mines the fate of the precious trophy. There is no 
question of time allowance, and the time limit is five 
hours and a half. For Saturday’s race there was a 
splendid southwest breeze, steady and not too strong, 
holding between ten and twelve miles an hour, and 
not varying in direction except on the last leg of the 
triangle. It was a brisk breeze without much weight 
in it, a breeze that decorated the sky with fleecy clouds 
that did not interfere with the sun, and a breeze that 
rolled up the waters of the lake into a lumpy, tossing 
mass without producing what could properly be called 
a seaway. 

The judges started out in the steam yacht Tranquilo, 
owned by Mr. Fred. Nichols, of Toronto. The wobble 
of a sea had displaced one of the L. Y. R. A. buoys 
left out overnight, but the tug Alert, in charge of the 
buoys, had no trouble in placing them in their proper 
positions and keeping them there as long as they were 
needed. The Tranquilo’s machinery became deranged 
before the day was very old, and the judges were trans- 
ferred to the steam yacht Winyah, of Alpena. The 
Tranquilo, however, was the official boat at the start. 
Later she was towed in by the Gooderham steam 
yacht Cleopatra. 

The first gun was given at 10:33 A. M. The yachts 
were then dodging about under lower canvas and No. 1 
clubtopsails, with jibtopsails in stops. The maneuver- 
ing for position was not very spectacular. The skip- 
pers were new to one another, and neither seemed to 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


be very desirous of close quarters. The yachts spun 
around each other like a pair of dancers, occasionally, 
but this was not right on gunfire. When the gun was 
given at 11:03 A. M., they were both close on the 
line, but far enough apart to make the start a plain 
piece of sailing. Irondequoit crossed first, at 11:03:09, 
Strathcona being 6s. behind, at 11:03:15, but slightly 


.to windward. They went over on the starboard tack 


and showed no disposition to indulge in a stick-handling 
display. They stood off to the southward on one long. 
stretch, which was probably to Strathcona’s advantage, 
for she is at least a second slower in stays than Iron- 
dequoit. The best I have ever seen her do is 8s. from 
full to full, and Irondequoit can do it in 7s., so that 
a series of short hitches might have given the challenger 
an advantage, although, as the leading boat, Ironde- 
quoit was quite right in holding the starboard tack as 
long as she was nearer the buoy than Strathcona. 
Strathcona stood up a trifle better, and ate to wind- 
ward steadily. Irondequoit, however, footed just a 
little faster. 

At 11:27 Irondequoit came about on the port tack. 
She was then ahead of Strathcona, but not enough. 
Skipper Jarvis was not the man to neglect the advan- 
tages of the starboard tack, and Skipper Barr realized 
in a flash that there would be a foul and disqualification 
in a second or so. Down went his tiller, and while 
Irondequoit hung in the wind, Strathcona forged ahead. 
Irondequoit swung off on the port tack again, and 
Strathcona did likewise, the whole maneuver only oc- 
cupying 30s. 

Just after settling down to business again, the shackle 

on Irondequoit’s jibtopsail sheet parted, and the big 
sail had to be lowered. It was only off for a minute, 
but Strathcona stretched out a lead of a couple of 
lengths. When the yachts came about again, 1om. later, 
Strathcona had four lengths to the good. Irondequoit 
had shackled on her jibtopsail sheet in very quick time, 
but she had lost some. The boats laid the buoy on the 
next port tack, a long one. Irondequoit’s footing very 
nearly made up for Strathcona’s eating to windward, 
for the latter only rounded the buoy 22s. in the lead, 
after seven miles of sailing. 
__It was a pretty reach to the next mark, under balloon 
jibs, and largest jibtopsails. Irondequoit set a new 
wrinkle by taking in her jib altogether, so as to allow 
her balloon canvas to draw. For a long time Strath- 
cona held her lead. Then in the seventh mile Ironde- 
quoit overhauled her, and once she had her blanketed, 
passed her like a shot out of a gun. This was close 
on the second buoy, and the turn was made with 
Irondequoit 14s. in the lead, having gained 36s. in seven 
miles of reaching. Then came the smart work. It was 
a reach again home, but the wind backed to the south- 
ward a trifle. Skipper Jarvis dowsed his big jibtopsail 
and set a balloon jib, but very slowly, Strathcona be- 
ing without a kite forward for 2m. But the ballooner 
pulled, and tom. after turning the buoy Strathcona’s 
spinnaker was fluttering out of stops. Skipper Barr 
at once sent out his spinnaker in stops, but it was 3m. 
later when he broke it out. 

But Jarvis was after him. Inch by inch Strathcona 
crept up. The southwesterly roll caused the yachts to 
sway heavily at times, and when Strathcona interfered 
with Irondequoit’s wind, the spinnaker boom cock- 
billed itself. Skipper Barr luffed, to jump Irondequoit 
to windward of her overtaker, and the big sail collapsed 
in tangled flutters, hanging in bight around the head- 
sails. But Skipper Jarvis also luffed and held his 
weather berth. His spinnaker would no longer draw, 
but with lightning speed the clew was unsnapped and 
hooked on to the forestay, and the great piece of silk 
hung there, dragging nobly, a second balloon jib. 
Irondequoit made frantic efforts to escape the fatal 
grip, pointing miles to windward of the buoy. But 
Jarvis stayed with the luffing match, clinging grimly 
to the weather quarter. Irondequoit’s collapsed spin- 
naker was taken in, and she was shot to windward un- 
til her headsails shivered, and then Jarvis, having edged 
his rival on until Strathcona was actually nearer the 
buoy, although still astern, put his tiller up. Strath- 
cona leaped across Irondequoit’s wake, squaring off for 
the mark. For an instant it looked as though she 
would gybe, but the mainsail was left to starboard and 
the spinnaker again set flying to port. Dead before 
the wind the defender fied. Had Skipper Barr been 
quicker he might have repeated the game and blanketed 
her, but he did not get his spinnaker set for a minute 
after Strathcona had squared away, and all he could 
do was to make a close finish, 22s. astern. 

Summary of the race: 


First Lee. 
OE ccscscvevccscipenceel 11 08 09 ee rs oo 
PEERED acvcacesscoctnsesecesst 03 15 12 14 47 111i 32 
Strathcona gained 28s. 
Irondequoit ssnbscnsiiseconesovensoatlicdst 49 07 
IEE cbics possivncdrcucvcesssdbadubecssizee 1 04 30 49 43 
Irondequoit gained 36s. 
BeGROMOON sui cecssvecddesucccbsecrese kode ines 103 14 
PEED. acrucccnvinswonnseccecsdietiancictkadl 2 OT 08 1 02 38 


Strathcona won the first race by 22s. 
Cuartes H. Sniper. 





Western Yachts. 


Beached at Milwaukee. 


Lake Michigan is known as a tricky water, and lived 
up to its reputation this week to the personal concern 
of some of the Chicago yachtsmen who started out for a 
little cruise to Milwaukee. Their boats were caught in a 
sudden lake storm which swept from the anchorage 
nearly all the boats which were lying back of the break- 
water in Milwaukee Bay. Hoosier, Wizard, Widsith, 
and Outlaw, all of Chicago, went ashore below the Mil- 
waukee Y. C. club house. The bay was pretty well swept 


clear of all smaller craft, but no damage of serious nature 
ensued. E. H. 
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Boston Y. C. 


HULL, MASS., 
Thursday, July 30. 

The midsummer series of invitation races of the Bos- 
ton Y. C. opened at Hull on Thursday, July 30, with a 
reefing southwest breeze. In the 25-footers, Calypso 
had the best of the start and led to the first mark. 
So on after this was passed Sally VII. went up and took 
the lead, which she held to the finish. In the 22-footers 
Opitsah V. got the best of the start twice, having 
waited after the first one to start with Medric, which 
had trouble with her jib. Opitsah V. led her class all 
around the course. In the 18-footers Chance led all 
over the course, with Dominoe a close second. In the 
first handicap class Jingo won easily. In the second 
handicap class Jacobin finished first, but lost to Anne 
on corrected time. In the dory class Lurline II. won. 
The summary: 

Prises, $20, $10 and $6. "Winner to qualify for a leg for the 
Laween aup Ser her class. _ . amie 


Finish. Bepeed. 
Sally VII., L. F. Percival............sese00 -+-4 16 07 1 61 O7 
t Haste, T. K. Lothrop, Jr. ee ii) 
Chewink III., F. G. Macomber... 


Calypso, A. W. Ch 
ly VII. wins by 46s. over Great Haste. 
Class E—22-Footers—Start, 2:30. 
Prizes, $18, $9 and $5. Winner to qualify for a leg for the Law- 
son cup for her class. 
S. H. and H. I. Foster........... 461 12 







Opitsah V. 2 06 12 
BE Bs occ ciscscvecceccecesecteseul 45315 208 15 
Medric, Herbert H. White........-.++.s++++0000 44 53 2 09 53 
Opitsah V. wins by 2m. 3s. over Chief. 
Class S—21ft. Cabin—Start, 2:36. 
Prizes, $15, $8 and $5. 
Perhaps II., J. E. Robimson.........-.esseeeees 442250 20780 


Class I—18-Footers—Start, 2:40. 
Prizes, $12, $7 and $5. Winner to qualify for a leg for the Law- 
son cup for her class. 












Chance, Reginald Boardman ...........+++ ooeee4 2 30 1 4 30 
Dominoe, C. C. Clapp......cccccccccccccccccces 427 4 147 4 
Kittiwake IV., Henry M. Jomes.........+++0++ 428 2 1 48 25 
Moslem, B. D. Barker.........sss+seeeees +oee4 28 29 1 48 29. 
Aspinquid II., C. M. Foster..... 4 30 08 1 60 08 
Biza, Alfred Douglass ........ -4 30 30 1 50 30 
Miss Modesty, B. S. Permar. -4 31 06 161 6 
Question, J. Henry Hunt.... 43117 1 61 17 
Gertrude, Hector ET ---4 31 30 1 61 30 
Miladi II., F. R. 31 68 1 51 88 
Mirage, J. W. 32 51 1 62 61 
Humbug, C. W. Cole and Bacon 33 27 1 53 27 
Crow, uriat & Hooper 35 58 1 56 58 
Wink, L. Good: -4 36 32 1 56 32 
Yo San, R -4 38 02 1 58 02 


First Handicap Class—For Boston Y. C. yachts only—Start, 2:46. 
Prizes, $12, fs and $5. 


Elapsed. Corrected. 
i 0, George B. Doane.........cccccccccscceses 1 6&4 1 06 5&4 
elen, Frank R. Neale.......ccccccsccccsccsss 107 1 1 06 56 


Second Handicap Class—For Posten Y. C. yachts only—Start, 
Prizes, $10, $7 and $. 0 
c . Pratt 


Rate, Ca: PRs. cccccctscccvccccveccovsccsce 113 4 1 07 04 
acobin, T. W. King..... .-1 07 18 107 18 

idow, H. W. Friend...... 110 11 1 07 30 
Clarice, Walter Burgess ... 1140 1 09 41 
Janice, J. Fred Harvey and John Sherlock....1 16 53 inv 

Dory Class. 
Biapeet- 

Lurline II., J. P. Meade.........csccccccccccecccscccescoess 1 20 00 
DUA 0c AE ERI cacnansapenncersss¥e> Seokeunesscsecteel 1 21 55 
Vera, H. Lundberg ......cccccccccccccccce ennesbedsebocooces 1 2313 


Friday, July 31. 


The second race of the midsummer series of the Bos- 
ton Y. C. was sailed off Hull on Thursday, July 31, in 
a wholesail northwest breeze. In the 25ft. class Great 
Haste had the best of the start, but Chewink caught 
her on the first beat to windward and took first place, 
with Great Haste second and Sally VII. third. This 
order was maintained for the first round of the course, 
but on the second round, Chewink III. and Great Haste 
got into a luffing match, and Sally VII. went into the 
lead, which she held to the finish. In the 22-footers 
Medric got the best of the start, but Opitsah V. took 
first place on the first round of the course. On the 
second round Medric again took the lead and finished 
a winner. In the 18-footers Patrice got the best of the 
start, but Dominoe, which was seventh boat, soon went 
out to the front and led all around the course. In the 
first handicap class Jingo again won. Jacobin came in 
first in the second handicap class, but lost to Widow 
on corrected time. Lurline II. was again a winner 
in the dory class. The summary: 


Class D—25-Footers—Start, 2:25. 
_ Prizes, $20, $10 and $. Winner and second to qualify for leg 


in Lawson cups for the series. 


Finish. Biepecd. 
Sally VIL., L. F. Percival..........sssesseseees 415 21 1 50 21 
Chewink III., F. G. Macomber, Jr............ 41617 16117 
Great Haste, T. K. Lothrop, Jr...........+++++ 41717 1 62 17 
W,. Chesterson..........seeseeeeeee 4 21 56 1 56 &% 


Calypso, A. 
Sally VII. wins by 56s. 
Class E—22-Footers—Start, 2:30. 
Prizes, $18, $9 and $5. Winner and second to qualify for leg 
for Lawson cups for the series. 


Medric, Herbert H. White.............sccsees0s 42608 2066 
Opitsah V., S. H. and H. I. Foster........... 43649 20649 
CRN Be Me noon ontsaescanesicoesioevs 44% 211% 


Medric wins by 4s. 
Class I—18-Footers—Start, 2:40. 
Prizes, $12, $7 and $5. Winner and second to qualify f 
for Lawson cups for the series. 


& 











Dominoe, C. C. Cla 32 09 1 52 09 
Miladi Il., F. R. Adams..... 3347 =: 1 63 47 
Chance, - 5% Boardman 34 12 16412 
Gertrude, H. E. Lynch....... U2 8601: 
Aspinquid II., C. M. Foster...... 34 46 154 46 
“Miss Modesty, B. 35 02 1 & 02 
Mirage, J. W. Olmstead 35 09 1 55 09 
Humbug, C. W. 35 18 1 & 18 
uestion, < H. H 35 34 1 5 34 
Moshem, B. ‘ker 35 49 1 5 49 
Yo San, R. Randolph, Jr 36 47 1 6&6 47 
Patrice, A. W. la; 4 37 6 1 57% 
ax oe hone ise ies 
ink, . 4 
Biza, Alfred Douglass .............. 4 39 28 1 & 23 
Kittiwake IV., H. N. Jones ---4 4 00 2 01 0 
Nicknack, E. B. Holmes 4426 2 02 6 
Wallada, W. W. Rouse A Bw 2 08 59 
Dominoe wins by 1m. 38s. 
First Handicap Class—Start, 2:45. 

Hiogesd. Corrected 

ingo, George B. Duane............++++-+s0eeee 1 02 69 1 02 6&9 
et Mit ly AME a ocactcsccckvccpoccceed 1 08 47 1 03 00 
Mildred TL, C 4. Coleman koths esebhaveboghat -1 06 04 141 
1 08 23 

10 49 

11017 

1G 
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Dory Class—Start, 2:55. 
Elapsed. 
testing 1 3. Meade...s.sesseseeeeseevesesreesseeseseeod BL OD 
ya z Lundberg laminate deat ican es migeaenensaied 
IL. wins by 48s. 


ebeccbocdddccdocdicvdcccdcccduccsccocece 1&8 
Sunday, Aug. 2. 

On Sunday the fleet of the Boston Y. C. sailed as 
one class from Hull to Marblehead, for a cup donated 
by the National Sportsman. There was a good breeze, 
which made the run most interesting. The 22-footer 
Medric took the lead soon after the start, and held it 
until port was reached. The summary: 


Be 





: Finish. Hiegeet. Corrected. 
M H. _H. White...... PO 4 31 24 420 24 
IIl., F. G. Macomber, 
dbonncdosctcooiddpbdndncsescnse cd M4: 4u%% 424 45 
ban 35 11 4211 42% 11 
50 48 4 61 48 440 48 
03 26 5 23 26 4 63 26 
08 31 6 2 31 463 31 
03 56 4 53 56 4 53 56 
07 10 5 27 10 4 5710 
09 O1 5 29 OL 4 69 OL 
Me - D. Barker... 200+. 819% | 59%. 509 8 
irage, Lauriate opper...... ithdrew. 
Slucstion. 4% Wiisessccecccess Withdrew. 
icknack, B. Holmes.......... Withdrew. 


Tuesday, Aug. 4. 


An open Y. R. A. race was given by the Boston Y. 
C. at Marblehead, on Tuesday, Aug. 4. There was a 
wholesail breeze, which made the racing fast. In the 
25-footers, Sally VII. took the lead at the start and 
held it to the finish. In the 22-footers Opitsah V. was 
across the starting line first, but Chief pulled out a lead 
on the first leg and held it to the finish. Arrow got 
the start in the 18-footers, but Miss Modesty got to the 
weather mark first. After that there was luffing, and 
Miladi II. went into the lead, only to lose to Aspinquid 
just before the finish. The summary: 


Class D—25-Footers—Start, 2:25. 






Finish Elapsed. 
Sally VII., L. Vi Percivalls..cicccccccoceccccccs 3 41 58 1 16 58 
Great Haste, T. K. Lethrop..... ebnsecersesesta 3 44 06 1 19 06 
Chewink IIl., F. G. Macomber, Jr............ 34532 12032 
Seboomook, E. A. Smith........c.cc0000cc0000 3470 1207 
Class h—22-Footers—Start, 2:30. 
Chict, S. C. Wisttetecccccdestocsse suphedaswesicen 3 53 12 12312 
Coiesh, S. Hh. amd H.F. Teatel. oc ccesccccsess 3 54 52 1 24 52 
edric, Herbert H. White...............+e000: 3 56 13 1 26 18 
Class S—21-Footers—Start, 2:36. 
ee EZ., J. BH. Robinson... .icccscsvcccces 412 0 1 37 06 
Mildred II., BD FROIOS ce csccccocedtadsoveces 41213 13713 
*Subject to protest from Mildred II. ; 
Class I—18-Footers—Start, 2:40. 
Aspinguid II., C. M. Foster. ..3 56 22 116 22 
Miss odeaty, B. S. Permar. 3 56 25 1 16 25 
Miladi II., F. R. Adams..... -3 66 41 1 16 41 
Arrow, A. Boardman........ 3 57 37 117 37 
SQusstion, We acho FGsSEa 54 dns koyncwesss 3 57 43 117 43 
de, Lynch... cccccsccscsecccececes 3 69 07 119 07 
Battier, A. WD. TEvig. .cccoprcccscceccsccvcssvess 4 00 32 1 20 32 
Romane, GC. 6 GOD. cds cccvesscesceccteccess 4 00 50 1 20 50 
Humbug, C. W. Cole & Bacon 4 01 02 1 21 02 
Wallada, W. W. Rouse....... 4 02 36 1 22 36 
Mirage, J. W. Olmstead...... -4 02 40 1 22 40 
Myrmidon, W. C. ng, ‘4 08:17 12317 
Yo San, R. J. Randolph, Jr.. inte, -) <a 
Nicknack, E. B. Holmes.................esse0e Withdrew 


First Handicap Class—Start, 2:46. 
: Elapsed. Comamet. 


Setsu, Talbot and Lewis...........sseeeseceeees 1 16 12 

Kiuna (yawl), A. W. Learnard...........++++. 1 19 35 119 3 
Chasca, Dexter H. Follett............0-seseeees Disabled. 

Second Handicap Class—Start, 2:50. 

Dabster, F. Skinner .....c.ccccccccccccccccccecs 1 15 20 1 15 20 
Anne, ¢. B. Pratt........ Pash UeeShdis<0cdbiCs 12632 11900 
Clarice, Walter Burgess . --l 29 53 1 22 21 
Widow, H. W. Friend... 1 26 13 1 23 13 
Bagheera, F. Allen... 1 36 06 1 27 08 








Indian Harbor Y. C. 


GREENWICH, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Thursday, August 6. 


The first of the three days’ racing given by the Indian 
Harbor Y. C. came very near being spoiled by a heavy 
rain. The bad weather prevented many boats from start- 
ing, and only fifteen craft came to the line. 

The start was postponed until late in the afternoon, 
the Regatta Committee hoping the weather might clear. 
It was nearly five o’clock when the first class was sent 
away, and the boats sailed over short courses. The breeze 
was fresh from the E., and the boats made good time. 
The summary : 

New York Y. C.—25ft. Class—Start, 4:50. 















Hope, Adrian Iselin, 3d wor Fieor 
. in, eccee ¢ 
Lively, CREE NOUS etsenssaddocbetedsensss 2 06 42 

’ American Y. C. Raceabouts. 
Maryola, C. W. Allen..... 6 42 57 1 42 57 
Hond, T. 1. Pati. 6003600085 6 44 15 14415 
Howdy. George Mercer, Jr.. oy ..-Did not finish. 
Indian Harbor Sailboats—Start, 5:10. 
Noggin, W. Coomey .ccccccccccccccccccvcvcceces Not timed. 
Cero, R. Mallory, Jr. Not timed. 
lorence, E. J. 6 55 11 145 11 
Stingy, E. E. Zittel........... addendedtadcegesih 70150 15150 
Queenie, F. Tilford .......sssceceeecseesececees Not timed. 
Hem Harbor One-design Class—Start, 5:10. 
Flicker, C. IP sdbacssececedecssccdsevedet cod 70 1 50 58 
— ig Ye ap tapnenppersnenepneoananey 66741 14741 
sling, M. and F. Pratt.........s0eseseeeesess 6 1 45 25 
New Rochelle One-design Class—Start, 5:00. 
Kidde, We Wie, BO. cocicccccscccssesceseuces Did not finish. 
Ace, A: Bavier ....ccccccccccccccccevccsccccesers Did not finish. 


The winners were: 


Gosling. 
Friday, August 7. 
There were iie-tve starters in the second day of the 
series racing. All two of the boats finished. Noggin 
ized and was towed into the harbor, while Bobkin 
split her mainsail and withdrew. 
A fresh S. W. held throughout the contest, and 
the boats made samba over the courses. 
were the only starters in the 36it. 
class. These boats ae =»? o a were sent 
away at 3:05. Spasm t Anoa nearly two min- 
utes. This ie the first time that Anoatok has been beaten 


Lively, Maryola, Florence, and 


, 


Hope and Lively, two of the one-design 25-footers de- 
i by Mr. C. F. Herreshoff, started. in the 3oft. class. 
imosa, Mr. T. L. Park’s Crowninshield production of 


last 

. In the raceabout class nine boats came to the starting 
line. Hobo, another one of Mr. Park’s boats, led the 
fleet, and won handily, beating Sis, the second boat, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Six boats started in the 25ft. sloop class, and among 
.them were two of the Larchmont one-design 21-footers. 
Robin Hood won easily, beating Dorothy over four 
minutes. _ 

Montauk defeated Trouble by nearly six minutes in the 
2rft. class. 

_ Stingy beat Florence, the winner of yesterday’s race, 
in the Indian Harbor sailabout class. The summary: 


36ft. Class—Start, 2:6. 


Anoatok, W. G. Brokaw.... 
Spasm, E. h. King......... 


Finish. El 


DQ 

Ro 
mos 
a4, 








Hope, Adrian Iselin 3d 
Lively, C. O'D. Iselin 


Raceabouts—Start, 3:15. 
Gonssbopper, BE Gs Deiceevecvecsceveseccses 
ee eee ee 
Sis, F. T. Bedford, Jr 
Mavis, G. L. Pirie 


inininie hin 
2828 8S 
482e BS 
Baas s 
ASeu 





wowee, GO, Biccleded. woudvcbncsedsciccses 
Jelly ar, S. Howland......... 
Maryola, C. W. Allen... 
Rascal, S. C. Hopkins.. 
Hobo, Trenor L. Park.. 


ee oe oe eT 
fk kk i 


RB RERSRR RSSPSLSaS 





26ft. Class—Start, 3:20. 


Fire Fly, G. P. Granberry............++- 5 
Chingachgook, E. A. Stevens, Jr..... oll 
Robin Hood, G. E. Gartland................... ; 
5 
5 





NONE ION debackaiuadecesces cvedicdececed 
Es Bs MOR vcnecutcestnctecwsbancetdesedd 
PG Ba Mac tact cdccudencccccatqsavecs 


21ft. Class—Start, 3:25. 
TR Wie Be Eicesacescccecccceccecsees 
Montauk, ee Ee ae ee 


: 18ft. Class—Start, 3:30. 

Louie Belle, J. M. Williams............ssseeees 4 
Indian Harbor Sailabouts—Start, 

i es ccccaccabammemeced 4 
CG, RE PTS Bhiccech cc ccdccesascosces 4 
Stingy, E. E. Zittell......ccscccocscccccvcccccces ‘ 
4 

+ 


Seeses BERSSRSBS 
neeses BERSSRSRS 


Pat a bet tt 
23 8Sfesks SHRSRSESA 


oo 
ee 


~ 
~ 
an 


CAS BY NN 60860680606s00ccccsctvectccesse 
RINE, Bie MINOR. ccecccsecececessstscasedscsbied 
BOP Dity, Wie Be DOUG sc cccccsevcvccvcesecaced 


BLABLe B 
sesraehs BN 
esse 
sss 
BeSNet 8 BE 


on 
o 


The winners were: Spasm, Mimosa, Hobo, Robin 
Hood, Montauk, Louie Belle and Stingy. 


Saturday, August 8. 


The club’s annual regatta was sailed on Saturday, 
August 8, the last of the three days’ series races. There 
a a good list of starters, some fifty boats coming to the 
ine. 

The starting line was near the gas buoy off the eastern 
end of Little Captain Island. The wind was light at the 
time of the start from the S. by E. In order to give the 
boats some windward work the Regatta Committee re- 
versed the courses, thus making the first leg a beat. Be- 
fore the boats reached the first mark the wind shifted to 
the S. W., making the second leg a run and the last leg 
a close fetch. On the second round the change in the 
wind made the first leg a beat with one long leg and a 
newt one, the second leg a run, and the third a close 
reach. 

The 60-footer, Neola, and the 43-footer, Aspirant, were 
both without competitors, so they were put in the same 
class. Neola allowed Aspirant full time, and in the light 
breeze the smaller boat had things her own way, and 
won with ease. 

In the handicap class for sloops, Umbria and Narcis- 
sus met; the former boat won by nearly three minutes. 

Anoatok turned the tables on Spasm and added another 
first prize to an almost clean record. 

The hottest race of the day was between the 3oft. 
sloops Mimosa and Bobtail. Bobtail isan Atlantic Y. C. 
boat and has raced only once before on the Sound this 
season. Bobtail had a comfortable lead on Mimosa, but 
lost her spinnaker on the second round. This mishap 
cost her the race, although she was only beaten by 9 
seconds. 

Three boats started in the C. F. Herreshoff 25ft. one- 
design class. Hope won, beating Lively by 51 seconds. 

Hobo, Mr. T. L. Park’s smart little raceabout, took 
another first prize in her class. She had a big jump on 
her seven competitors, and beat Maryola, the second boat, 
by 3m. 10s. Sis carried away one of her chain plates and 
withdrew. ; 

Robin Hood repeated her performance of the day 
previous, and took another first prize. When the wind 
shifted, Robin Hood got badly left while Chingachgook 
got a big lift. ‘Robin Hood, however, recovered all she 
lost and won out easily. 

Three of the Larchmont one-design 21-footers started. 
Dorothy won, beating Vaquero, the second boat, by 26 
seconds. 

Arline had no competitor in the 21ft. catboat class, and 
withdrew. 

- In the “18ft. catboat class Louie Belle beat Lobster. 

Dorothy took a first prize in the 21ft. sloop class. She 
beat Gazabo and Montauk handily. 

Pandora had no competitor in the 18ft. sloop class, and 
took a Sailover, 

Three of the Manhasset Bay one-design boats started, 
and Lambkin won. Arizona was second. 

Knave beat her three competitors easily in the New 
Rochelle one-design class. 

Stingy took another winning flag in the Indian Harbor 
sailabout class, while Wif Waf‘won in the Hempstead 
Harbor one-design class. Ity Bity had no competitor in 
the Horseshoe Harbor one-design class and sailed over 
the course alone. 

The races were well managed, and the three days’ con- 
tests went off without a hitch. The Regatta Committee 
is made up of Messrs. Frank Bowne Jones, chairman; 
C. E. Simmons, T. J. McCahill, Jr:; H. C. Nash and E. 
S. Wheeler. The summary follows: 


“loops—60ft. Class—Start, 12:36. 
Finish. 


. Elapsed. Corr: é 
Waste Ga wh, Poin? 26)5.0%6 156000 aoe Toate 
Aspirant, A. H. & H. W. Hanan..5 09 31 4% 31 446 
Sloops—Handicap—Start, 12:40. 

Narcissus, E. Page....... sisesees B42 = 42420 44h 
Bergen Mas 50520 42520 42134 
. Sloops—36ft. Class—Start, 12:40. 

Finish. Elapsed. 

Ansotok; WG. Brokiiw.......00.+- sesecsssceee A L664 10 8B 

Spasm, B. King......+-ssecesseccseeees e+e -4 63 57 413 57 
Sloops—-30ft. Class—Start, 12:45. 

Mimosa, T. L. Park........ snaveusesocsas niscaed 4 68 17 41317 

Bobtail, E. F. Luckembach........+-++++0+++++04 58 2 413% 














New York Y. C. 25ft. Class—S 12:45. 
Zil W. Grosvenor, Jr.......... nana —s ll 10 426 10 
Hope, Adrian Iselin, DB ch fai. caccdadaaccoenetes 5 09 424 
PO Me GPE Betheesescaccsccndgucocend 5 09 63 424 S 
Raceabouts—Start, 12:50. 
Graesho fn, int ockedecdacciocete Seanad 423 5 3 33 5 
Sis, F. i PEE, | BB dee cesaccdubcosquetgeedces ithdrew. 
TE Deas Us tnateecbs ccccactccquceubadaiies 21 3 30 21 
og RS a ae: ved 43 3 36 43 
—_ ar, S. Howland.. 12 3 30 12 
scal, S. Hopkins.. 46 3 30 46 
Maryola, C. W. Allen... 29 8 327729 
Hobo, T. L. Park......... 41419 3 2419 
25ft. Sloops—Start, 12:55. 

p Finis ingent- Corrected. 
Fire Fly, G. P._Granberry......... 4 23 12 32312 3 22 03 
Chingachgook, E. A. Stevens, Jr..4 14 55 3 19 56 3 19 65 
Robin Hood, G. E. Gartland...... 419 22 3 24 22 318 45 
Snapper, F. Page.........sssseeeeee 423 42 3 28 42 3 21 40 
Lees, A, W, Bes casccocccecces 4 28 58 3 33 58 3 24 40 
Pristis, Iselin & Law............+++ 4 40 56 3 45 56 3 37 58 

Larchmont 21ft. Class—Start, 12:56. 
inish Elapsed. 
Wes STs PO ois ie csvesiccscssusccncoesess 4 26 06 3 31 06 
Dorothy, L. Spence............. 3 27 40 
Vaquero, J. N. Marble 3 28 06 
Catboats—21ft. Class—Start, 12:55. 
HT, A. Ty Tash ass ccdvcctcccssctocecess Did not finish. 
Catboats—18ft. Class—Start, 1:06. 
Lowlo Wall, 3%. Wh, Wits cscicccccsccccsssccs 4 13 54 3 08 51 
Fi: Gs Te Psd dateciectnsneveccenvcees 414 31 3 09 31 
Sloops—21ft. Class—Start, 1:00. 
Finish. er. Corrected. 
Montauk, G. P. Sheldon... ..3 57 34 2 67 34 256 
Gazabo, H. T. Vulte avi 2 53 02 2 63 02 
Dorothy, E. Remington... -.-3 48 08 2 48 08 2 48 08 
Sloops—18ft. Class—Start, 1:06. 
Finish.. Elapsed. 
Pandioss, B.. H. Temes. ccecccccsscdscssvececcces 5 55 31 31 
Manhasset Bay One-Design Class—Start. 1:00. 
Falcon, Stevens & Cole 3 56 13 2 56 13 
Arizona, G. A. Corey........ 3 54 38 2 54 38 
Lambkin, S. W. Roach 3 51 16 2 61 16 
New Rochelle One-Design Class—Start, 1:00. 
Caper, B. Eni Ome ccccccccteccccccscccccccees 3 58 54 2 58 64 
TEESE, Te We ccc ccesqectccsccesesseseseces 3 62 42 3 62 42 
Dewees, NW. D. Lawtoticccccocccccccscccccoccccess 3 58 20 2 58 29 
Bag Oe WM a vckscvaicsscs0cddccicssesiagecés 3 57 04 2 67 04 
Indian Harbor Sailabouts—Start, 1:10. 
Florence, E. J. Marstom...c.ccccccccccccccccses 3 54 00 2 44 00 
Caro, R. Mallory, i Lsneusdebemweuseqdmeauccened 3 43 58 2 33 68 
Stingy, FE. C. Zitell.c.ccccvccccccccccccccvees ro023 42 36 2 32 36 
Betty, Swords & Hyde...........seeceeeeeeeee 3 47 03 237 08 
Hempstead Harbor One-Design Class—Start, 1:10. 
Gertie: TE. Pititiecc ce cccstccwscaqspcccgccsnasce 3 24 07 214 07 
Wik Wal, H. Sayef.....ccccccccccccccccsscccoces 3 23 O1 213 01 
Samet Ty Fa vcccccccccccccnccscccccoctacsees 3 36 38 2 26 38 
Horseshoe Harbor One-Design Class—Start, 1:10. 
Ity Bity, W. E. Douglas..........sccecceesecees 3 46 18 2 36 18 


The winners were: Aspirant, Umbrina, Anoatok, 
Mimosa, Hope, Hobo, Robin Hood, Dorothy, Louie 
roe Pandora, Lambkin, Knave, Stingy, Wif Waf and 
ty Bity. 





Quincy Y. C. 
QUINCY, MASS., 
Wednesday, July 209. 


The Y. R. A. open race of the Quincy Y. C. was 
sailed on Wednesday, July 29, in a strong southwest 
breeze. In the 2s{t. class Chewink II. got the best of 
the start, and Early Dawn III. and Calypso got into a 
mix-up, by which Calypso was somewhat handicapped. 
Chewink III. gained on the first leg, but on the beat 
to windward pra went through her lee to first 
place, which she held to the finish. In the 22-footers 
Opitsah V. had the best of the start, and she led all 
over the course, in a very close contest. She won by 
only 43s. In the 18ft. class Chance and Gertrude sailed 
a very close race. Chance led all the way, hard pushed 
by Gertrude and winning by only 28s. In class A, 
handicap, Stay King went out to the front soon after 
the start and led the class to the finish. In class B, 
handicap, Alpha was leading when she capsized, and 
Thelma went into first place. The summary: 


25-footers. 
Elap: 

Ce: Ben Wi ales vec ccdcecoccccceceacddareks so 
Chewink IIE, 0.-G, Macomber, Jrivcccicvccccccctenvessace 1 50 48 
Earl Dawn “III., Sh dhe BN occcccdedbdciteccdees caeaka Withdrew. 

Calypso wins by 18s. 

4 22-footers. 
SE Wise e O  s BE ends cscccngsepenseracsens 1 55 25 
Cirle, S.C, Wiehe ie icc secs ccccccccsccccesccvssscesceces 1 & 12 


Opitsah V. wins by 43s. 


18ft. Knockabouts. 
Chance, R. Boardman.... 
Gertrude, H. E. Lynch 
uestion, J. H. Fiunt.. 
Miss Modesty, B. S. Permar 
Miladi II,, F. R. Ad 
Dominoe, C. C. Clapp 
i I IN Rnd scdvcntbensie ccéscdecenddoreesnts 
Aspinquid II., C. M. 
Kittiwake IV., H. M. Jones 
Patrice, A. W. Finlay............. 
Humbug, Cole & Bacon..... 
Yo-San, R. Randolph, Jr. 












RRB REEESS 5 
NESERESRaSS 


" 1 27 18 
Mirage, J. . Olmstead.... Withdrew. 
E,W ans de va dvcvecicccsccccsseccuctse Withdrew, 


Chance wins by 28s. 


Class A—Handicap. 
Stay King, i sf SR a ae fesokail 08 15 
REE FE Bis DAMOUR ove ce vesccncccndstssisedecdocccesesee 09 26 
15 22 
18 6) 





Omeme, W. P. Barker........cssscccccesscccccsceccccsceeees 


gma, W. 
Anne, SS Jadeaes vcceveveceiortocabacicces caus cag 
Wawenock, W. P. Combe.....cccccccscccscccsce 
Cleopatra, F. F, Crane.......... 
Hustler, Robins &. Whittemor 
Moondyne, W. H. Sh 
Argestes, G. H. Williams.... ee 
Sheila, EU MOOMONR Tis ukeseccccueed0icuvabkscbcdebs 

Marvel wins on corrected time. 


Class B—Handicap. 


pean, HH, E. Crane...ccccccrccesscccccccsvccsccsccscscecs 1 27 20 
Wee Tic Ge. Be Bees ce cdetescaccccccscscscccccccststeccced 1 40 50 
Kiltty, J. As. Bvtiteccccocccccsccccssccccseccccescccovsevedes 144 
PE, Wis EE, An nv adandségroncastiguawssseuseucateseses Capsized. 
Ella H., jE EY 5 Sr rere eee Withdrew. 


Saturday, Aug. 1. 


The club race of the Quincy Y. C. was sailed on 
Saturday, Aug. 1, ina very light, fluky air, which. made 
racing most unsatisfactory. The summary: 


Special One-Design Class. 


Masjorie, A. W. Bemmett,..csvcsescsasscccsccscsesstediooses 111 20 
E iy GO NEE arn sdys ses emotduhecoacss¥veresideeee 1 13 6&1 
SEE Mine: SEONUOUD BUMUNOIOD a nacccaccschacdcaqeesaves gnecnnedh 1 15 20 
ME Da Me WON gs sicca sk csc. secs sasapackntel .Withdrew. 
Motor Launches. 
Min SE ao ivcwonsensuepares ss til setemcctideceenel 


a nae enn 


' 
j 
i} 
j 
iF 








186 ° 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








Lake Yacht Racing Association. 


TORONTO, CANADA, 
Friday, August 7. 

Eighteen boats started in the L. Y. R. A. regatta held 
off Toronto on Friday, August 7. The wind was from 
the N. by W., and had a strength of about twelve miles 
on the first round, but on the second round it petered out 
perceptibly. The course was an equilateral triangle of 
twelve nautical miles, twice around, making it a 24-mile 
race for the larger classes. The first leg was a spinnaker, 
and balloon run east by south, the second a reach south- 
west, with started sheets, and the third a beat north 
northeast. 

Canada and Vreda had a very close and exciting race, 
and the former won by 55 seconds. 

Cadillac had matters her own way in her class, but 
Beaver distinguished herself by beating her old rival, 
Genesee, although Beaver parted her peak halyards twice 
during the contest. 

In the 35ft, class Chinook had no competitor and took 
a walkover. Keno won in the 25ft. class, and Whirl won 
in the 2oft. class. The summary: 


45-footers. 








Canada 
EE veskouckscovscoesthoavebosveenboncsveseete ll 15 25 2 41 57 
Yama 11 16 30 2 46 06 
Cadillac 11 30 00 3 10 08 
Beaver ..-11 30 00 3 15 48 
Genesee ---11 30 0 3 18 30 
Chinook 11 25 00 2 53 54 
I<. nostn died papseheseseuscoenenyebobenne bane 11 45 20 1 27 34 
EEE cunvocesenssiane ..11 45 25 1 32 15 
Chitta 11 45 10 1 35 37 
ae AGE. secvpcasdusccosensons ll 45 35 1 36 21 
TE, aeneue 11 46 16 1 38 25 
Whirl 55 06 1 41 58 
Grayling 55 07 1 43 07 
‘esta 55 30 1 43 38 
Petrel 55 15 1 48 28 
Sheila 55 08 1 61 09 
Tezpi 56 03 1 57 00 





Shelter Island Y. C. 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. L, 
Saturday, August 8. 


The annual open regatta of the Shelter Island Y. C. 
was held on the afternoon of Saturday, August 8, over 
courses in Gardiner’s Bay. Twenty-one boats started and 
finished the contest. The winners were Alert, Iroquois, 
Flash, Isolde, and Lotus II. Effort scored a sailover. 

The best racing of the day was seen in class N, in 
which Alert beat out Oiseau by 2m. 13s: Other boats in 
the class were Kalmia, Woglinde (a new Crowninshield 
creation), and Empronzi. The summary: 


Sloops—Class D—Start, 2:15. 





Finish. Elapsed 

Rees. Te BE, Beth. covccccccccdccconseseccecesd 4 26 22 2 ii 22 

Sloops—Class N—Start, 2:05. 

Alert, J. W. Alkcer......ccccsccsccevsceccvecsecs 2 29 02 2 24 02 

Oiseau, H. L. Maxwell........ccccccscccccccces 431 15 2 26 15 

eee, Ce, “T. MOUOCEcopeccctccsevccenesopsns 4 34 67 2 29 27 

Woglinde, O. B. Weber..........-seeeeeeeeevene 4 35 04 2 30 04 

Empronzi, P. J. Raimey........sssseceseeveceees 4 35 21 2 30 21 

Special Class—Sloops, Cutters and Yawls—Start, 2:06. 

Iroquois, i GB, Cambatotis cs. cccoccccvceeccescoced 4 48 00 2 43 00 

Seneca, H. G. Raimey........csceesseececeeseees 4 48 31 2 43 31 

Martha, FE, H. Coe... .cccccccsccvccccscceccccces 4 60 01 2 45 01 

Bonnie Glynt, R. S. Foster..........-.sseseeees 4 54 09 2 49 02 

Sloops—Class R—Start, 2:06. 

Flash, N. Schieckle ........00.sccscessecsvccsses 4 26 57 2 21 57 

Harp, J. N. Lunming..........ssseccersecesevers 4 29 12 2 24 12 

Ista, G. Piel......ccccccece soee -»-4 30 31 2 25 31 

Psi, A. O. Bancker ... -4 31 06 2 26 06 

Snook, J. G. Becker... 4 42 50 2 37 50 

San Toy, M. Edson... -4 37 06 2 32 06 

Catboats—Class S—Start, 2:05. 

Isolde, F. H. Richards.... 2 44 34 
uanita,. F. {. Hunter..... 2 53 09 
Thileaway, L. A. Fush, J 3 02 40 

Catboats—Class T—Start, 2:05. ses 

Lotus II., ie WE, «- sanchsappeaebhosehocouse 2 

Minnow, 2 Bh, Bescancccsconccedeccnseeqnsutia 2 45 50 





The winners were: Alert, Iroquois, Flash, Isolde, and 
Lotus II. and Effort scored sailovers. 


Brooklyn Y. C. 


BENSONHURST, L. L., 
Saturday, August 8. 

The Brooklyn Y. C. held the first of a series of races 
for cups offered by the Board of Governors on the after- 
noon of Saturday, August 8. Nine boats started, all but 
two of which finished. The yachts sailed under special 
classification on time allowance. Victories were by such 





large margins allowances were not figured. The sum- 
mary: 
Class A—Start, 3:35. 

‘. Ela mae 
Wi @, A. P. SOped..ccccsccscccccrcvcdsvssdes 7 2 15 07 
Sonshine, S. S. Fomtnime...ccccccccccvcccscscved 6 23 15 2 48 15 

a2 Class B—Start, 3:40. sae cates 
Bonito, Havilan Di 6skandonsutecstesacctunel ql 
Squaw, BH. J. Heath.....cccccccccccccccccccsvens 5 50 43 2 10 43 

aa D—Start, 3:45. cone cae 

Sandpi W. W. Wc ndeaohsnaneesesbee 
Warren, W. Bi DMR. snesesccoces osenseqnenssceg Did not finish. 
Boozie, C. D. Durkee 5 21 10 1 26 10 
Rascal, D. G. Whitlock 52946 = 134 46 
Pleone, Charles Allen Did not finish. 





The winners were Winona, Bonito, Sandpiper and 


Boozie. 
Duxbury Y. C. 


DUXBURY, MASS., 
Saturday, August 1. 

A race of the handicap class of the Duxbury Y. C. was 
sailed in Duxbury Bay on Saturday, August 1, in a very 
light air, in which Challenge was the winner. The sum- 
mary : . 





Handicap Class. 


B. Atwood tone 
Chall 5» BB. By. Atwood... ccccccccccsccccccescccccccsconecs 
Karesbe, Bis I occnusscabeocede -.1 @ 16 
‘As You Like It, W. T. Whitman ""1 18 08 
Rooster, Etherington .........csessesscsseeceseecevenceeees 113% 





Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. ‘C. 
OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Saturday, August 8. 


The Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. held races for the 
raceabouts and the 15ft. one-design boats on Saturday 
afternoon, August 8. The race schedule for boats in the 
30ft. class was postponed until September 12. ; 

The course was trom a stake boat off Smith’s Bluff to 
and around the Center Island Buoy, thence to and around 
a stake boat off Lloyd’s Neck and back to the starting 
line. The 15-footers covered the course once while the 
racabouts went around twice. The wind was from the 
S., making it a reach to the first mark, a run to the 
second, and a beat back to the finish line. 

The raceabouts were started at 3:20, and Jolly Roger 
was the first of the four boats to cross the line. Before 
reaching the Center Island Buoy, Merrywing worked into 
first place, and from that time on she was never headed, 
taking the race by a margin of over two minutes. Mys- 
tery finished in second place, and Jolly Roger was last, 
14 seconds behind Nathalie. 

The 15-footers crossed the starting line well bunched, 
but Cayenne took the lead before reaching the first mark. 
Sabrina took the lead on the windward work and finished 
a winner by 48 seconds. Cayenne gets second prize. 

This was the last race for the Center Island cup, and 
the trophy goes to Bobs, which boat has the best standing 
after the season’s racing. 

_Merrywing has the highest percentage for the Jen- 
nings cup. The summary follows: 


Raceabouts—Start, 3:20, 


B. 
wo 
> 


Baek 

BREE: 
8 
a 


BNESELERS Shee 


Marcywing,: TE, 30, Coat. ncccocccecstvsonesseed 
Mystery, Johnson De Forest.. 
Nathalie, F. G. Stewart........ 
ee aa 


Seawanhaka One-Design 15-footers— 
Sabrina, Charles W. Wetmore... 
Cayenne, Colgate Hoyt ... 
Imp, Henry H. Landon.... 
Bairn, William . Matheson. 
Wee Wean, R. L. Cuthbert...... 
Bee, GOD Bl IRs on bes canoccconcnspced 
Alys, Fred R. Coudert, Jr.......... 6 
Brownie, Robert W. Gibson.............cseeees 6 
Scat, H. Smith & A. R. Whitney, Jr. 5 


Riverton Y. C. 
RIVERTON, NEW JERSEY, 
Saturday, August 1. 

The Riverton Y. C. held a special regatta on Saturday 
afternoon, August 1. The wind was very light at the 
start, but later in the afternoon it breezed up and made 
the contests more interesting. 

Fiona had matters all her own way in the catboat class, 
and beat Butterfly, the second boat, by nearly 3 minutes. 
Dorothea did good work in the jib and mainsail class, 
and beat Tadpole by nearly 7 minutes. The summary: 

Catboats—Start, 3:15. 





: 


BNEBSELERS 







inneciuliocsinnets: rororo ree 
BEEMERSES SKESS 


BESESBRRR 
















. Finish. 
Pate. 27 SS ‘ce cuts chuminsubebbicmmasaceneeseseabedl 5 52 00 
SE, Du. BGs TUR ne cessocshevedscssidcccbececesctbeudl 5 55 16 
Cheenen EL. 42... GC, RO uns cavvcdewngeneoncodsosattverd 5 57 10 
at Se. ia Win) Ci odendsophinnhacadechpene nds asesnoomersed 01 1 
BUiaMie, F: WIAUOEE sac .coecp.cocetecccosctecrccsicotteccovensd 6 11 10 
RE a COI i. p cdgtedecccvdevevabiteccsevsiebbeccdteue Withdrew. 
Jib and Mainsail—Start, 3:20. 
Daerethte, .&..: Relne0Oe, 9<n0c0cccscvvceseesocpespsegnasbensces 5 58 50 
RO eae 6 05 40 
Pumpkin, J. C. W. Fushmuth poaceeeps ---6 12 00 
Isit, G. W. Smith..... 6 11 45 
Papoose, H. S. Smith. as Withdrew. 
Tadpole, H. Shreve.... oon Withdrew. 
Mosquito Fleet—Start, 3:22. 
No. 11, A. G. Cooke... 5 64 15 
No. 14, Walnut boys .. 6 
No. 6, Dr. C. S. Mills. Wi 
BE. ay TE cha connnascecborcenpennebeneniecetoun 








Columbia Y. C. 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS., 
Saturday, August 1. 


A club race of the Columbia Y. C. was sailed in Dor- 
chester Bay on Saturday, August 1, in a very light air, 
which made the going slow. The summary: 


Elapsed. Corrected. 


First Class. 
Wapiti, Edward J. Powers...........sssseseeees 3 04 57 2 62 57 
ie, Lee Bidet .occnalccoteensovewesodsnsdete 3 29 59 3 19 5&9 
GeabGte, WW. Te. TR. ccnesceccccvccescepensece Withdrew 
Second Class. 
Acme, Hiram Patterson ..........scsccesccesees 2 41 40 2 39 40 
Guile, J. Tat :.. ciscedivcscoseveegssWoesvened 2 43 43 
Teabime ..ccoscccccccvccscccnvcessseeceddaccovcce 
a 2 16 20 
Supero, M. Hanna ..... 219 40 
Magnet, R. Graham ... 223 35 
Hinkee Dee, G. Cobb 2 28 06 





Erie Y. C. 


Erte, Pa., August 8—The course to-day was 3% miles 
to be sailed twice. The wind was not good at any time, 
and before the finish it had nearly died out, yet the boats 
made good time, the little Turtle making the best time of 
any of them: 


RRR RRR eR Ree eee Hee REE EERE EEE E TEESE EEE ESE EE EES OEEES 


Iriquois 
Mingo 


POeeeUCECTOOCCOCC COCO OCI tit irri tt ttt tt ttt 


SRR Re Ree R ORR Eee E RHEE EEE HOES SEES EE EEE EEE eEee 


ANNISQUAM, MASS., 
Saturday, August 1, 
A race of the one-design dories of the Annisquam Y. 


C. was sailed on Saturday, August 1, in a moderate S. W. 







breeze. Litthe Un won out on the windward leg after 
Ventus had met with a couple of mishaps. The sum- 
mary: 

Little Un,. Donald Howes....... osoutech pononppsbepbebenenas 1 31 40 

TEND achn copantbocveae eee osenseccsccccesogk ERD 

SEE covsccsapsapcsosteane ° ovsécodevecsocscosee 3 

Jessica ..... cotnvevccedevcstbbecenescscoostabéawoocccosoqcesee 50 


[Ava 1s, 1963 


. a” 
The Fast Passage of the” Guinare. 

Ir was not exactly the sort of place you would expect 
to find a clipper captain in; a neatly painted refresh- 
ment stand, with candies in the windows, dwelling 
rooms at the back, and a boathouse on the lower floor 
in the rear. It was a snug enough location for trade, 
just at the junction of the suburban Lake Shore road 
and Toronto city car lines, in the bight of Humber 
Bay, where the clay banks of Parkdale smooth out- 
into beaches of fine sand. But it was scarcely where 
you would expect to find a salt water captain. 

To tell the truth, I was not expecting to find a salt 
water captain, although I was looking for. something 
just as good—one of those skippers who have made 
the Canadian lake schooners famous by taking them 
off their native fresh water and bringing them back 
safely after going half way round the world.on the 
salt seas. And such a man I knew “R. Maw, Boats 
to Let and Refreshments,” as his sign said, to be. I 
was in search of information about the Jessie Drum- 
mond, which—but that, as Kipling says, is another 
story. What follows is the one Captain Robert Maw 
told me incidentally. 

“Yes,” said he, in that deep, chesty voice, which 
makes you know at once that you have a man, and no 
make believe, to deal with, “the Drummond was a fine 
vessel, but the smartest thing I was ever in was a little 
fore-’n-after called the Gulnare. 

“It was in the sixties—1865—and I was in the oil 
trade with another fellow. We used to load crude 
petroleum up near Sarnia and bring it down the lakes 
to Montreal or Quebec, in a lake vessel, and then ship 
it to the old country. The shipping, it was the worst 
part of the job. Sometimes we'd have to wait weeks 
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THE SCHOONER GULNARE. 


From a picture and data in the possession of Capt. R. Maw, 
Toronto, Ont. 


or even months before we could get .a vessel to take 
it, for petroleum’s not a nice cargo. 

“There was a Government schooner for sale we 
heard of—the Gulnare—that had been surveying on the 
coast of Labrador. We got her for $5,500, and though 
she didn’t carry much, she was a dandy—long raking 
spars, a Soft. squaresail yard, 216 yards of canvas in her 
main topmast staysail, and other sails to match. She 
was 104{t. long, 25ft. beam and 16ft. deep in the hold— 
and you couldn’t stand up anywhere in the hold, ex- 
cept on the keelson, she was so sharp and fine. She 
had a full Aberdeen clipper bow and an elliptic stern, 
and was coppered to the channels. She was a Char- 
lottetown vessel, and when we got her we agreed that 
I should carry oil across the Atlantic with her, while 
my partner kept bringing it down to salt water in our 
lake vessel. 

“I put a spar deck in her for 48ft. from the taffrail, 
ait. above the main deck, and raised her bulwarks; and 
since she was so small in the hold, I loaded about fifty 
barrels of petroleum on the spar deck and more in the 
waist. 


“We were just sinking the coast of Newfoundland 
when it came on to blow from the northwest. It was 
in October. It freshened and freshened, and we short- 
ened her down, but kept her traveling, and she was 
certainly making great time. 

“Next morning, just at eight bells, I sent a hand 
aloft to put another stop on the foregaff topsail, for 
the sea was getting big and the sail had gone adrift. 
When he got in the crosstrees and she was on top of a 
sea, he sung out, ‘Sail, ho!’ There was a ship, dead 
ahead of us, but you couldn’t see her then from the 
deck; but by next eight bells, noon, that is, we had 
caught up to her and passed her. She was a big 
Southern-going vessel, too, homeward bound, so you 
know how fast we were going. 

“The seas piled up until they were running a thou- 
sand feet long and sixty feet high, with wave crests all 
of twelve feet deep on the top. When she’d drop into 
a hollow everything would flap. The reefed foresail 
was so low, you see. 

“The whole crowd, except me and the men at the 
wheel, was forward reefing the forestaysail, when an 
enormous sea pooped her. We managed to hang on, 
but it swept clean forward into the eyes of her, and 
I looked to see all seven go clean over the bows, when 
just as the sea struck the break of the forecastle deck 
she gave a roll and shoveled it off to leeward. 

“That was a close shave, but it was the only sea 
that boarded her. We mastheaded the three-reefed 
foresail with the winch, and sent the reefed staysail 
and jib as far 2 stays as they would go, and then 
she didn’t get almed in the hollows, and we kept 
her driving. 

“Big seas would chase her up and rear away up over 
the taffrail and then fall, but they would slip under her. 
You see, the barrels of petroleum on the spar deck 
feet, testing and the stuff trickled off through weep- 

in the bulwarks and smoothed the water under 
her counter. 





Ave. 15, 1903.] 


FOREST AND STREAM, 





“I think it was the next day that we sighted the 
Wild Rose, a big timber ship that had left Quebec ten 
days ahead of us. She was riding out the gale, hove 
to, but when they saw a little thing like us staggering 
through they thought they would make a try at it, so 
they waited for a smooth, swung her off, and squared 
away. The Wild Rose had not gone a mile when a big 
sea caught her square and almost swamped her. It 
stove in her upper works aft, washed out the bulwarks, 
carried away the deckload, and started her stanchions 
from stem to stern. They managed to heave her to 
again, and we learned afterward they were five days 
making repairs before they started to limp into port. 

“After that we fell in with an Inman liner. I forget 
her name, but it was either Iberian or Hibernian, and 
she was a crack mail steamship. She was going the 
same way as we were, but it’s the solemn truth we kept 
her in sight four days, and we were alongside of her 
the greater part of three days, going it neck and neck, 
sail against steam. 

“Three days in succession we made exactly the same 
run—366 miles of longitude. The fourth day was a 
few miles-under. By the time the mail steamer was out 
of sight we were on the coast of England, and the gale 
was breaking. We made the run in eight days and 
nine hours, from the coast of Newfoundland to the 
Lizard, and if I remember right that’s 2,050 miles. 

“The carrying on paid us well, too, for we sold our 
oil at £8 a ton higher than the other oil carriers. A 
fleet of them had left the same time we did, but we 
were in London two weeks ahead of any of them and 
got the cream of the market.” CHARLEs H. SNIDER. 


Eastern Y. C. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 
Saturday, August 1. 

In the squadron run of the Eastern Y. C. from Marble- 
head to Gloucester, on Saturday, August 1, the old cup 
defender, Puritan, led the schooners, and Nancy led the 
sloops, class 3, The summary: 

Schooner Class. 








Corrected. 

Dnetiel, .Ri WE POU oi dase vccscctoseccscoscvccescesees 06 00 
Beooster, Col. ‘War.| Ti! Melsoe......cccrccccccccccvcccvvcsces 1 06 37 
SS Ge as) Man bebicksosccccscccescecocosnceccecees 106 
Constance, .W. Amdry Gardmer........cccccccccccccccccese 1 25 00 
ns Sloops—Class 3. inae 

eer ot ci akes Ebsaerabcs tak debecditadha bpbcdbodesecvsdiocssc 
Corina II. .. és 


Monday, August 3. 
A special open race of the Eastern Y. C. for restricted 
classes was sailed off Marblehead on Monday, August 3, 
in a light S. E. breeze. In the 25-footers Sally VII. got 
the best of the start, and led all over the course. The 22- 
footers went over the starting line in a bunch, and sailed 
a close race, in which Opitsah V. did the leading. The 
18-footers were well bunched at the start, and the Ques- 
tion was first to. get the lead. She and Chance indulged 
in a luffing match later, by which Aspinquid II. was en- 
abled to come home in first place. The summary: 
Class D—Start, 2:45. 


Sally VIL. L. F. Percival........sseeceseseeees 4 02 22 117 22 
Great Haste, T. K. Lothrop, Jr.............+.¢ 4.03 47 1 18 47 
Chewink I11., F. G. Macomber, Jr............ 40611 120 
Seboomook, E. ‘A. Smith............ccsseeee++ 40844 11344 
Sally V1. wins first prize by 1m. 25s. 
Class E—Start, 2:60. 
itsah V., S. H. and H. I. Foster............ 4 15 21 1 25 21 
edric, Herbert H. White...........sesseeeees 416 02 1 26 02 
Chief, S. C. Wimsor.....ccccccccccccccccecccees 4 16 67 1 26 6&7 
Urchin, John Greenough .........0+-00eeeeee++ 41730 §=127 30 
Opi V. wins first prize by 41s. 
Class R—Start, 2:55. 
Perhaps II., J. E. Robinson.........-.+-+++- .--Did not finish. 
da 1, CM. See FO A 1 
Aspinqui op C. M. Foster......ccccccccccees 
sastioa,. Jo. Hh. Fine. s0-tesccsesecsesececees 43658 13658 
ce, inald Boardman .........++++++++++ 4 36 59 1 36 59 
»  h Boardmen.. | Sh sowsveesevoseees 4 42 35 1 42 35 
Miladi II., F. R. Adams....... ab Tecesédsceed 4 43 03 1 43 03 
Rattler, A. D. Irving..........sccesseeeeeeeeees 4 43 51 1 43 61 
Moslem, B. D. Barker..........+-++++++ peteesnd 4 4418 14418 
Picaddilly, C. H. W. Foster.......sseseeeeeeees 4 45 06 1 45 06 
Humbug, & ¥ ae & Bacon........... oaveek ; : s , = > 
a » We. Rouse...cccccccccccccece conses 
i eee vccccvccccccccoccess 4 62 38 1 62 38 
B Pie ie cries. 1630 189 30 


Aspinquid II. wins first prize by 2s., Question second, 
chance third. 





Canarsie Y. C. 
' JAMAICA BAY, LONG ISLAND, 
Saturday, August 1. 

The Canarsie Y. C. held a race for club boats on 
Saturday afternoon, August 1. Four classes filled and 
there were eight starters. All the boats finished. The 
wind was fresh from the S. W., and the boats covered a 
ten mile course. The Regatta Committee consisted of 


Messrs. H. C. Macy, W. W. Banta and G. W. Marsters. 
The summary follows: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Yank, C. Dully........cccccccccecees 3 10 20 5 64 18 2 43 58 
Lassie, Fletcher Bros............--.3 10 40 6 06 50 2 56 10 
Syndi bi C0 6 60 35 2 33 55 
i PCRLE. « cocccccece 
— nea getheatents 3 16 12 6 04 06 2 47 63 
Class D—Open Catboats Over 20ft. 
Caddie, E. X. Karr.... ooeed 20 22 5 58 20 2 37 58 
Aurora, A. Wirsching.............+ 3 21 00 547 5 2 2% 2% 
Class E—Open Catboats Under 20ft. 
Vision, C. B. Fitz Maurice......... 3 26 35 6 04 10 2 38 35 
Alice, A. Bishop..... aossnteceh egie 3 25 16 6 20 40 2 66 24 


The winners were: Yank, Irene, Aurora, and Vision. 


Bar Harbor Yachting. 
BAR HARBOR, MAINE, 
Monday, August 3. . 


The race that was postponed from July 29 was sailed 
on Ae 2 in a fine strong breeze. Cricket won by 12 


seconds. e summary : 
Cricket, W. G. Ladd ee 
Ben, A. Y. & P. C. Stewart......2.ccccscccscccescccosses- A M2 15 
H. hdeeinedniiie dhiahiidle Ses dvi és kno cae dro ote 1 42 21 
1 





South Boston Y. C. 


" SOUTH BOSTON, MASS., 
Saturday, August 1. 


A handicap race of the South Boston Y. C. was sailed 
Saturday, August 1, in a light, fluky breeze. Ida J. fin- 


ished first, but lost to Minerva on corrected time. The 
summary : 

Elapsed. Corrected. 
NOWRA Dee SN bods oUbebsVi saci dssénseccses 410 44 3 44 14 
Baka Wk Go Sdw deta davideddoddegdeacaded 3 58 54 3 51 33 
OI DAME BiGOOU: dscddeddsdccedacvesesses 4 00 09 3 565 15 
Pinenet: Pees Gy. TRGB 05h ok ccccdsccsocscocessed 414 37 3 57 28 
SERS TC TEIMOUEE on ckncdhsabesiciccecssseveeyes 4 24 29 3 59 59 
Beene... C., Peritiene Beak ediccscsicdicgoccccccs 4 04 60 4 04 50 





Canoeing. 
——@— 
Prizes for Canoeists. 


Im order to encourage canocists and small boat sailors, who do 
their knocking about on inland waters, to keep a record of their 
trips and experiences, the publishers of Forest anp STREAM 
offe: cash prizes for the best accounts of cruises taken during the 
season of 1903. As few restrictions as possible will be imposed, 
and those given are made only with the view of securing some 
uniformity among the competitors’ stories, so that the judges will 
be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

First, $60.00. 

Second, $25.00. 

Third, $15.00. 

Fourth and Fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to Eighth, $5.00 each. 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 and 
November 1, 1903. 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) inland streams 
and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made must not 
be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept, and all incidents 
and information that would be of value to other canoeists cover- 
ing the same route should be carefully recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is made 
should preface the story, and a list of outfit and supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed through, 
not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accompany each story, 
and they will be considered in making the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less. than five thousand words, 
written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper in 
black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should also be 
sent in. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or incorrect 
nautical expressions in their stories, as it will count against them 
in awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall become the 
property of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. All 
manuscript should reach the office of the Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on or 
before December 1, 1903. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


Tue following have been proposed for membership to 
the A. C. A.: F. W. Bodwell, Manchester, N. H.; John 
R. Bowker, Waltham, Mass. 


Bifle ange and Gallery. 


Fixtures, 


Aug. 16-23.—Union Hill Park, N. J.—Plattdeutsche Volksfest 
Verein annual festival and prize shoot. = 

Sept. 2-12.—Annual fey prema matches of the United States 
Revolver Association as follows: Sea Girt, N. J.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Woburn, Mass.; St. uis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal. Open to 
all. For programmes address H. W. Ott, Box 162, New York city. 

Sept. 2-12.—Sea Girt, N. J.—Annual meeting of the National 
Rifle Association, New Jersey State Rifle Association and the 
United States Revolver Association. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association, 


Cincinnati, O.—At the regular meeting of the Cincinnati Rifle 
Association, on Aug. 2, the following scores were made. Mr. 
Hasenzahl was out after an absence of some time, but he hadn’t 
forgot how to shoot, for he remained champion of the day with 
the score of 226. Conditions, 200yds., offhand, German ring target: 


Honor. 
EG cccccecscsvecosens chee apd 226 221 221 215 208 68 
SEED. peccctonsccedecagapesseceacsa 223 216 208 205 203 61 
Dn ccdcchectsesadsnansamisceer cen 221 220 217 214 212 54 
MEE du vesadsséccceteuccesesoceg 221 215 214 211 207 56 
sh snsn cess csc neqebeceaccucses 215 212 208 203 200 62 
P55 ae ccnhiphenecionbapemrecsess 215 211 206 203 198 67 
ME seedsdgndarobsegqnsgpeanooseve 210 200 191 188 188 59 
DES ccrecdsocdsorcccdoapgaeneseves 210 197 194 186 182 41 
i cnneas eves vocesnecegactpcensce 209 204 200 199 199 61 
WUE Geiccevccnccscepatatorpetcccs 207 205 194 194 192 61 
DHOMIURS Siiie ccc Sevecccceoctscovccs 205 199 193 183 181 45 
PEE | dias ch unbedendeescéntes cunenedss 198 191 189 188 186 61 


Presque Isle Rifle Club. 


Erie, Pa., Aug, 1.—The club held another shoot to-day, but 
they had a high wind blowing right in their faces, making it hard 
to do good shooting. They have a match on with the James- 
town, N. Y., Club, and are anxious to do good shooting just now. 

The following are the total scores: W. A. Parker 222, John 
Slidham 221, F. Lynch 216, John Germann 213, E. D. Allen 206, 
J. F. Almeda 205, John Bacon 204, C. S. Long 196, Austin Mount 
193, Julius Hutner 179, Elmer Kent 156, Thomas Sullivan 156, 
*Frank Smith 58. 

*Visitor; only fired 20 shots. 

This is another club that, like the yacht club, is never heard of 
outside of Erie. I got the scores for the first two shoots this 
summer and send them. I only send the total for each man; the 
detailed scores would occupy too much space. 

The club held a shoot on its new range on the Lake road Sat- 
urday, July 25. The weather was good, only the wind was rather 
too strong. The scores: 


ng cdanegdtdes 83 77 73—233 Hutner ............ 65 63 56—184 
Aine 656 35 d5. 0. 73 1% T1—217 Allen .........0ce0ee 55 54 53—162 
MOUME «diss +ssuuee 77 68 64—209 Riblet .............. 61 50 47—158 
ie eee 72 65 64—201 Sullivan ............ 55 49 49—153 
Messinger .......... 6A 62 61—187 

Aug. 8. 
W A Parker....... 79 75 75—229 } NNR es asi asecee 68 67 66—201 
Sy a Gawew aruda 74 74—228 Htimer ....cc0ce 76 61 55—175 
German ......... 81 75 70-228 A Mount .......... 64 56 55—175 
ee ee 79 71 70—228 T Sullivan ......... 56 54 53—163 
F G Lynch.......«. 76 75 67—218 H Lewis ........... 53 49 39—141 
J F Almeda........ 68 67 66—201 


Joun A. Brooks. 





Rifle at Rock Island. 


Rock Istanp, Ill., Aug. 1—Aug. 1 was the fith day of the 
Stevens rifle contest. The shooting was poor. 
Sperry 
Junge 


The scores: 
7588 
8475 
6 5101 


4—68 
7—58 
6—68 
7—62 
7—53 


Rosenfield 5—51 
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Connelly 61 
American targets, 100yds.; rifle, .22cal. 
C. W. Duruam, Sec’y. 


Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures, 


Aug. 12-15.—Toronto, Ont.—Annual tournament of the Dominion 
Trapshooting and Game Protective Association. A. W. Throop, 
Sec’y-Treas., Ottawa, Can. 

Aug. 15-16.—Milwaukee, Wis.—National Gun Club tournament. 
L. Collins, Sec’y. 

Aug. 17-18.—Hot Springs, S. D., Gun Club tournament. 

Aug. 18-20.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Second annual target tourna- 
ment of the Consolidated Sportsmen’s Association of Grand 
Rapids; $1,000 added. A. B. Richmond, Sec’y. 

Aug. 18-19.—Allentown, Pa.—Griesemer’s second annual two-day 
tournament. 

Aug. 18-21—Ocean City, Md.—J. R. Malone’s ninth annual 
summer tournament; open to all; $100 added money. J. R. 
Malone, manager, 2671 Pennsylvania avenue, Baltimore. 

Aug. 13.—All-day shoot of the Brooklyn, L. I., Gun Club; 
Wanderers as visitors, 


—- 








*Aug. 19-20.—Millvale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. Wm. Buss- 
ler, Sec’y. 
Aug. 20-22.—Kansas City, Mo.—Midsummer shoot of the 


Schmelzer Arms Co. 
Fh ig 22,—Wanderers’ Field Day, at Frog Inn, Jamaica Bay, 


Aug. 25-26.—Derry, Pa., Gun Club tournament. A. S. Hollings- 
worth, Sec’y. 

Aug. 26-27.—New Bethlehem, Pa.—Crescent Gun Club’s annual 
tournament. Dr. R. E. Dinger, Mgr. 

Aug. 25-28.—Lake Okoboji, Ia.—Annual 
Frank C. Riehl, Chief Scribe. 


*Sept. 1-2—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 


Indian tournament. 


ec’y. 

Sept. 1-3.—Williamsport, Pa.—West Branch Rod and Gun Club 
fall tournament. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 

— 2-3.—Rochester Kod and Gun Club two day tournament. 
F. E. McCord, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2-3—Akron, O.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 
yer the auspices of the Akron Gun Club. G. E. Wagoner, 
ec’y. 

Sept. 7.—Dover, N. H., Sportsmen’s Association annual fieid 
oF. D. W. Hallam, ped | 

ept. 7.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside Gun Club all-day tournament; 
special handicap. Central New York championship for trophy. 


E, J. Loughlin, Sec’y. 
7.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club annual Labor Day shoot. 


Sept. 
| @ Blandford, Caps. 

Sept. 7.—Exeter, N. H., Sportsman’s Club Labor Day tourna- 
ment. W. S. Carlisle, Pres. 

Sept. _7.—Meriden, Conn.—Parker Gun Club’s ninth annual 
Labor Day tournament. C. S. Howard, Sec’y. 

Sept. 7.—Labor tournament given by the Springfield, Mass., 
Shooting Club. $250 added. C. L. Kites, S 

Sept. 7-9.—Lynchburg, Va.—Virginia 
tournament. C. W. Scott, Pres. 

*Sept. 9-10.—Enterprise Gun Club tournament. Geo. W. Maias, 


ec’y. 4 
Trapshooters’ Association 


ec’y. 
“Sept. 15-16.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny, Sec’y. 

Sept. 15-16.—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Tournament of the Moun- 
taineers’ Gun Club; $250 added money. P. B. Plummer, Sec’y. 

Sept. 16-17.—Renselaer, Ind., Gun Club tournament. 

Sept. 22-24.—Indianapolis, Ind., Gun Club opening or dedication 
tournament. W. T. Nash, Sec’y. 

*Sept. 23-24.—Scottdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. S. 
Deniker, Sec’y. 

Sept. 23-24.—Rensselaer, Ind., Gun Club shoot. 

Sept. 23-24. Scranton, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Scranton Rod and Gun Club. 
J. D. Mason Sec’y. 

Sept. 25.—Binghamton, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. H. W. 
Brown, Sec’, c 

Sept. 25-26.—Lexington, Ky., Gun Club two-day shoot; live 
birds and targets. Robert R. Skinner, Mgr. 

Sept. 29.—Louisville, Ky.—First day, State championship at 
targets; second day, State championship at live birds. S 
Phelps, xe Sec’y. : 

Sept. 30-Oct. 2.—Florists’ Gun Club’s first open amateur tourna- 
ment at flying targets. J. K. Starr, Mgr., 6 North Twenty- 
eighth street, iladelphia. 

Oct. 1-2.—Austerlitz, Ky.—Two-day live pigeon tournament of 
the Hill Top Gun Club. Geo. W. Clay, Sec’y. 
ua 1-2.—Des Moines, Ia.—Two-day shoot of Messrs. Whitney 

ilner. 

*Oct. ci Aeenany Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
L. B. Fleming, Sec’y. 

Oct. 8-9.—Clinton, Ont., Gun Club tournament. 

Oct. 8-9.—Dalton, Ohio, Gun Club’s fifth annual tournament. 
H. Santmyer, Mgr. 

Oct. 14-17.—West Baden, Ind., Gun Club tournament; $500 added. 


Oct. 23-24.—New London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. Dr. . 
rounds West Fifty- 


E. Cook, Sec’y. 
eek, Sec’y. 


Saturdays.—Chicago.—Garfield Gun Club; 
second avenue and Monore street. Dr. J. W. 


*Members of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ 
Chas. G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Wood street, Pittsburg. 

** Members Southern Trapshooters’ Game tad Fish Protective 
Association. J. J. Bradfield, Sec’y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The next prizé shoot of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club is fixed 
to take place on Aug. 22. 





League. 








The many friends of Count Lenone, of Paterson, N. J., will 
feel sorrowful on learning that he is grievously ill. 


R 
The York county, Pa., target championship, shot at Glen Rock, 


-Pa., last week between Messrs. S. M. Seitz and M. Lauber, 25 


birds each, was won by Seitz, with a straight score, his oppon- 
ent scoring 20, a 


time os od 
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Mr. Turner E. Hubby, at Mexia, Tex., on Aug. 7, made the 
semarkable score of 199 out of 200. a 99.5 per cent. gait. 


- 
The Stoughton, Mass., Gun Club has fixed upon Sept. 7 as the 
date for its next all-day shoot. The members of the Montello 
Gun Club will be visitors, 


The Marshalltown, Ia., Gun Club will hold a two-day tourna- 
ment in the latter part of November next. There will be targets 
and live-bird shooting provided by the programme. 


a 
The Jackson Park Gun Club, of Paterson, N. J., contemplates 
an active fall season this year in live-bird competition. Its 
grounds are specially fitted, both by nature and art, for first-class 
competition with live birds as the theme. 


The second trophy shoot of the Garf&ld Gun Club’s third 
series was won by Messrs. Eaton, Thomas and Bullard, Class A, 
B and C, respectively. Eaton tied with Pollard on 24, and 
Thomas tied with Drinkwater on 17. Bullard was alone in Class 
C with 20. 

= 


On Tuesday of this week the Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Rod and 
Gun Club anticipated a strong competition and attendance, the 
main event being for the Wright loving cup, a prize donated by 
Mr. John S. Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club. This 
cup event will be at 100 targets. 


The able and energetic manager of the Cincinnati, O., Gun 
Club informs us that two teams, Cincinnati vs. Dayton, will con- 
test for the Phellis trophy on Aug. 21 at Dayton, O. Some of the 
members of the Cincinnati team will be as follows: Medico, Van 
Ness, Barker, Harris, Grau, Faran, Dick, Sunderbruch and 
Gambell. 

~ 


The programme of the Mountaineers’ Gun Club, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., announces that the targets will be thrown from the top of 
Lookout Mountain, that $250 will be added, and that there will be 
no handicaps. The dates are Sept. 15 and 16. On each day there 
are ten events, a total of 200 targets, $20 entrance. Rose system 
will govern the division of the moneys. To three high guns shoot- 
ing through the programme, $25, $15, and $10. Manufacturers’ 
agents are eligible to win first and second high averages only. 
Round trip tickets at reduced rates. The secretary, Mr. P. B. 
Plummer will manage the competition. Mr. Keith Webb is the 
president. 

* 


The assistant secretary, Mr. Lindley D. Hubbell, informs us 
that “the Colt Hammerless Gun Club, of Hartford, Conn., will 
give its fall tournament Wednesday, Aug. 26. It offers an attrac- 
tive programme of fourteen events at 10, 15 and 20 targets, a total 
of 200 targets, with an entrance of $20, including the price of 
targets. Paid experts and trade representatives will be very 
welcome, but may shoot for targets only. Money divided by the 
Rose system, and revised Interstate rules to govern. Programmes 
may be had by writing the secretary, R. McFetridge. A good 
attendance is expected.” 


The secretary, Mr. W. B. Allen, writes us as follows: “The 
club house and other buildings being erected by the Indianapolis, 
Ind., Gun Club on the sixteen acres of ground recently pur- 
chased for a trapshooting park are rapidly nearing completion, and 
everything will be in readiness for the Dedication Tournament, 
Sept. 22, 23 and 24. Programmes will be out of the printer’s 
hands by Aug. 20, and from the early inquiries for copies, the 
attendance promises to eclipse any shoot ever held in Indiana. 
The club has been fortunate in securing the services of Leonard 
Shepherd, superintendent, for many years the assistant to Mr. 
Arthur Gambell, of the Cincinnati Gun Club, and this fact speaks 
volumes for the manner our details will be looked after.” 


- 

The programme of the Interstate trapshooting tournament 
given for the Akron, O., Gun Club is now ready for distribution. 
The events are alike on each of the two days, Sept. 2 and 3, 
namely, nine events at 15, two at 20, and one, No. 12, at 26 targets; 
entrance, respectively, $1.50, $2, and $1. Purses divided 30, 25, 20, 
15 and 10 per cent. Targets 2 cents. Sept. 1 will be practice day. 
The secretary-manager of the Interstate Association will have 
charge of the tournament. The programme contains the following: 
“Guns and ammunition, prepaid and marked in owner’s name, 
forwarded to W. W. Wohlwend, care of Standard Hardware Co., 
Akron, O., will be delivered to the shooting grounds free of 
charge. A solid gold charm, suitably engraved, will be awarded 
to the amateur making the highest average for the two days. 
Fifteen dollars will be given to the amateurs making the second 
‘and third high averages for the two days. Ten dollars will be 
given to the amateur making the longest consecutive run during 
the two days. Five dollars will be given to each of the five low 
guns each day. Five valuable articles of merchandise will be 
the prizes in event No, 12 each day.” Address Mr. Elmer E. 
Shaner, Pittsburg, Pa., or Secretary W. W. Wohlwend, Akron, O. 

Bernarp WATERS. 


Marshalltown Gun Club. 


MarsHatttown, Ia., Aug. 7.—The annual two-day tournament 
of the Marshalltown Gun Club closed to-day. The attendance 
was good, forty-seven entries on the first day and thirty-five to- 
day. 

The programme was a long one, and called for 200 targets each 
day. No money was added, but $75 was given for averages. Man- 
ufacturers’ agents were not allowed to share in the purses or 
averages. The shooting was from two sets of traps, Sergeant 
system. 

A high wind on the first day prevented high scores. 
day was calm, and ideal for shooting. 

This club has recently built a new club house, with every con- 
venience, and has to-day one of the finest shooting grounds in the 
State. It has a large, active membership of business men, who 
enjoy a good time. They will hold a two-day tournament the 
latter part of November. The programme will be a good one, and 
will provide shooting at both targets and live birds: 
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General averages for two days: Gilbert 376, Hoon 367, Budd 364, 
Wallace 363, Linell 364, Cook 353, Russell 346, Bird 345, Snow 345, 
Lane 342, Adams 341, Proctor 341, Castners 338, Remington 337. 
Low average, Keller 285. HawKEYE. 


Birch Brook Gun Club. 


Lynn, Mass.—The Birch Brook Gun Club held its regular shoot 
Saturday, Aug. 8 There were not many shooters present. 
Hilliard and Everett tied on the medal event, with Straw 1 be- 
hind. These three were also in a bunch in the merchandise 
event. 

The three-man team race was closely contested, being a tie in 
the 25-target race, but in the 15-target race Everett, Riley and 
Emery came out 4 ahead. 


Events: 

Targets: 
Hilliard 
Straw 


Av. 
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-000 
-000 
-000 
7 J -000 
9 x -906 
The first column contains the class handicaps. o. 1 is the 
merchandise event. No. 2 is the medal event. 
Three-man team race, 25 targets: Hilliard 23, Straw 19, Rowe 24; 
total 66. Everett 26, Riley 19, Emery 22, Total 166. 
Three-man team race, 15 targets: Hilliard 12, Straw 12, Rowe 11; 
total 35. Everett 14, Riley 11, Emery 14; total 39. 
Henry Roop, Sec’y. 
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Colt Gun Club, 


Hartrorp, Conn.—The regular medal shoot of the Colt Gun 
Club was held on Aug. 8, seventeen shooters competing for the 
coveted trophy. Hermann won with a score of 22. 

The fall tournament of the club will he held Aug. 26. Shooting 
commences at 9:30. A programme of fourteen events has been 
decided upon, and several prominent shooters have already agreed 
to come. 

Aug. 8, Saturday.—Scores in full are: 

3 Events: 
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Rost. McFerrince, Sec’y. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., Aug. 8.—There was a deal of humidity in the 
August air, yet Mr. John S. Wright, manager and chief worker 
of the Brooklyn Gun Club, had enough shooters present to make 
an active afternoon. Ten events were shot as follows: 
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Brownsville Rod and-Gun Club. 

Brownsvittz, Pa., Aug. 8.—The entry list at the ninth tourna- 
ment of the Trapshooters’ League of Western Pennsylvania, held 
on the grounds of the Brownsville Rod and Gun Club, Aug. 5 and 
6, was not as large as was expected by the local club, due no 
doubt to many being away on their annual vacation. 

The local club added $200 to the purses, in addition to the one- 
half cent for each target trapped, added by the league pro- 
gramme. 

Naturally expecting a larger attendance, notwithstanding the 
above fact, and that the local club goes in the hole financially on 
this tournament, she will come up smiling again, and hopes to 
hold many good tournaments in the future. 

The trade was represented by Elliott, Fulford, Lytle, Grubb 
and Lautenslager. 

The local club ‘feels under obligations to Messrs. Grubb and 
Lautenslager for their assistance in handling score sheets and 
squads. 

Elliott was high gun first day, with 167 out of 175; Fulford close 
second with 165. Denniker in the amateur class was high the first 
day with 162. Atkinson, the State champion, 161. 

The second day Elliott was again high with 168, Watson 166, 
Denniker 164 and Fulford 162, 

The team shoot resulted in the following scores out of a possible 
200: North Side 178, Ruffsdale 173, Brownsville 164, Irwin 150. 

Tabulated scores follow: 
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Titlow ... 


General averages: Elliott 335, Fulford , Denniker 326, Wat- 
son 324, Atkinson 319, Bessemer 311, Frost 307, R. F. Crawford 
306, Swearer 304, Rathmell 296, J. T. C. 291, Stewart 291, C. 
Crawford 288, Nelson 285, Geo. Thompson 285, Pool 285, West 
284, Myers 282, Daugherty 281, Sargent 281, Dearth 267, Snyder 
254. W. T. DavucitErty, Sec’y. 
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Florists Gun Club. 


Puttapetrnia, Pa.—The first annual amateur tournament of the 
Florists’ Gun Club, of Philadelphia, will be given Sept. 30 and 
Oct. 1 and 2, on their grounds at Wissinoming, Pa. 

The programme will have ten events daily at flying targets, 150 
on the first day, 175 each on the second and third; the last five 
events on the third day constituting a 100-target speed handicap, 
open to all. 

The purses are open to amateurs only, but the handicap is open 
to all; $200 will be added by the Florists’ Gun Club, of which 
$175 will be given to shooters of 73 and 80 per cent. skill. 

The purses will be divided Rose system, four moneys, 8, 5, 3, 2 
points. There will be high and low average daily for amateurs, 
and general average; high and low for the three days. 

A tax purse will be provided for those who fail to win their 
entrance. 

Shooting will be over three magautraps, run by electric motors, 
and one set Sergeant system. 

We have the finest shooting grounds in the world; ask any 
one who attended the State shoot here. 

We invite all amateurs to be with us, and guarantee a perfectly 
conducted tournament. We request all manufacturers to send 
their representatives here Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 and 2, to meet one 
hundred or more amateurs. Frorists’ Gux Crus, 


V. V. Dorp, Sec’y. 
No. 2728 North Twelfth Street. 
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Davenport Tournament. 


Davenport, Ia., Aug. 7.—The annual tournament of the 
Davenport-Cumberland Gun Club was held here this week, closing 
last night. That this is a-successful shooting organization is evi- 
denced by the fact that several good shoots are held here every 
season. It is an organization of united effort, and mutual good- 
fellowship, which make it a good place to come; and there is 
always a crowd when the Davenport boys invite the public to a 
shoot. 

This time there was a carload of merchandise hung up, filling 
places to the extent of ten points in each event. There was a 
record attendance, and the week was altogether a most enjoyable 
one, with the exception of rough weather on Wednesday. Ama- 
teurs only competed for money and prizes. 

Winners of honors were several for the week. Powers won the 
first day, with only 8 lost, although Hirschy finished in great 
form, with a run on the programme of 110 straight. Hirschy and 
Hughes tied for second, and Riehl had third that day. Wednes- 
day, shooting under stress of unfavorable conditions, Hughes 
made away the best score, with only 5 down, while Hirschy and 
Holden finished next in order. On Thursday Riehl easily won 
the honors, shooting a magnificent race in the face of a severe 
cross wind, and losing only 7. Sperry made second average and 
Hughes, Hirschy, Powers and Crouthcup tied for third. The 
general averages in the expert class went to Hughes, Hirschy and 
Riehl, and in the amateur class to Holden and Powers in the 
order named. Scores: 


Augest 4, First Day. 


Events: 










12346678 91011 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 25 Broke. 

GUE: ewstcceccoce eccccsccoccs 15 14 19 12 12 18 14 13 19 14 20 170 
ONES GS cavetscces ndedeneases 14 11 18 15 1116 14121513 24) 168 
CONE: covccsevessococcccccceces 91118 151418121116 922 155 
CMD. Sac .dc cescateteds seeee 13 11 19 13 13 16 13 15.19 15 23) 170 
AED ne caseevesecccensncsescess 121219 912181211161318 162 
SNE cnnaee de thacesnceesns 1411 19 11 1418 1413151421 164 
DOVE ccccccccccccceccccvccees 141017 11121611121813 21 155 
Kuehl ....cccccescessccccccce 11 71612 91211 9161224 = 137 
Wolfe Cecsosscccecces 14 11 18 14 15 17 15 12 19 16 21 171 
Fagot peacnsséudedach 13 13 16 13 12 17 14 11 18 11 19 15/ 
EUG oc ccseccocscossccscecs 12 14 15 12 14 16 13 11 20 14 23 164 
BEE vnlecusixwtesceans ovens’ - 14 15 18 15 12 20 14 151913 23 = 178 
Hughes .....ccccceccccecccsce 13 15 19 15 15 2014141813 25 = 181 
COMMOF coccsccccccccsccce «+++ 12 14.17 13 13 18 13 12 18 14 23 167 
A ae ee - 13 12 16 13 14 18 14 12 20 13 23 169 
BECIIOWGN 2006 scccesscovecccs 15 10 19 13 12 16 15 13 19 14 19 164 
Hirschy Seceesevereccscoecees 13 13 19 13 13 20 15 15 20 15 25 181 
DUANE sone csccesseccccccs 13 14 20 12 1317 13 13 16 12 23 — «166 

DRE Sakteitbdpoges chess eoetee 11 12 17 12 12 17 141417 13 21 162 
BOBS 2 occ cc ccccckcssecoccses 111216 8 815 81017 916 130 
WOOT doi dcdcccsvcccosisoscce 13 13 17 14151713 12161017 187 
CER: wath decunsaceeavant - 13 12 20 14 14 19 14 12 20 15 23 176 
MOPrisON ...ccccccccccecccces 13 13 17 11 15 17 14 13 17 15 21 166 
SATIRE coe ccnccccovespes eshies 5 410 7 41414 510 616 95 
SRNL Ss cterekdnnesasuneuaee 13 15 18 14 10 19 14 15 19 11 23 171 
ET nacatsdacccomenaan ---- 151317141519 15151915 25 8182 
Websand ccccoccocccccccceece 18 18 17 14 13:17 14 13 17 16... oe 
NUNES -wSnecedsacencusackeek ASR SES een ose 
SE ccotcaeneuaneeneusoatece 15 15 19 14 12 16 10 13 18 13 25 170 
CAE: .5ccee prekbene nano ST Wasi ins, tone hind ke Mi Se a bee 
GaMer cecrccccccccecccccccece 413 91714 9201414171222 161 
ME eSecke pageuneer ¥eeved 13 12 18 1411 17 11 11:18 11 21 157 
CNT. ccntnesenvaboptesiod 12 11 20 12 11 2013 1415 8 24 160 
POZE occiccccccccscccceccere - 1312 18 11 11 2014131815 20 39165 
Percival Ceesececonceccscess 14 10 20 14 14 18 14 14 18 12 19 167 
DE” cccharsadenadastmpesos - 13 14 19 15 14 18 14 15 18 12 20 172 
EL 500g600ccewsdocabesh +. 12 919 12 11 18 14 12 17 14 22 160 
HOMER ...cccccccscoveccceces 11 1419 1413 1613 151813 25 =. 169 
Oe eae eoeeeeeee 1412 151212181014171115 150 
DEE. sdvabenscaese ecabocsen SE Ee ae xe 6x Une as. 0 ose 
Ne ee eee ++» 13 13 19 14 11 19 14 12 20 13 22 170 
BT gra pecteqpatacecestcecss 15 13 20 13 14 17 12 14 17 14 23 172 
EE. “a Realochotivespscees 13 1119 1413 171215181519 166 
MEE sng 0 Uk bnease<teesbesecle 14 14.19 14 12 201213161319 166 
a Me. as bbncdhutecebabeesveee 9 12 18 12 12 18 12131915 22 §= 162 
Van Dresky .... hpenbes 11 10 17 111019 1412161023 167 
MEOMOEED Fovsccbetnccedcocedes 1 9161212151310171319 161 
MEE 555 Sesnesagaeceee +++. 12121812 9131013161019 143 
MEE: dnescesentsatishousset 14 12 19 13 14191313 171420 168 
SED .cieSepGeehievncey enue ds 10 81812 7161112141420 142 
SE) Ebndbepneepnteccncduaddeed 10 12 18 12 1215 1114171223 166 
MEREEEE cccvendicnvcboctocches 12 15 2015 121711121813 23 = 168 
GE Nociceset cess condevose Be. OBE oe asco 66. 00. 20 os ose 

EE ccccccecnecccescocsocscse pe 2s 8.) ras ese 
Wright .. Se cttreveesswens 111217 71119 712141117 138 
ee Sap ceaceaseeceers ae 11 17141218 .. ee 02 se ane 
SG . nchdccnnetascesse . do Ee OP ac IB oo Wee eae 
BEE, sencepesosnes sooee oo 16.18 1413 1413111318 22... 
SEE. Kcugucucedsncsavsecvaus. on ce - 4231714122..10.. see 

There were about thirty others who shot in from one to four 
events. 

August 5, Second Day. 

Events: 12346678910 _- 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 25 Broke. 
Cole cccccee ++» 1313191213 171213171421 164 
Sieben .. - 1511171212 181314161123 = 162 
Faggot - 13 10 18 1412151310 201319 157 
Illion .. S05. Oe Be Be on Se-00 oc ap 
Wolfe .... 13 13 18 12 141513 15171424 168 
McDowell - 1113 20 11 1419 12121715 2% = 169 
Cooley . 18 15 12 201310161318 1658 
Perry 19 1413 201312151421 164 
Bird - 1113 18 13 12 171212191423 164 
Griffin . - 1312 111413161013171319 155 
Hirschy 14 13 19 15 12 19 1413 2015 23179 
Waters . 12 918 16 14 201414181520 169 
Powers . 13 14 15 15 14141110 201424 164 
Burmister - 16 15 18 15 101712 121815 22-169 
Morrison - 1313 16 11 131811141911 21 = 160 
Connor .. 13 10 14141216 13151715 22 161 
Riehl ... - 1013 12 14 14141414171421 161 
Hughes 13 15 19 15 15 20 14 15 2015 24 = 185 
Klein 13 15 20 15 13 19 11121715 22) =172 
Ellett . 11 13 18 138 13 15 14111413 20 = 160 
Gager co Eh TIS WAL. 6 2. 20 00 0 eee 
Loring o WS Mae es co es a0 20.60 os ee 
Knuessel 13 1118 1112171311171221 155 
Fischer .......+.- 123 11 13 12 12 151310151421 149 
Goering ......++- 13 1317111216 13........ eee 
Crouthcup . 14 12 19 15 1219 1413161518 167 
Belg occcccece 14 141913 121911122011 23 168 
B RP csvccvee sow «++» 1412 17 15 15 181413181320 39169 
Nichols ......+++++- gognanetaa 15 11 16 15 1418 10141813 24 168 
Black ..cc.ccccccee noad naese . 15 11 2013 1119 10151713 22 8166 
PAGS. .occcccccccccccceces ivece ‘v6 -0v eb de DONE ce ET EEE | sce 
Marshall ......... d6S ve so db kp lee ae ee ee EE ove 
Miller ..... soso «sees 1311151213 1311 9191418 148 
McBride ......-eesseeseeees -- 1414... 1418 151214181020... 
BED csacccoccsconcse seeeeeseee 1813 15111018 11131613 20 153 
Shadow ....ccccccccsccces -«+» 15 10 16 12 10 17 15 14 2012 24 = :168 
Rogers ......- ideetinneveehe - 91116 8111611121011 16 137 
Holden .....ccccccccscvccvoce - 13 14 2013 141913151913 2 86178 
Chingren ....cscccccccerecees 14 14 19 10 11 20 12 14 2014 23S 171 
Stoke .....-.+- ais -- 138 15 2012 141814101913 20 §=168 
Ogden .....+--+0+ oo 1B UB 2. WO DO on oe oe ce ce oe o0e 
Stome ...ccccccees = ee es ee a 
Muncy ......-- sccge unum ..BS6..%.. 9. eee 
Dave ccccoceces hoes -- 141116 1214171014.... .. ene 
Frazer ......+++ - 1415 18 141219 ..111914.. eee 
Weherend ...... - 15 10 16 141412. 


Dolled uns ccsccecctecccorcntay co tea G9 0n 001008 7 ti 8 
There were about thirty-six others who shot only in from one 
to three or four events. 


August 6, Third Day. 
s 12345678910 
ae oe 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 2015 25 Broke. 
C 14 14 20 14.13 19 14.12 1712. 24-178 
oo 7 13 14 16 13 12 16 14 20162 
Nighols BUMBWBA 172 





FOREST AND STREAM. 









Black ... 1214181515171512141517 164 
Griffin 15 12 16 121118 1411161221 158 
Sieben .. 12 15 20 11 15 19 12 13 15 10 23° —s:165 
Kempster - 1212 19 12 121713 8161220 163 
Harrison .. - 9121411121614 9171318 145 
Stohl ... - 12 13 18 15 1118 1513 201318 166 
Miller 1211161111171211161319 146 
Connor 15 13 19 14138 1811131613 24 169 
Riehl 14 14 20 15 14 20 14141815 25 =-:183 
Hughes 14 13 18 15 141913 13 1713 24 9-178 
Klein .. 13 15 1913 1216 15121812 22 = 167 
Ellett .. - 13 13.14 13 141612101912 21 §=157 
Hirschy . - 15 13 19 14 14 201114181520 178 
Marshall ... --- 1414 18 14 14 18 1413 16 14 23-170 
ME A oessansacncce ss csaehen 13 1419 15 131713151815 22 173 
MEINE. Focavesstiberescetstin 14 13 2015141513 15181421 172 
WEEE 10'ossevetss leade eitevevess 13 12 201413 171314161221 165 
UN Cin dake s 0040 gattuldved 10 11 17 13 10 16 12 14 17 12 18 150 
ENED ciukntepagcedsoccatared 14 15 2014 14161214181018 165 
MMM Saseeeet iets aissuses cokes 13 15 13 12 1418 1413191421 167 
SE cee ceetecpncetede seeee 14.12 19 14 12 18 13 11 20 11 20 164 
ET Lc ciuswanatocececsseate 14 81412121411 9171118 140 
OE ee 81117 9 917 811181522 145 
DRM Wo cvcacdedescccereccetes 1S WT wo. eas ike 
GE wcnnyusstees caesceseues 1413 171114181413151215 156 
NL scaltsaven satege'ts cave 11 13 12 11 12 16. 912 19 12 19 146 
MEL AE bsire Keacntihe'’s cone ie 17 138 Th CS... «ss a 
TL, ,vtisaecitenesedepnee< 14 13 20 14 14 19 15 14 18 11 20 172 
RR re 11 9151113181313191320 155 
PD Scvcccdvcasedaticcedsls 12 15 16 15 13 16 12 14 20 1419 166 
DE Wiictnveces cadens caves 13 1417141315 91217 13 21 157 
Armstrong ) > Paes > + b Pe oan 
ee eee - 15 14 2013 1419 13 141915 22 178 
Stockhouse . Lae ear Fee A coe 
ME Jalava.ns cose 1 : és 
Kourthouse Pe oer ee 
BEE o ePidveccoseces 13-10 20 .. 13161411 8.. 14 
PREEED cncovessceese Maal ss 60 06.40 ce. Cos Ona 
RET udicavegeseoe snag ine eR he co. OR es ee a8 
BED cicesecscccece ecdwa-pativeae: SLE Oe coe oe ae 
EO cccveccccs on > 8 ee et ee 
ee oe o» 13 14 12 12 13 10 20 
GEE Ns dedeececewians etee we oa aan 91214 - 18 
PO p6cceeckdeee oer ae on SEE Ces os dee 
Hanneman - 16..12.. 122 
EROROES cc vesscescee ac. Fae a6 08 
PIES esktcreccccces . re - 
BP” csosaccegsose « Wie Sa 
Ruehmann . 91012.. 
SE” ‘Guaégetegncnss aheennh 06 come 40 4900 DR Ee on 28 
GEE scdcccvcctvecse Sinae ae cate es ce en ae ae ae oe 
PEE conacticcionses Jugebee Ne Ob 5d. 60 Sone OR Le Oe 8s 
Hagerman itdwnie Be ae ae wets be be aa .* 
PAMGIOEM  cccccccccece pecans Kk 6¢7e6 de 00 90 6 8 10 -. 16 
CARO ccvcccsseces cocccee oc ce ce ce oe oe ce 82, 7. 
BYTWES cc ccccccece Veddbwad ide e0.5% 00’ 06 ue ve oe a ae 
PMN cvccsvecceccscenesee os ce 90 08 ce 06 Se ce 211 .. avs 
KILLMORE. 





WESTERN TRAP. 


Olney Tournament. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 8—Mr. D. P. Moore kindly sends report of 
the first tournament of the Olney Gun Club, of Illinois, which 
was held Aug. 5. He says, “The shoot was very well attended 
by out-of-town shooters, and taking the weather into consideration, 


was a_ suecess. Mr. C. G. Spencer, of St. Louis, a 
shooter of national reputation, was in attendance, and 
did some very good work. The weather in the morn- 


ing was very warm, and about 2 in the afternoon it began to 


rain, thus putting a stop to the shoot. Sportsmen were present 
from Evansville, Sullivan, Vincennes, and quite a number of the 
nearby towns. The club contemplates giving another shoot in the 
near future. Following are the scores:” 





Events: 1283 46 67 8 9 10 
‘Laigets: 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 Ww 
EE rnitkedncnontacevesscapon 10 15 10 10 10 9 710 8 10 
Willerding 913 81010 7 8 0 9 9 
Muchmore 78H 8&8 wT Ss Se 
EE sccsccpicndensebceosesioe §13237910 9656567 9 9 
D P Moore Sit TF Fs 3S F 6 
BETTCR — cccccccoccece ss - ess £8: es 
Tindolph . oo i oo a oe ee i | 
Oe rrr 81166... 8 8 7 8 8 
WEREEEE: cccvcscyvec 5ll 6 3.. 5 77 7 6 
REE cicccvcdgpevanee 6 Piss. « 3 3 & 3.6 -F 
W Taylor Sus &.8 8 7 .6.<2-'6 .. 
OETA «oc cccccccccce 610 8 6.. 5 5 8 7 
ee 813878 46... .« 
SAME  cccccccvcccccscece 7 ee Be te. 00 es 
W H Moore F oe Bia ke Ba FB 
Brouilette 9 Se 6 @ FY i S45 '°¢@ 
Crowder ...cccccccccecs 7 a a a ae eee 
MAEREE cccccccccccccees Ojon © ca. Se ‘x. 40 a 
Cummings DD Sree ore © a 
DEE inceereveccogssccecs S.. & FS 6 5 
Blessing .....-++sseee++ 8 , re +e <s 
BHelem cccccccccsccccccs es $ §tt& Ff 
RIND seveseccessceses oe (Oe Ae: 2000 en ee fee 6 
Faiezt ..cccccccccccteve oe i. en oe - 
Prunty .... oe “ @e~ 0 ean. 8% “ 
M L Taylor +e 2 ee - és oa 
WEGMET  cccccccccccccccces “s - @&.. © oe 
Megibben oi $ 7 3 $ 
Archibald oe Bieer/ee os 
ts Sid deucushhantekeaaksed és .. £6 
Byers ..cccccccccccscccsscescecs es ou. es a St 
BARS cccccccccccccccccsvccceces S iys st Vee oe 
TRUER ccccdcccveccsccccovcscees a... 184 6 1OH6 


The “Shoot Above the Clouds,” 


Literature is out for the tournament of the Mountaineers, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn, on the top of Lookout Mountain, Sept. 15 
and 16. There will be $250 added, all shooters at l6yds.; 200 targets 
a day, Rose system, $50 to three high guns shooting through pro- 
gramme; manufacturers’ agents to shoot for targets only in pro- 
gramme events, but eligible to first and second high guns, but 
not third high gun, whereas amateurs are eligible to all three 
high gun moneys. Targets are thrown here, as they are on the 
summit of Wapsic, near Altoona, Pa., plumb off the edge of the 
earth and into the blue, blue sky. This ought to be a very inter- 
esting and highly enjoyable shoot. The locality and the character 
of the circumadjacent population are such as guarantee a pleas- 
ant visit and a good time. 


A Stolen Gun, 


Mr. Oswald Von Lengerke had a peculiar experience the other 
day down at Jim Head’s shoot at Bass Lake, Ind. He noticed 
a Francotte gun in the gun rack and picked it up. It occurred 
to him that he had never sold that gun, and he took the number 
and resolved to look into it. He discovered that the shooter using 
the gun had borrowed it from another shooter who was not pres- 
ent at the tournament. Mr. Von Lengerke at once made arrange- 
ments for the arrest of the ostensible owner of the weapon, took 
the gun into possession, and finally, by the aid of the town 
marshal and a good team of horses, caught the alleged purloiner 
of the Francotte just as he stepped from a boat on the river, 
where he had been fishing. By a little diplomacy he then in- 
duced the marshal and his prisoner to come up to Chicago, where 
the alleged appropriator is at present lodged in jail awaiting trial. 
It does not appear at this writing just how the gun was ab- 
stracted from the store without attention being attracted to the 
act, but Mr. Von Lengerke feels quite positive that it was a gun 
held in stock by Von Lengerke & Antoine, and that it was taken 
and not bought. It would seem to have been rather a lucky shoot 
for the amateur detective. E. Hoves. 


Asnanp Byock, Chicago, TL ‘. 
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Garfield Gun Club.4 


Curcaco, Iil., Aug. 8—The appended scores were made on out 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the second trophy shoot of the 
third series. Pollard and Eaton tied for Class A trophy on 24 
out of 26, and Eaton won on the shoot-off. Drinkwater and 
Thomas tied for Class B trophy on 17, and Thomas won on 
shoot-off, while Bullard won Class C trophy on 20. 

In the cup shoot which followed, Bullard landed winner on 23 
out 25, thrown as 15 singles and 5 pairs. Bullard is a new hand 
at trapshooting, and is to be congratulated on his good work. 
The day was pleasant, and attendance good; twenty shooters on 
deck: 

Cup shoot: 















WEEE scar chucuunansenkcaeraeace 101110111111101 =: 11.: 01:11:11: 11—21 
Dr Meee *.<..<.5. 011110111111100 = 11: 10 - 11.:11 :11—20 
ORNSON «0 ccccceee 111110011111111_ ~=s «114: 11:11:10 1021 
Thomas .......... 101111110111110 =: 10 11:00 10 10—17 
MRM 63 0 ciaeeceene 111110100111111 + =10 11 00 10 10—17 
McDonald 11001110011001@ 10 10 01 00 10—12 
HOME cecseveccees 011111111011101 += 11: 10 11:00 11—-19 
a. eee 110111101001100 =. 11: 11:11 00 11—17 
Weydell ......... 100010001110101 10 11 10 10 10—13 
Blowney ......20- 011111111001011 = 10 10 00 10 10—15 
BNNs soiscvceces 1011111111111 —Ss- 10 11:10 10 11—21 
Drinkwater 110000111010100 . 11 10 10 11 00—13 
TENE, bie cosacceee 111101111111111 = 11: 11 11:10 11—23 
CIEL odin cies coctwcncomneancs 111001110011101 = 01:10 11 00 10—15 
ee ee 101101111111101 = 11: 11:10 O01 10—19 
ees rerrrercer 110110001100111 11 00 11 11 10—16 
Co eee 010111111111011 =: 10 11 00 00 10—16 
Cummings .......... 111011100001110 +=. 10 10 01 11 11-16 
ROE cesetessevicorss Seene 110000101111010 = 11: 01:01 10 0O—13 

Trophy event: 

POE cc ccscctestcscsscce ébN eR aasedecnades 1111111111111101111111111—24 
Co eee Ssecesestacdedt 1101111111111111111111011—23 
RORMDON: dec ccicccesseuscesoss Sersteecudaes 1011111111111111011111111—23 
FROUEUG: acececcocdevecescerccces wansandéen 1100110010110111011011111—17 
TRO, Svdckncipeesceenastadsinnnnde wa cnceael 0111000101110011001111011—15 
DMI \cncsaeecsnddeaceccsecet aucecunen 1111101111010111111111111—22 
TONNE cnxccqneesconeqateneveacececede ooe~ ++ 1010111000111110011000011—14 
WEEE, cose geenccusssaxacccaqcedscsads « -. -0111011101101010100111010—15 
WHO aniscccvcccdcouscesesagccceeveds « «.1001111000010111001110010—13 
EINE iccicndccncecsnccecaesdsdedsndede -1111011111100100101111111—19 
WME, dee cnegéavcvecdcnnsvacecsdaseccnceccd 1011110111111111111111111—23 
DO nic ag ccevedciavoiccggcecidstsdesenseg 1111111111111111111101111—24 
NGS cc cesccudicsnccdiccccssscesses 1101013101011110101100111—17 

MUNN | Saccccarsesadecvensseceuccouseaces 1110111101011011111111101—20 
COSINE So cccacccccndcccucsecsccadace 1001001101111011010011001—14 
GE orc ccccvcvacesccescccdcccasesacace’ 0110000010011110111010111—14 
PINE in cxncvestcckceranccetesencnetenes 010001011101 1110110010111—15 
WOE Gendacewastenascaccercacadssssaveucsa 1110011101011111110111101—19 

Sweepstakes, each event at 10 targets: 

Events: 12346567 Events: 12346567 
Pollard ..... 910 9 9 8.... Eaton ....... 89710 8.. 9 
Dr Meek 10 7 9 $810.... Drinkwater... .. 7 8........ 

ohnson 9968 8.... Bullard ......... o FS dou 

homas ..... 896 5.. Chesterman..... 6 49 9.. 
Ae Senaccue 7558. TN! ‘Sannes <0 40 5676.. 
McDonald .. 910 8 7 9 Moyer «o * @ 9. 
ee eee 86489 Kissack 56646 
Wilson ..... Breer WOME ce cciaia we «0 00 £2 os 
Weydell ..... 256.... Eldred one cean Oe eae es 
Blowney .... 7 7.. 7.. Cummings... ...... 6 8.... 
Beck seccceee 6 7...... rere 4.8. 8 


Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


Trap at Omaha. 


Omana, Neb., Aug. 8.—There was a large attendance at the 
regular weekly shoot over the river yesterday, and the weather 
being just right for the sport, good scores were the result. Among 
the guests from abroad were Harry Kirby, Cincinnati; T. S. 
Fleming, Denver; A. A. Taylor, Vallisca, Ia., and T. G. Hymer, 
Earl Kirkpatrick and Will Childers, Nehawka, Neb., all of whom 
were well up in the averages. The afternoon’s card opened with 
25 live birds, $7.50 entrance, three moneys, interstate rules. W. 
D. Townsend won first money, Hymer and Kirby dividing second, 
and Root, Childers and Taylor third. The scores: 






TO «sco cessvicvicudedediwtocsscdenes 1111212222111111122112211—25 
TENGE  <ercccacsdcvececcs deeienneittectavaes 2110111222222122211222222—24 
ROG vccccccencccscoss Aeececesticocadaraca 1122222221121111212222211—24 
OR. ccccouacvcosveeensde geetodoucescnesaes 1101122112220112211111222—23 
Childers ....ccccocccccce edeuucesetsdeectec 2222222222221220011112211—23 
Faster cccccecccccccese eveccccccosccocceses 1201111111011122212222222—23 
PROSTAR . ccccccccccccdcucccecesséccessvcs 1201112222001012211112222—21 
Kirkpatrick .....ccccccsccscocccccscsscces 1222112111001222201112222—21 
DIR Nadccctusasescesssdeudndeseas - -1011011122212201111220111—21 
Driesbechh ..ccccccccccccese «11222200011 02221222111211—21 
TRE Na rcssecsvncéaccens - -0110102201212201011112220—18 
WEE i ccensscacceeee . -1102221121020101010220222—18 
TE. Kcccccvectcedess . -1220001220102010120111011—16 
CRIMI Nodeddivedcedacsddecsasuxersdevacte 1200101201211012201201102—17 


Following came the 15 target events, $1 entrance, three moneys. 
The result: 


Driesbach ....111110111100101I—11 Kirby ......... 111111011111111—14 
VRE ccedee<d 011111101111101—12_ Morrison ..... 116111011111111—13 
eee 011111111111111—14 Crapnell ......111000110111111—11 
Kirkpatrick ...010011110111101I—10 TToozer ....... 101111111101011—12 
Burgess ......- 110111111111111—14 Townsend ..... 101111111111111—14 
Kirby .ccccccee 111111111111110—14 Brown ........ 111111111111011—14 
MOGE oc vcadaces 110110111111101—12 _Driesbach ..... 110111111101111—13 
Brown ....--+ 110111111111101—13_ Taylor ........ 111011110111110—12 
Morrison ..... 011101110110111—11 Hymer ........ 111111100111111—13 
Townsend ..... 111111111111111—15 Kirkpatrick ...111101111000111—11 
a 111100111111111—13 Toozer ........ 100000110101101— 7 
Taylor ..cccces 111111111111111—15 Kirby ......... 111111111111101—14 
, Pree 110011110011111—11 Root .......... 111011111111111—14 
Kirkpatrick ...111111111111111—15 Brown ........ 111101100111010—10 
Burgess ....... 011111111111111—14 Townsend ....111101011111111—13 
Childers ...... 011011111111111—13 Childers ...... 111010101111111—12 
D Joli ........ 101111110110011—11 


The regular summer schedule now calls for a shoot every 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon. 

The soldiers at Fort Crook—officers and privates—have or- 
ganized a gun club with a membership of fifty-two, and will join 
the Omaha club in its Saturday afternoon shoots. 

Sanpy Griswo.p. 


Optical Complications, 


Montreart, Aug. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: The writer 
while in Newfoundland came across a peculiar state of affairs in 
shooting. He visited the St. Johns Gun Club, an old race- 
course, and there saw some of the most peculiar shooting he ever 
came across in his life. The shooters, all good shots, could not 
get over 15 per cent. of the birds shot at. There must be a 
phenomena of some kind, yet how to overcome it so that the 
shooters could do fair average shooting beats me. 

The shooters stood at 18yds. from the traps, facing a level field 
of over a hundred yards every way; at the top of the field there 
is a 12ft. fence, and immediately on the other side of it a moun- 
tain rises gradually for about 2,000ft., which mountain looks about 
two miles off, whereas in reality it is quite close. One when 
shooting can follow or lead his bird quite easily; the vision is 
good, yet when the trigger is pulled, the bird is invariably missed. 
The ammunition would seem to have nothing to do with it, as the 
best Canadian, American and English shells were tried. I have 
been asked to try and get any information possible for the 
shooters, and could think of no one better informed than your- 
selves. If not asking too much, the writer would be pleased to 
receive any information through the columns of your paper, 


which he with pleasure reads every week, R. M, W, 
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Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Mass., July 22.—The last shoot of the Boston Gun Club 
for the season 1903 was held at Wellington to-day and twenty 
shooters were present. The conditions were first class for- the 
sport, and many good scores were the result of the afternoon’s 
shooting. 

The special 50-bird match was looked forward to with a good 
deal of interest, and was entered into by all present. This turned 
out to be just fruit for Dr. Gleason, though at first Frank was 
making a runaway match of it, till the last pair event, which was 
the stumbling block. However, he tied for second with Dickey 
on 44—no mean percentage at that. 

Gleason also proved to be the winner in the serial prize match 
with a good lead over the second man. Other scores as follows: 

Events: 345 67 8 9101112 

Targets: *15 *15 * 25 15 10 
Worthing, 16 612 613 oa we 

815 814 .. 14 
710 613 wis 
7 410 714 
812 8141014 
Tarkus, 17 -. 1014 714 
Lee, 16 4 612 712 
Muldown, 16 
Prior, 16 


> Sees 


nN 
S AAIIMSGOMwOwoon 


Flower, 16 
Frederick, 16 
Henry, 16 


* Five pairs. 
Merchandise Prize Match, handicap: 


111110011111111 
011111110111110 
111111111100101 
111110111111101 
011101111111011 
001111011101111 
101011111111111 
010111011111111 
101001111110011 
111111111001111 
111110101111110 
Prior, 16 011111001100101 
Muldown, 16 101110001101110 


Special 50-bird match, distance handicap: 
Targets: 


Gleason, 18 
Dickey, 2 
Frank, 18 


li ll 
li il 


Kirkwood, 18 
Bell, 18 
Worthing, 16 
Spencer, 18 
Hollis, 19 
Rule, 18 

Lee, 16 


Spencer, 18 
Prior, 16 . 
Rule, 18 . 
Lee, 16 
Hollis, 
Worthing, 
Muldown, 16 
Lawler, 16 
Individual match, handicap, best four scores to count: 

Gleason, 18....... 24 22 21 21—88 Woodruff, 17 16 18 21 22—77 
Spencer, 18...... 20 20 22 2I—83 Kirkwood, 18 19 19 19 20—77 
a es 21 20 21 20-82 Bell, 18 18 17 19 19—73 
Frank, 18 ........ 19 20 21 20—80 Lee, 16 20 15 20 17—72 


— 
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Ossining Gun Club. 


The scores herewith were made at the regular 
of the Ossining Gun Club, Aug. 8 Hans, 
Kromer and Washburn came up to-day for the first time since the 
State shoot. Kromer shot in good form; also Hans; but Wash- 
burn was “up against it’’ with strange guns. 

Events 3 and 4 were distance handicaps. Kromer won first prize 
in No. 3 as a shoot-off with Bedell and Blandford. Hans took 
second on a shoot-off with Hubbell. Hans won first in No, 4 with 
a score of 13, while Kromer got second with 12. 

Four sweeps were shot after the prize events. The prizes in 
No. 3 were silver spoon and Japanese tobacco jar. In No. 4, 
gold cuff links and hunting knife. 

We are going up the line on Thursday with a ten-man team to 
take a fall out of the Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 

Next prize shoot on club grounds, Saturday, Aug. 22 


Ossin1nG, N. Y. 


bi-monthly shoot 


2 
3 


Events: 
Targets: 
R Kromer, Jr., 16 
Hans, 17 
G Hubbell, 17 
I T Washburn, 19.........--0.eeeeeeees 
A Bedell, 20 
C Blandford, 21 
J Hyland, 19 


. = 
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Winchester Gun Club, 


Detroit, Mich.—The regular shoot of the Winchester Gun Club, 
Aug. 8, was a fairly well attended and a very pleasant meet. 

Henry Guthard was in splendid form, running his first 32 
straight, and missing but one out of his first 45. 

John Ford, with a record of 24 out of 25 the last shoot, couldn't 
hit anything after his first 15, and gave up in disgust in the club 
event. All took a look along his gun barrel to see if it wasn’t 
bent. 

Mr. W. E. Gordon, of Mobile, Ala., was a welcome guest. 

Following are the scores, the sixth event being the trophy 
handicap, and the last the club event: 

Events: 123 4 6 7 

Targets: 10 10 10 15 15 25 
Reid, 18 . os. os 8. Bb “se 21 
Guthard, 18 .. os 0 14 22 
Brodie, 26 ... oe #8 12 24 
Ford, 20 - 2 4 a 
Hitchcock, 18 ... pes D és ae 19 
Warner, 16 .... coe we. es 14 
Leggett, 16 pbise ow. we 12 
Gordon : 


The Mountaineers Gun Club. 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., Aug. 5.—I inclose herewith a prospectus 
of our coming tournament, by which can be seen that we are 
going to give the boys the best we have in stock. Every detail 
is being carefully looked after, and we are going to make their 
stay on “the mounting” the most enjoyable one they have ever 
had. 

Following are the scores made at our weekly shoot this after- 
noon, which on account of a hard rain just before time to leave 
for the grounds, was not very well attended: 


Shot at. Broke. 
Pechman S4 
O'Connell 81 : 
30 Silvernail 
4 O’Rear ..... 
Peters medal contest at 50 targets, included in above: Plummer 


48, Pechman 44, O’Connell 44, Brown 40, Goodlake 38, Martin 36. 


Shamokin Gun Club, 


Suamoxin, Pa., Aug. 4.—The Shamokin Gun Club had a very 
successful shoot on July 28 and 29, which brought together a large 
number of prominent trapshooters of eastern Pennsylvania. 

The trade was represented by E. D. Fulford, L. J. Squier, J. 
R. Hull and Frank Lawrence. Mr. Lawrence assisted the club 
very much as squad hustler, which was very much appreciated by 
the club. 

The Shamokin Gun -Club takes this means of thanking thése 
representatives for their help in making our tournament a success. 

Howell and Derk won high average the first day by breaking 
164 out of 175; Fulford and Squier second with 158; Hull third 
with 155, and Blue Ribbon, fourth with 164. 

On the second day Fulford won first with 166 out of 175; 
Squier and Hull second with 160; Mason third with 159, and 
Howell fourth with 158. 


The five-man team shoot was won by Shamokin team No. 2 
with a score of 107 out of 125. Scores: 

Shamokin Gun Club team No. 2, 107; Shamokin Gun Club team 
No. 1, 104; Northumberland Gun Club team, 101; Mahanoy City 
Gun Club team, 98; Pottsville Gun Club team, 97; Milton Gun 
Club team, 91; White Flyer Gun Club team, 85; Shamokin Gun 
Club team No. 3, 83. 

Scores first day: 


Shot at. Broke. 


Shot at. Broke. 
175 158 85 55 


Gessner .... 
G Strine ... 
Decant 
Hanley 
Richie 
Kaseman 
Miller 
Hepler 
Trometter 
Snyder 
Longshore . 
North 
Malick 
Seiler . 
Smith . 
Morgan 
Boughur 
Gass 
Yocum 
Rohrer 
Mason 
Vought 
Budd 
Wilson 


Crawford 
Yeager .. 
Tovey . 
Rothe ... 
H Strine 
Bricker ... 
M Cooper 
Hersker 


Scores second day: 


ongshore 
Tovey 
Trometter 

7ass 
Snyder .. 
Weary 
Seiler 
Chamberlain 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Trenton Shooting Association, 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 1—The silver cup, emblematic of the 
Mercer county target championship, was won by Mr. Jules, at the 
shoot of the Trenton Shooting Association to-day. Taylor tied 
him twice on 23. The scores: 


Coleman .. 
Mason 
Kramer 
Mowrey ... 
Crawford 


Brive Ripon. 


Events: 5 6 

Targets: 10 15 
Yardley be ae 04 66.00 
Bradley ... ss 0 
Simpson . 
— 

aylor ... 
Dupont 
Baker 
meen 
Morrison 
Wilkes 

* Five pairs. 

No. 10 was to qualify for medals. 

No. 11 was the gold medal event. Taylor won on miss-and-out. 

No. 12 was the silver medal event. Baker won, the tie being 
shot miss-and-out. 

No. 13 was for the city championship cup. 


Jackson Park Gun Club, 


Paterson, N. J., Aug. 8.—There were twenty-two shooters all 
told, of whom thirteen were the Wanderers. The shooting was 
difficult, the targets being fast and far of flight. Three tied in the 
event for the L. C. Smith gun. The conditions were 25 targets, 
handicap allowance, optional sweepstake. 

The club members extended the most generous hospitality to the 
visitors, and made every moment a pleasure. Shooting continued 
till late in the afternoon. The scores follew: 

Wanderers’ shoot: 


Capt Money, 3 .......... eevecscveccoceces 1011110110111111111111111—25 
H S Welles, 3 1111111111111111011111010—25 
L J Goetter, 6 1110111010110101111111111—25 
E Banks .......cscccees Odnsccoccccevcssoes 1110001110111111111111011—20 
G H Piercy, 2 1011111111111111011111101—24 
G A_ Hopper, 5 0100111010110111110011110—21 
Dr W_L Gardiner, 4 1000000000111101100001111—15 
E W_Morgan, 5 0010100000000101001100101—13 
R C Reeves, 1101011110110110111100111—24 
M Herrington, 3 1111110001011110110011110—20 
E K Schafter, 7 0100110011001101000100101—18 
Judge Bowker, 7 0000010000111100110011010—17 


The following shot in the sweepstake: J. A. Ogden 18, J. Rat- 
cliff 4, J. J. Power 18, Annie Oakley 12, H. W. Howlett 15, A. T. 
Doty 20, Bernard Waters 20. 

Sweepstakes: 

Events: 

Targets: 

*Capt Money 
A Ogden .... 
J Ratcliff.... 

*H S 

°*L 


*E 


Diet tidied tine he de ein he 
.» + 19 91 912 38 
» UN sh os an 23 


... 610 7 917 
. 714 72129.. 


> BE So0:: 


Pel aake: 
¢ 0: co: ake 


A es 


*E K Schaffer »..... 
J_ Matthews ... 
*Judge Bowker 


* Wanderers. 


i 
10 


North River Gun Club, 

Edgewater, N. J., Aug. 8—Event No. 10 was the handicap for 
a solid’silver cup; it was won by F. Truax. The handicaps apply 
to that event only. 

Events: 

Targets: 

Morrison, 3 

Eickhoff, 3 ... 

F Truax, 3.. 

Edwards 

Glover, 1 ... 

Harland, 4 ... 

Schramm 

Merrill, 2 . 

Meckel 

Kroger ... 

Allison, 1.. 

C Truax ise oe ae 
Edwards, re-entry 12 


8 9 

10 10 % 
‘6 

10 


— 
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° a ee 
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RS: saeaaSa 
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° tt 
. BSc RSet oe 
a oa: 


. 
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"Jas. R. Mereriy. 
Mountainside Gun Club. 

West Orange, N. J., Aug. 8.—For the handsome silver cup, the 
club trophy, there were three in the ties, Messrs. H. D. Weth- 
ling, A. W. Baldwin and G. F. Ziegler, each of whom scored 22. 
In the shoot-off Baldwin was first, Ziegler was second, Wethling 
was third. The scores, trophy contest, follow: 

H D Wethling... - -1111111111011111101111110—22 
A W Baldwin ° 
G F Ziegler.... 
J McDonough 
S L Beegle 
Brock .... 


I Doe 
F Hollum 


Events: 
Wethling 
Baldwin 
Beegle 
McDonough 


Glen Rock Gun Club. 


Tue tournament of the Glen Rock, Pa., Gun Club, Aug. 6 
and 7, was lightly attended. There were ten programme events of 
20 targets each day. Neaf Apgar was easily high average each 
day, breaking 193 out of 200 on the first day, and 182 out of 200 
on the second day. He made a very long run on the first day, 
as the appended scores show: 


First Day, Aug. 5. 


Events: 1234 
Apgar 

Squier 

W German 

Lupus 

Malone 

Trafford 

McSherry 

D Bartner 

TE “sndihensoesee boncosecevecece 10 
Cryste 

G Bartner 

Seebrist 

Klenefer 


9 19 19 18 i8 
18 17 14 15 18 


Fe ba bk fa bh tk bk BD 


eeSesSSress 
WOMmwmocuwow 


Saessren 
Beasasro 
BeSsSeS3 
SeSBEaS@ 
RanSssse 
SASS8RRSS 


il 0 
13 16 15 15 16 14 17 14 15 19 
16 20 19 14 17 19 19 19 17 18 


York County Championship, 25 live birds per man: S. M. 

25, M. Lauber 20. 
Cincinnati Gun Club. 

Cinctnnatr, O.—The scores of ten two-man team races, 50 
targets per man, follow: 

Event No. 1: J. B. 39, Williams 43; total 82. Ahlers, 43, Fulton 
38; total 81. Miles 35, Herman 37; total 72. Maynard 37, Jack 34; 
total 71. Gambell 43, Norris 21; total 64. Medico 42, Hobart 20; 
total 62. Sunderbruch 40, Colonel 20; total 60. 

No. 2, same conditions as No. 1: Gambell 43, Sunderbruch 48; 
total 91. Medico 39, Van Ness 42; total 81. 

No. 3, same conditions as No. 1: Gambell 48, Sunderbruch 48; 
total 90. Medico 47, Van Ness 44; total 91. Ahlers 43, Williams 40; 
total 83. 

Events at 25 targets: 

Events: 

Medico 
Sunderbruch 

Cincinnati Gun Club cash prize contest, handicap by distance: 
Gambell, 20yds., 42; Sunderbruch, 17yds., 42; Medico, 19yds., 41; 
Trimble, 2lyds., 40; Miles, 17yds., 39; Ahlers, 19yds., 38; Barker, 
19yds., 38; Williams, 18yds., 38; Maynard, 18yds., 37; McB., 17yds., 
36; Fulton, 17yds., 36; Jack, 16yds., 36; Falk, 17yds., 35; J. B., 
18yds., 31; Du Bray, 17yds., 31; Herman, 18yds., 30; Hobart, 16yds., 
20; Colonel, 16yds., 17; Norris, 16yds., 15. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


—@—— 
No notice taken of anonymous communications. 


A. M., Myers Falls, Wash.—Is “coyote” pronounced with an 
accent on last syllable, or is the “ote” pronounced like “ote” in 
wrote? Is the latter a Southern custom and the first a Northern 
one? Ans. The two pronunciations are ki-o-té and ki-ot, with the 
accent in both cases on the penult, and the i and o having the 
long sound. The second pronunciation is the Northern. The 
word comes from the Aztec coyotl. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Remington Arms Company, Ilion, N. Y., have issued a 
catalogue, which, for artistic excellence antl mpl is 
superlative. Text, press work illustrations are in the 
degree of attractiveness. Fine half-tone cuts are oO. 
all the numerous grades and kinds of shotguns, military and 
sporting rifles, pistols, rifle sights, cartridges, parts of the guns, 
prices of everything in detail, and patterns made by both shotguns 
and rifles. It contains sixty-four pages of instructive information. 
It shows no — expense, talent or material. Address 
M. Hartley Co., 315 Broadway, New York, for a copy. 


. Turner E. Hubby, resenting the U. M. C. Co., in 
ao Oklahoma a Cae Territory, broke 199 out of 200 
targets at Mexia, Tex., Aug. 7. 
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Kennel 


display, 3 
A REMARKABLE SCORE 
@<3~343<3~3~<39-°3~9 
of 303 out of 315 flying targets was 
made by C. C. Beveredge, shooting a Norwegian bearhounds, Irish wolfhounds, deer 
and cat hounds, English bloodhounds. American 


foxhounds. Stamp for illustrated catalogue. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS.—I can sell you a 
thoroughly trained dog, one that is ol. right, se 
fair price, at any time of year. EO.. 
LOVELL, Middleborough, Mass. 


WANTED DOGS TO BOARD AT $3 PER 
Month. Large, shaded yards and running water. 
D. J. TREAT, Moodus, Conn. 


REMINGTON SHOT GUN 


AT FREMONT, NEB., MARCH FIRST. 


More double barrel Remingtons are sold each year than any other gun 
of other make, 


—— Seni for new Catalog. —— 


REMINGTON ARMS CoO., 


ILION, N. Y. 


Agency, 313 Broadway, 86-88 First St., 
“New York City, N.Y. San Francisco, Cal. 














WANTED “_e TO BOARD. 


J. C. VAIL, 
Warwick, N. 9 


LILY POND KENNELS.—DOGS TRAINED 
and boarded. C. F. Robbins, 24 years as trainer. 
—_— and setters for sale. Box 316, Oxford, 
Mass. 


& 


THE LATEST. 


SPRATTS PATENT Meat Fibrine 
TERRIER BISCUITS. 


(With Beetroot ) 


These biscuits are specially prepared for Terriers of 
ill breeds and other medium-sized dogs. They form 
well-balanced ration, containing the necessary pro- 
vortions of meat, bone, cereals and vegetables in judi- 
cious comination, 








Taxidermists. % 








SAVE YOUR TRuruiEs. 


Write for Our Illustrated Getalogue. 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing aud preserving 
sine Kenic, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, 
Birds and Fish, and all kinds of work ia —_— 


(Awarded Gold Medal Paris Exhibition) 
GuNTArre BY WARRANTS OF APPOINT- 
MENT HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
H.1.M. THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY, 
H. R. H. PRINCE CHRIS -» &C., 


Invites Application for his Illustrated 


GUN and RIFLE Catalogue, 


Gun Fitting with Single or Two Trigger “ Try” Guns 
and Targets at Private Shooting Grousds. 


Lessons and Instructions given in Shooting. 


‘The Art of Shooting’’ 6th and popular edition 2s. 6a. 
pos age 6d. extra. Also of Forest and Stream. 


Postage to England is 5 cents. 
Gun a Specialty (see List). Established 1826, at 


New Bond St., W., London, England. 


SHOOT 
BLUE 
ROCKS 


1050 MAGAUTRAPS In Use. 


Send for catalogue of Gun Sundries and Cartridges. 





Dog and Puppy Cakes. 


—— W. V. RUSS, Prop. 
Ward’s Natural Science Establishment 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST 


A epectehy te in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and 
Deer Heads. Ca fi and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Eaten with avidity, they are easily digested. make 











Near 18th Street, NEW YORK. ‘one and muscle, and not fat, thus ensuring the true 
crrier qualities of ones and action. $3.50 
*rice, in cartons, 0.25 ) Ib. gs, My 
J. KANNOFSKY, 5-lb. bags. 1.90 | 100-lb, bags, 7.00 
PRACTICAL GL. ASS BLOWER, Write for our free pamphlet tel'ing how to wash, 
groom and feed a dog. 


450 Market St , Newark, N. J. 
714 S, 4th St , St Louis, Mo. 
1824 Valencia St., San Francisco. 


ipratts Paten 


Am.) Ltd. 





Artificial eyes fi Le animals and a 
lor masutecturing 
Send for elene All kinds 


Ekults for the fur trade. 369 Canal St New York. 
Please mention Forest anp Stream, 


W.C. KAEMPEFER, 


TAXIDERMIST 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, 4 ntelope, 
Elk, Moose, Buffalo, Etc., Mounted true to nature. 


Anima Skins TANNED AND LingD For RuGs. 
First-Class Work Guaranteed. 
259-265 Elm Street, Chicago, Ill. 


When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 





: OHILDREN have Worms, You have 
f noticed how thin, pale, and lifeless it 
keeps them, Same way with young dogs. Little 
thes worth much meney are liable to destruction 
WORMS, Worms isthe critical period in a dog’s 
lite. Carefully watch for the symptous and then 
administer the right remedy. 


SERGEANTS 
SURE SHOT 


is the right remedy. Nine out of ten sports:nen 
will say that it is the best eradicator of worms 
in dogs. It strengthens the puppy at the same 
time. Sure Shot develops bones, muscles and 
sinews. The pupis transformed from a puny, 
weak, and weary wreck to a strong, keen- 
scented, happy-eyed romp. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO., 
RICHMOND, VA., BOX 217, 


wi'l send FREE their velealte 48 page 
Dog Treati«—Ailments ine and 
Cure—a!so Dog Pedigree sTienke foe 2 ete. 










The Chamberlin Cartridge & Target Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











KENNEL DISEASES. (New Edition.) 


By “Ashmont” (J. Frank Perry, M.D.), author of “Kennel Secrets.” 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. Postage, 22 cents. 


Everyone who owns a dog should possess this invaluable book, which 
has been long in preparation, and has been pronounced by a competent 
authority far ahead of any other work yet attempted upon the subject. 
The minuteness with which every detail is considered leaves little or noth- 
ing for any future work to attempt. Especially important chapters are 





in stamos. SURE SHOT by mail 
those on eczema, the different kinds of mange, poisons, distemper, hydro- geld. FO cies cts. and at any "oF ; 
phobia, ear and eye diseases, vaginal diseases, diseases of the urinary and porting Goods Desten 
sexual organs, and pneumonia (an especially valuable contribution), also enna 
the portions of the work which are devoted to symptoms and diagnosis. 
The work fs entirely devoid of technical terms, and.is written in such 
entertaining style that any one with a love.of dogs would find it not only BOOK ON 


valuable and helpful, but interesting as well. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, NEW YORK, 


THE COMPLETE SPORTSMAN. 


Dog Diseases 
HOW TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
aH. CLAY GLOVER, D V. S., 1278 Broadway, N. Y 








By HOWLAND GASPER. ob oeie spaniel Fancy, sie 
rood tae in ity toe 


Soars ae ae ne 


ock a 
olep wtmted. HANDSOM? 
[RO K KENNELS, Franklin, N. Y. 


When writing say that you sav 
the ad. ia the “Forest and Stream’ 


Cloth, Royal Octavo, 277 pages, 17 illustrations. 
PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 





The Kennel, 


DOG CRATES. 


Perfectly — Buffet for feed and water cup attached. 
The Ideal Crate for Shipping Dogs. 

We carry a full line of Ser, 

Remedies. Austin’s, Old Grist 


( Our 
EXCELSIOR WIRE & PoULTaY SUPPLY COMPANY, DEPT. A 0, 











Special. 


Advertisements under KENNEL SPECIAL head, set in uniform 
cents a word for one insertion, and 2 cents a word for each 
subsequent insertion. Cash must accompany order. #& % 





coceEs 3 SEANIELS, SCOTTISH TERRI- 


ere Clum| iels. 
CASTLE OR ENN NELS, 
est references given. 


PARTRIDGE DOGS THAT STAY AT TREE; 
foxhounds, coon hounds, rabbit hounds. xq, 
HAYES, Dexter, Maine. 


THE WHITE ee ee ae KENNELS, CEN- 
ter Conway, N , breeders of high class English 
setters for aoe dogs. Gladstone, Kodfield 
and Marie’s Sport strain crossed with new strong 
blood. Three choice litters of June puppies for 
September delivery. Send for circular. 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES; FINEST BREED- 
7 — F. O’CONNOR, Box 14, Newmarket, 
° 10 


"Appl by mail to NEW- 
Brookline, Mass. High- 


POINTER PUPS, HIGHEST BREEDING 
Hunters, 


cheap. J. THIVIERGE, Rouse’s 
Point, a. 8 











ae s, Glover’s, Johnson’s and Spratt’s Dog 
ill, Spratts’ and S le Agents for Excelsior 
Large Ullustraied Catalogue Free, 


26 and 28 Vesey St., New York City. 





_BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fry, ees and two year olds, for stocking 
brooks and 


NEW V ENGLAND 14 TROUT FARM, Plympton, Mass. 
ie As Sn 


BROOK TROUT. 


ae will Pay you to correspond with me a —_ 
or yea 
tee safe ry or y —— +. any quaatie 


deli 
cs of oy sn ae, CSpnal Spring ie Trou: 
BROOK TROUT Sisucesiorssticg 
trout eggs in any Gonathy —— delivered any- 
where in fine condi Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOU ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass, 


TR APPERS? Ey oe 


tells how to get them REE 
A. R. HARDING, - 


oe en trade paper 
inter- oe er-T ra; o 
Galiipolis, jo. 
FOR SALE. 
Colored lithographs of Plains Life a 1863, in 
lass and gilt fra P. 
Radress CHARLES HALT OG. eae 


FOR SALE. 


About “oy y imported ey pheasants, im- 
ported last fall. From these birds there have been 
raised over 900 chicks this s oring. For further infor- 
mation, inquire at Room No. 154, 1 Broadway, N. Y. 


PHEASANTS. FOR SALE.—10 pair lyr. old 
Mongolian at $4.00 per pair; 2 pair silver in full 
lumage at $10.00 per pair. - BACH- 
UBER, M.D., Mayville, Wis. 
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WILD PIGEONS DESIRED. 


Two or more specimens. A liberal price paid 
for either skins or mounted specimens. Address 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, Pa. 10 





WANTED 


Live game birds for preserve; only birds in good 
sondition accepted. No money paid uatil spect 
grouse, quail, snipe, woodcock, California quail 
ond rail, and all varieties of ducks. Address 
Vv. F. BEAL, 60 State street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 


Copies of August 4, 1900. 





Forest 


and Stream Publishing Co., 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 





eee 
cent 





H.C. Hirschy and 


Hazard 
Smokeless 


won first general average for 
the three day Interstate Shoot 
at La Crosse, Wis. - - - 


Hazard 
Smokeless 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


Oriental Gunpowder, 


not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing Shot,” “ Western Sporting,” 
“Wild Fowl,” “Falcon Ducking,” 


Are Popuiar Brands Everywhere. 
is now penenly we 


“ Oriental Smokeless” isnow,ecrers! 


Smokeless Powder that has ever been offered to 
Sportsmen Use Oriental Powder and insist on having 
your shells loaded with it; both black and Smokeles,, 


Oriental Powder Mills, Cincionati, Ohio. 


Agents in a'l principal cities. Sold by dealers general y 


Sportsmen’s Goods. 


BLAKE LAMB TRAPS. 


Lightest and 
Strongest Made 
For 40 years the favorite 
wherever used. Send for 
ctaiogue to 


THE HAWKINS CO., 


South Britain, Cena 


WM. LYMAN’S 


RAPID FIRING TARGETS 


FOR RIFLES. 


25 Yards, price, i5c. per dozen. 
660 Yards, price, 25c. per dozen. 


; Canoe Ripce, Pa. 
The Lyman Targets received, They are the best 
I ever saw. AARLES KinG, Gunsmith, 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 B’way, N. Y. 


Famous the world over 

for purity. They never 
vary. The secret of their 
Mil perfect blend is that they 
# are kept six months before 
being drawn off and bot- 
tled. Be sure you have 
them in your camp, on 
the yacht, and on your 
outing trips wherever you 
go. Theyare ready and 
require no mixing. Sim- 
ply pour over cracked ice. 


For saie by ali Fancy Grocers and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
@ Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Fishing Tackle Manufacturers. 


H.L.LEONARD'S CELEBRATED SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 


FISHING TACKLE 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 2! PARK, Pua 


THOS. J. CONROY, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods, 


John Street, 
TARPOR, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE. |_New York. Yo rk. 
S ESTABLISHED eine 


E. VOM HOFE, 


95-97 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


DEALER IN HIGH GRADE 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Send 4cts. in stamps for 110-page illustrated catalogue. 

Patent Rubber Multiplying Steel Pivot Reels 
back sliding click (steel spring and ratchet) 
with patent adjusting pivot cap. These reels 
can be procured at the leading Fishing Tackle 
stores. All genuine reels bear my name. 


1 do not sell at retail. 


JULIUS vom HOFE, 
BROOKLYN, - - New York. 


aes Awerd and Medal at the World's 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, U. S. A. 


28 


TXC 


The importance of Reliable Tackle 


is recognized by ALL ANGLERS. We make a specialty of 


High-Grade FISHING TACKLE, 


Rods, Reels, Lines, Flies, Leaders, Landing Nets, Fly Books, Tackle 
and Rod Cases. EVERYTHING for the ANGLER’S USE. 


Fine Rod Repairing in Our Own Factory. 


DAME, STODDARD & CO., °"4wengien 5 
FINE 7: ®- 
FISHING 
TACKLE. 


Send for our Illustrated 
Catalogue. Scries A 


“THE HUNTER.” 


STRICTLY HAND-MADE from the BEST SELECTED STOCK. 
Every Rod Fully Warranted. 


One of the Bost POPULAR RODS 
At a POPULAR PRICE, 


60 SUMMER ST., 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY. 


Largest Manufecturers of Cedar Decoys 
in 


Our “Premier” Mallard. the World. 
High 


from a photo). 


Plover, etc. Write for catalogue. 


W. J. MASON, 
456 to 464 Brooklyn Ave., - 


CANOE HANDLING AND SAILING. 


By C. B. Vaux (“Dot”) 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 


Price $1.00. 
Leaders, Minnow Gangs and Flies. 
NEW CATaLOGUE usely illustrated 


FISHING RODS Fishi.g tun da, Bi Fish Hoo! 


: Flies Artincial Baits and evety requisite fo- anglers. Angvers se 4 cents in stamps for 
A Full Line of Fly-Tiers’ and Rod-Makers’ Supplies. 
lence with Deaters solicited for Trade Prices. 


Correspond 
CHARLES PLATH & SON, 62 Fulton St., New York. 


‘ 


ECUN THR we OO. 
Celebrated Split Bamboo Fishing Rods. 


in New England. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


grade © goods our specialty. Our “Premier” Model 
is positively the finest decoy ever manufactured (see cut made 
We also make Swan, Goose, Curlew, Snipe, 


Detroit, Mich. 


REELS and T4CKLE, Snelled Hooks, 


2 4¢ all grades 
aa Gut, 


FINE FISHING TACKLE, 
BASEBALL 6000S, 
LAWN, TENNIS, 
GOLF CLUBS & ACCESSORIES, 


AND 


ALL SUMMER SPORTS. 


Our catalogue is replete with practical novelties for 
the Bait and Fly Caster, and is mailed free on receipt 
of Two Cents in STAMPS TO COVER postage. 


Sporting Goods Exclusively. 


VON LENGERKE& ANTOINE, 
277 & 279 Wabash Avenue, 


35, 37 & 39 Van Buren Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TOMLINSON CLEANERS 
SHOTGUNS 


UARANTEED to remove all 
rust s otsand toreign ma ter 
from inside of shotgun bar- 

rels_ It will fit ary standard rod 
and is made for any barrel choked 
or othe: wise. Witha new fair of 
s des now and then, it will last a 
lfetime 


Cleaners, any gauge, $1.00. 
Wire sides, per pair, 10c. each. 


For sale by 
ALL GUN DEALERS. 


Manufactured by 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN 
IMPLEMENT COMPANY. 


313-317 Broadway, New York. 


Your Equipment is incomplete 

without Billings’ Combination 

Knife and Screw Driver. < < 
Patented March 15th, 1892; Feb. 4th, 1896. 


Every Sportsman Recognizes Its Utility. 


Three sizes of screw-drivers and one knife blade 
contained within the handle. « simple and per- 
fect device. By raising the locking bolt and 
pressing forward the slide to end of slot the blades 
will swing out. Select the blade wanted, and draw 
the slide back 
into the han- 
dle, and tool is 
ready for use. 


OPEN, SHOWING 


AD 
x =, es) 


Length with open ie yt inches. 
Length with open S. 5 inches. 
Length closed, - - 4% inches, 


Price, each, a 1.50 


Ghe BILLINGS & SPENCER CO., 
Hartford, Conn., VU. S. A. 
At your dealer's or direct. — G on request. 


The Kinstler War Bag 
For Sportsmen, Campers, Etc. 


Holds as Much as a Trunk, Weight, 3% Pounds 


A VALISE ON THE CARS. 
A PACK BAG IN THE WOODS. 


Send for Circular A. 


J. KINSTLER, 126 OAK STREET, 


Chicago, Ill. 


CANVAS $ CANOES | 


mow To suab Times. 
BY PARKER B. FIELD. 
With a plan and all dimensions. 48 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 


POREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 





